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Wepnesbay, Frsruary 25, 1953. 


STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


WITNESSES 


HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

J. EARL COKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

JOHN H. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, COMMODITY MARKETING AND AD- 
JUSTMENT 

KARL D. LOOS, SOLICITOR, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

DON PAARLBERG, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 

0. V. WELLS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

RALPH 8S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFI- 
CER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ANDERSEN. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has before it the appropriation estimates for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1954. We are pleased 
to have with us today the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Ezra T. 
Benson. 

Mr. Secretary, we welcome you and your associates. 

Mr. Benson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. AnpgRsEN. As you know, I have purposely delayed calling the 
subcommittee together in order that you might have a better oppor- 
tunity to study the needs of the Department of Agriculture as a whole 
before you appear before us. 

Now, you first would perhaps like to give us a general statement 
and following that there are some questions that we would like to 
ask of you. 

InrRopucToRY STATEMENT 


Mr. Benson. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to meet with this committee as you begin 
your annual review of the current and proposed work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. At the outset may I say, that I have confidence 
in your wisdom and judgment and your desire, even while recognizing 
the basic importance of agriculture, to put the national welfare first. 
I trust that mutual policies can be agreed upon which will have the 
support of Congress and the Department, as well as organized 
agriculture. 

I am sure you realize that since taking the oath of office, I have not 
had an opportunity to study in detail, as I should like, the appro- 
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priation estimates which you are about to consider with the Depart- 
ment budget officer and heads of the various bureaus and agencies of 
the Department. . 

On February 9, I furnished to eac ~ member of this committee a copy 
of Department memorandum No. 1322, implementing in the Depart- 
ment the policy and instructions issued by the Director of the Budget 
on February 3 for a review of agency programs and activities, for 
limiting obligations in the current fiscal year, for reducing employ- 
ment, and for the development of recommendations on specific 
amendments to the 1954 budget. 

To assist me in considering agency recommendations for such 
amendments, I designated Assistant Seer etary J. Earl Coke, John H. 
Davis, Romeo £. Short, and Richard D. Aplin to work with Ralph 8. 
Roberts, the Department budget officer, as a special committee. I 
would like to inject here, Mr. Chairman, that I appreciate greatly the 
work the committee has done. They worked night and day and 
holidays, and they have done a most commendable job, I feel. I 
presume that in the press of other duties I overlooked thanking them 
last night, and I want to do so now in their presence. They have 
been working very hard under the chairmanship of the Assistant 
Secretary, in order that the review might be completed, and the 
Department’s recommendations submitted to the Budget Bureau by 
next Monday, March 2, the deadline established by the Budget 
Bureau. 

Just how long it will take the Bureau of the Budget to complete 
its review, and for the President to formally act thereon I do not know, 
however, I am sure arrangements will be made to inform this com- 
mittee immediately of budget amendments. 

In the meantime, Department witnesses will cooperate fully in 
explaining to the committee the current work and activities of the 
Department, and the content of the budget estimates already before 
you. I felt it important to comment on this matter at the outset in 
order that the committee might be brought up to date on the status 
of the budget review, and that you will understand that Department 
witnesses are appearing in explanation of budget estimates on which 
the new administration will probably propose a number of changes. 


HIGH FARM OUTPUT 


I believe that before delving into the budget itself it is customary 
for the Secretary to discuss w ith the committee the general conditions 
of agriculture, and to outline some of the problems as he sees them. 

This past year saw the greatest volume of agricultural production 
in history, 45 percent above the pre-war level and four percent greater 
than we ever had before. 

Crop production, aided by a corn crop of 3.3 billion bushels, was a 
near record, and livestock production was at an alltime high. 

This great outturn of food and fiber came from an acreage slightly 
greater than last year, though somewhat below the level of the past 
10 years. Hard work on the part of farmers and the steady advance 
in agricultural science contributed to this abundant production. 
Weather was generally favorably in most parts of the country with 
notable exceptions in parts of the South. 
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Numbers of livestock on farms January 1, 1953, were up slightly 
from a year ago, reflecting a big increase for cattle and a decline for 
hogs. Supplies of meat during this coming year will be similar to 
last year. In view of our growing popuiation, these livestock num- 
bers will give us about the same per capita supplies of meat as we 
had 40 years ago. 

Prospects for the 1953 wheat crop do not appear bright, as a 
consequence of dry weather in the Great Plains. Stocks of food and 
feed grains are high, however. 

The supply of food, feed, and fiber for 1953 appears sufficient for 
the normal needs of our population and for any emergencies which 
might arise. In fact, this very abundance poses some problems for 
us—problems of prices and marketing which we hope to solve with 
the help of the Congress and all interested groups. 


DECLINING FARM INCOME 


The high level of farm production, the reduction in exports and 
the weakening of inflationary pressures have combined to cause a 
further decline in prices cf farm products. This decline has now 
been under way irregularly for 2 years, dropping about 16 percent 
during that time. 

Preliminary figures for February indicate that the average of all 
prices received by farmers has fallen between 1 and 2 percent during 
the month that we have been in office. The widely public ized 
decline in the price of cattle has been offset by a less publicized in- 
crease in the price of hogs, so that farm prices of meat animals, taken 
together, have fallen less than 1 percent during the past month. 

Prices ‘paid by farmers have stayed high during this past year, and 
the parity ratio, which stood at 100 a year ago, today is estimated at 
about 94. 

Despite the decline in prices and the price-cost squeeze in which 
farmers find themselves, realized net income for 1952 stood at $14.3 
billion, virtually the same as in 1951. A high volume of sales served 
to counteract the effect of falling prices. 

Net incomes, however, were down 15 percent from the alltime peak 
reached in 1947. This peak, the most favorable economic condition 
that agriculture has ever known, is of doubtful merit as a benchmark. 
It is probably a true statement that agriculture is now, economically 
speaking, in a position which compares favorably with all but the 
war and immediate postwar years. 

Let’s now turn to special matters which concern our efforts to meet 
the problems of agriculture. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 


Some weeks before the inauguration a study of the organization 
and functions of the Department of Agriculture was undertaken by a 
committee established for that purpose. It held conferences with 
farm organizations and others interested in agriculture and worked 
with the President’s committee on reorganization. The Interim 
Agricultural Advisory Committee of 14 also gave careful study to the 
matter. As a result of this preinauguration study, a regrouping of 
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the Department’s agencies was announced on January 21 as Memo- 
randum No. 1320. 

This was not a reorganization in the sense in which that term is 
used by the Reorganization Act of 1949 which has recently been 
extended for an additional period of 2 years. Rather it was a coordi- 
nating plan for the grouping of the various agencies of the Department 
for purposes of supervision. Its purpose was to prescribe clearly 
defined administrative channels for reporting to the Secretary, to 
reduce the number of people reporting directly to him, and to assure 
an adequate coordination and review of common problems within a 
given subject-matter area. 

There was no transfer to functions from one agency within the 
Department to another. All of the agencies continue to retain their 
status as separate agencies except that the Agricultural Conservation 
Programs Branch of the Production and Marketing Administration 
was transferred out of that Administration and set up as a separate 
agency within the Research, Extension, and Land-Use Group. This 
was done because it was considered that the agricultural conservation 
program should be coordinated with the work of other agencies con- 
cerned with soil and water conservation and utilization, rather than 
with those in the Commodity, Marketing, and Adjustment Group. 
| Any transfers of functions from one agency to another or any further 
changes in the organization setup of the Department will await the 
submission of a plan of reorganization pursuant to the Reorganization 
Act of 1949. Under that act plans of reorganization are submitted by 
the President. Until the plan is submitted to the Congress it would 
seem inappropriate for me to comment on its contents. 

However I can perhaps appropriately say that we look upon reor- 
ganization in the Department as a continuing effort, with changes 
to be made as they appear appropriate and desirable. In our con- 
sideration of these matters we expect to consult with Members of 
Congress, and with the farm organizations and others interested. We 
do not expect to make any substantial changes in organization without 
full consultation and advice. No conclusions have as yet been 
reached with respect to any specific changes and it would be unwise 
to make any attempt to anticipate what the conclusions will be. 


INTERIM ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The President appointed a 14-man Interim Advisory Committee, 
as you know, to advise with the Secretary on matters of concern to 
agriculture. This committee has met and discussed problems of 
reorganization and policy. They will be consulted again. The 
original committee was as follows: 

W. I. Myers, Chairman, dean, Agricultwa] College, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Jesse W. Tapp, vice president, Bank of America, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

John H. Davis, executive vice president, National Wool Marketing 
Corp., Boston, Mass. 

Carl Farrington, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Harry B. Caldwell, master, North Carolina State Grange, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 
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Romeo Short, vice president, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Brinkley, Ark. 

Homer Davidson, vice president, American Meat Institute, Chicago, 
Til. 

D. W. Brooks, general manager, Georgia Cotton Producers Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta, Ga. 

Milo Swanton, executive secretary, Wisconsin Council of Agricul- 
ture, Madison, Wis. 

Dr. Burt Wood, head, agricultural economics department, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oreg. 

Albert Mitchell, Albert, N. Mex. 

Robert R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C. 

Chris Milius, president, Nebraska Farmers Union, Omaha, Nebr. 

Harry J. Reed, dean, College of Agriculture, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Ind. 

From this group two men have joined my immediate staff, John H. 
Davis and Romeo Short. Therefore, we have replaced them with two 
additional men, both farmers. One is Marvin McClain from Brook- 
lyn, Iowa, and the other is Delmont L. Chapman of Newport, Mich. 

To move as rapidly as possible toward a careful review of the work 
and functions of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, we have 
appointed Francis R. Wilcox to temporarily head this organization. 
His familiarity with this field will permit us to get this organization 
in position to perform its proper service and will provide time for the 
selection of a permanent head. 


VESICULAR EXANTHEMA CONTROL 


A major continuing concern is that of keeping livestock healthy. 
Vesicular exanthema, an acute infectious disease of swine, has invaded 
33 States. It has apparently been eradicated from 18 States up to 
January 28, 1953. 

The cost of the eradication program to the Federal Government has 
been $1,400,000, of which $1,200,000 has been paid as indemnities to 
owners of diseased and exposed swine. 

On February 16 and 17, 1953, representatives of the Department 
met in Chicago with farm organizations, the packing industry, and 
State regulatory people to map plans for more effective control 
measures. A working committee will meet this week to develop final 
recommendations. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Consultation with congressiona] and with wheat trade advisers has 
indicated that a renewal of the International Wheat Agreement is 
desirable if reasonable terms can be reached, so that the heavy costs 
of past years may be reduced. 

We are now negotiating a possible new agreement. The conference 
of the 46 nations has proceeded for almost 4 weeks. Little progress 
has been made on the most vital issue, which is price. Indications of 
a willingness to move downward somewhat from the United States 
position of $2.50 per bushel have brought only a small increase in the 
offer of importers above the $1.80 per bushel maximum in the present 
agreement. 
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We have taken the position that a further offer by the 4 exporting 
countries is not justified until the 42 importing nations agree to nego- 
tiate a price higher than their present offer. Our industry, congres- 
sional, and farm advisers agree, and are being kept fully informed. 


COTTON EXPORT STUDIES 


The Department called in 53 representatives of the cotton pro- 
ducers and industry to give us advice. This group has suggested a 
13-point program to encourage a balanced production, increased ex- 
ports, and expanded consumption. Followup committees are con- 
tinuing to work on the export problem and on an improved price- 
support program for cottonseed. 


GOVERNMENT CORN PURCHASES 


Similar advisory committees have discussed cotton-price supports, 
dairy problems, and matters of concern to producers of wool. We 
plan committee meetings on these additional subjects: Corn, cotton, 
soybeans, turkeys, tobacco, and very likely others. 

Since 1948, a total of 556.7 million bushels of corn has been acquired 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation under its price-support pro- 
gram. Of this total, about 85 percent, or 474 million bushels, was 
from the 1948 crop, now 4 years old. CCC currently has on hand 
about 269 million bushels of corn, of which about 200 million bushels, 
or 75 percent, is also of the 1948 crop. In addition, in mid-January 
we had under loan about 171 million bushels of corn, much of which 
we will no doubt acquire. 

CCC sells corn which has substantially deteriorated in quality or 
concerning which there is a danger of loss or waste. These sales, 
which are identified as nonstorable sales, have approximated 50.2 
million bushels in the period October 1951 through January 1953. 
Of this total, 9.6 million bushels have been sold since October 1952. 

Approximately 20 million bushels of nonstorable corn remain in 
the hands of CCC and will be sold before warm weather. These 
sales will be partially offset by the purchase of good quality corn in 
line with the policy of rotating stocks to prevent loss. This plan of 
turning stocks seems to me wholly reasonable and will result in sub- 
stantial savings to the Government by reducing losses. 

During the period October 1, 1952, through January 27, 1953, there 
were 3,316 cars of CCC-owned corn handled in the Chicago market, 
equivalent to less than 20 percent of the total corn receipts at this 
market for the same period. About half of this corn was nonstorable. 

Of the merchantable corn sold by CCC on the Chicago market 
from October 3, 1952, to January 30, 1953, more than half was for 
export. I give you these figures in order to clarify certain statements 
regarding the reasons for and the effect of CCC sales of corn on the 
Chicago market. 


= Les Deadbaotabe 
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NEW ZEALAND BEEF IMPORTS 


Shipments of New Zealand beef into the United States last fall 
totaled 59 million pounds, less than 1 percent of a year’s consumption. 
Sale of the meat came recently at a very inopportune time, when the 
market was weak. Sales have been widely publicized, so that their 
effect on the market has been greater than their quantity would 
indicate. 

These shipments entered the United States through Canada. The 
Canadian Government, unable to ship beef into the United States 
because of foot-and-mouth disease in Canada, shipped its beef to 
England. Canada arranged for imports of New Zealand beef and 
advised the Department of Agriculture in early April 1952 that this 
beef would be transshipped to the United States. 

The Canadians were told by the Department of Agriculture that 
no basis existed for the exclusion of New Zealand beef, but the sug- 
gestion was made that the imports be made in the late spring or early 
summer of 1952, so that such imports would not coincide with heavy 
seasonal marketings of “grass’’ cattle in the United States. This 
advice was not followed. 

Much of the New Zealand beef has now moved into consumption. 
Additional imports are not expected. 


BUTTER PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


No problem that we have inherited has been more difficult than 
the decision on the support price for butter. We have consulted long 
and earnestly with the trade, with congressional advisers and with 
farmers. You are sufficiently familiar with the issues involved here 
that I need not repeat them for you. 

We have been concerned about the dairy farmer, about the whole 
future of the dairy industry, about the possible loss from Government 
storage operations, and about public confidence in our price-support 
machinery, which we shall need urgently in the months and years 
ahead. I took the problem to the Cabinet and to the President. It 
seems advisable that the decision be made at a very early date. 

There are other matters of concern to you which | shall not include 
in this formal statement. 

May I conclude by saying that in the days ahead I shall need and 
seek your counsel and direction. In the great responsibilities which 
have come to me so unexpectedly and unwanted, we will stand ready 
to cooperate fully. The services of the Department will always be 
available to you, and our files will be open to the General Accounting 
Office for inspection and audit. You will, no doubt, on many occasions 
have reason to question my judgment, but I trust you will never have 
occasion to question my sincerity or my integrity of purpose. 

I shall be glad to try to answer such questions as you have, and 
ask that I may call on my staff to supply such detail as my brief term 
of office has not yet provided me. 

My staff and I are at your service. . 

Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
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SPECIFIED COMMODITY PRICES NOV. 3, 1952 AND JANUARY 20, 1953 


Mr. Secretary, you have given us a short, general summary of the 
condition of agriculture today. I think it would be well in view of 
the change of administration last January 20, that you furnish for the 
record at this point a rather complete inventory of the Nation’s agri- 
cultural situation as it existed January 20. By that I mean I would 
like to have charts and tables showing the market prices on all impor- 
tant storable and perishable commodities in the terminal markets and 
any information that will enable us in later years to go back and see 
just exactly what the price level was on January 20, 1953. I wish you 
would have your staff go into that quite thoroughly and embody that 
in the record at this point, sir. 

Mr. Benson. We will be happy to do so. 

(The data referred to follows:) 


Specified commodities: Market prices, Nov. 8, 1952, and Jan. 19, 1958 





Commodity Unit | Nov. 3, 1952 | Jan. 19, 1953 

Wheat 

No. 2 Hard Winter, Kansas City Bushel 2.415 $2. 383 

July 1953 future, Chicago do 2.454 | 2. 342 
Corn | 

No. 3 Yellow, Chicago do 1. 549 1. 599 

July 1953 future, Chicago do 1. 736 1. 678 
Cotton 

1546 inch Middling, 10 spot markets Pound . 3587 . 3239 

December 1958 future, New York do 3512 . 3394 
Oats: No. 3 White, Chicago Bushel . 866 . 896 
Barley: No. 3 Minneapolis-. do 1.554 | 1. 517 
Rye: No. 2 Minneapolis ccs 1. 949 1, 835 
Flaxseed: No. 1 Minneapolis do 4.120 4. 060 
Soybeans: No. 2 Yellow, Chicago eo =| 2.915 2. 925 
Beef steers: } 

Prime 900 to 1,100 pounds, Chicago Hundred- 35. 62 34. 75 

Weight 

Choice 900 to 1,100 pounds, Chicago do 32. 29. 50 

Average all grades, Chicago ! do 32. 1 26. 62 
Veal calves: Choice and Prime, Chicago ...do 33. 30. 50 
Lambs: Choice and Prime, Chicago j sodas 23.8 | 21. 75 
Hogs: Packer and shippers’ purchases, barrows and gilts, do.__. 117.25 118. 06 

8 markets.! 

Eggs: Extra large, Chicago Dozen -610 | . 458 
Butter: 92 score, Chicago Pound. .-- . 699 . 669 


1 Average for weeks ending Nov. 1, 1952, and Jan. 17, 1953, consecutively. 


Bureau of Agricultura] Economics. Compiled from Market News Service, except barley and flaxseed from 
Minneapolis Daily Market Record 





Average prices received by farmers for farm products, United States 


Estimated Estimated 


Commodity and unit 





Nov. 1, 1952! Jan. 15, 1953 
Wheat, per bushel $2. 10 $2. 10 
Rye, per bushel 1. 76 1, 65 
Rice (rough), per hundredweight 5. 92 6. 43 
Corn, per bushel - 1. 49 1. 48 
Oats, per bushel _ 836 821 
Barley, per bushel 1. 42 1, 37 
Sorghum, grain, per hundredweight 2. 84 2.74 
Hay, all baled, per ton 25. 80 26. 40 
Cotton, American upland, per pound 3541 2979 
Cotton, American-Egyptian, per pound 168. 00 100. 00 
Cottonseed, per ton 70, 20 65. 30 
Soybeans, per bushel 2.71 | 2. 69 
Peanuts, per pound lll 109 
Flaxseed, per bushel 3 74 3 70 
Potatoes, per bushel 2.14 2. 06 
Sweetpotatoes, per bushel 3. 02 3. 86 
Beans, dry edible, per hundredweight 8. 48 8. 46 
Peas, dry field, per hundredweight 5. 78 6.09 
Apples, per bushel 2.77 3, 21 
Grapefruit, per box ? 1. 01 &8 
Oranges, per box 2. 1. 50 1.15 
Lemons, per box 1.92 2 86 
Hogs, per hundredweight 17. 65 17. 80 
Beef cattle, per hundred weight 21. 65 19. 70 
Veal calves, per hundredweight 23. 70 23. 40 
Sheep, per hundredweight 8. 40 
Lambs, per hundred weight 20. 30 
Butterfat, in cream, per pound 683 
All milk, wholesale, per hundredweight * 4.89 
Milk, retail, per quart 5 211 
All chickens, live, per pound 265 
Turkeys. live, per pound 336 
Eggs, per dozen 458 
Wool, per pound 510 
INDEX NUMBERS (1910-14100) 

| 9 
Prices received by farmers : ‘ 280 | 267 
Parity index 222 | 2x2 
Parity ratio 99 | 95 

| 

A verage of prices received Oct. 15 and Nov. 15 except grapefruit, which is Oct. 15. 
? Equivalent on-tree returns for all methods of sale. 
’ Estimated average price for the month for all milk sold at wholesale to plants and dealers 


4 Preliminary. 
5 Sold by farmers directly to consumers. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 


Carryover of specified agricultural commodities at the end of the 1951-52 marketing 
year and estimated carryover at the end of the 1952-53 marketing year 


Estimated carryover at 
end of 1952-53 ! 


Date of 
carryover 


Carryover at end of 


Commodity 1951-52 


Wheat July 1 | 256 million bushels 560 million bushels. 
Cotton Aug, 1) 2.8 million bales 4.1 million bales. 
Corn Oct. 1 | 486 million bushels | 700 million bushels 
Rye July 3.9 million bushels 4 million bushels. 
Oats do 283 million bushels 225 million bushels. 
Barley }...do 73 million bushels J 50 million bushels 
Butter Mar. 31 | 6.5 million pounds... 100 million pounds. 
Cheese ___- do 155 million pounds 220 million pounds. 
Nonfat dry milk solids do.....| 62.3 million pounds......| 235 million pounds, 


1 Estimated carryover at the end of 1952-53 marketing year is based partly on expected domestic dis. 
appearance and exports for the remainder of the marketing season. The carryover actually realized at the 
end of the current season may vary moderately from these estimates depending on trends in consumption 
and exports during the rest of the season. 
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Furure DEPARTMENTAL Po icy 


Mr. Anpersen. Now, Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you 2 or 3 
questions relative to agricultural policy. I do not want to burden 
you personally with detailed questions as to minor matters, but I 
do feel that we in this subcommittee are in a somewhat similar position 
to you gentlemen in your position in the Department of Agriculture. 
We are all trying to do the very best that we can for agriculture. 
We cannot have a prosperous Nation without having a prosperous 
agriculture as its foundation stone. We as farmers must receive a 
fair price for what we produce or we will be unable to feed the millions 
of United States citizens dependent upon an ample supply of food 
for their very rage ‘e. The farmer, as you know, Mr. Secretary, 
must have parity if he is to continue the great job ahead of him. 
Farmers are interested—and very much so—in your viewpoint today. 
To me the first necessity for a prosperous agriculture is confidence 
in what lies ahead as to a fair price return for the products farmers 
produce. 

PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Now, if I were to critize your statement at all, I would say that 
you have not gone very extensively into what we term ‘‘price supports.” 
Now that, to me, is the one big issue in agriculture today. We 
cannot sell our farm commodities in a free market when we must 
purchase qverything farmers need in a protected market. I wonder 
if you are now able to give us a more specific idea than what we can 
gain from the press as to your viewpoint on price supports. I am 
sure that a reassuring statement by you would go far to quiet the 
criticism which you have no doubt noticed in various quarters. 

Mr. Benson. Mr. Chairman, on February 5, we issued what we 
refer to as a general statement on agricultural policy. This was 
developed largely by the 14-man committee which was appointed by 
President Eisenhower on nominations of the Secretary designate at 
that time. This committee met for 3 days out at the University of 
Maryland, 3 days and 3 nights, really. They were a working com- 
mittee. They were chosen because of their broad knowledge of 
agriculture. One of the two or three problems I placed in their hands 
for consideration was the question of developing a broad statement 
on agricultural policy. 

After they had submitted it to me for such use as I may wish to 
make of it with my associates in the Department, we took the oppor- 
tunity of having members of the general farm organizations take a 
look at it. They made some suggestions. Some people here in the 
Congress saw it. After we felt pretty well satisfied with it we de- 
cided, because of the demand for such a statement to be issued, to 
issue it, which we did on February 5. It outlines in a very general 
way some of the broad objectives and policies we feel are sound for 
the industry as a long-term proposition. 

In that statement we recognize the need for supports because of the 
very hazardous nature of agriculture, because of the mechanization 
and the commercialization of agriculture; we recognize that it is in a 
somewhat difficult and hazardous position and there is a need for some 
type of support as a protection against undue stress, against some of 
the hazards of agriculture. We recognize that the present support 
program is on the books for 2 years, and of course we are duty-bound, 
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obligated, to carry that program out fully and effectively and that, 
of course, we intend to do as we intend to carry out all the policies 
established by the policy-making body which is the Congress. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Let me interupt there and say that I am glad to 
hear that last statement of yours, because after all, the policy- -making 
body of the Government is the Congress. I am glad that you make 
that statement voluntarily, of your own free will and accord, because 
regardless of what many pecple do think, in the final analysis what 
shall be the coming programs will be decided on the floor of the House 
and of the Senate. You are in a rather outstanding position as far as 
agriculture is concerned, and the Congress and our people look to you 
for a definition of this policy vital to agriculture. We in the Congress 
want to cooperate with you in the possible changing or improving of 
the various programs affecting agriculture. 

Hundreds of letters coming to my desk show that farmers are 
caught between declining prices on the one hand and rising prices for 
everything they have to buy on the other. Services they purchase 
have gone up and it is not heartening to them to be told they must 
anticipate a further 5-percent decline in prices during 1953 as was 
indicated by the BAE prior to your taking office. The cattle price 
situation, for example, is so acute in my State that the Minnesota 
Legislature memorialized the Congress to take immediate action to 
relieve it. Mr. Secretary, I am sure you know that over the last 14 
years less than $100 million a year can rightfully be charged to the 
entire price support program. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that this was repaid many times over through income taxes paid by 
the farmers, nor must we forget that industry through tax concessions 
by amortization processes were helped to the extent of many billions 
of dollars from the Treasury, and organized labor received wage 
raises with Government approval and operated under floors which 
permitted a fair income to that group in our country. There are 
some who will say that the $2 billion spent during World War IT as 
direct subsidies to the consumers to give them cheaper butter, meat, 
and milk products should be charged against the price support pro- 
gram when in reality that program benefited consumers only. Dur- 
ing that period the farmers were held down as to what they received 
in gross income. I know that from personal experience relative to 
butterfat and other products. For instance, I could obtain 56 cents 
a pound from my local creamery and the Government paid me a 
consumer’s subsidy of 17 cents a pound. Now had that butter gone 
into the free market we farmers would have received $1 a pound dur- 
ing a substantial period. I was forced to sell my dairy herd as were 
five of my closest neighbors because of low prices for butterfat and 
difficulties in securing farm labor. I was very much pleased when | 
heard our President’s pledge at Kasson, Minn., last September, in 
these words: 

And here, and now, without any ifs or buts, I say to vou thet I stand behind 
and the Republican Party stands behind—the price support laws now on the books. 
This includes the amendment to the Basic Farm Act, passed by the votes of both 


parties in Congress, to continue through 1954 the price supports on basic com- 
modities at 90 percent of parity. I firmly believe 


continued the President— 


that agriculture is entitled to a fair, full share of the netione] income and it must 
be a policy of Government to help agriculture achieve this goal in ways that 
minimize Government control and protect the farmers’ independence; and a fair 
share is not merely 90 percent of parity— it is full parity. 
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I personally made a good many speeches during the campaign 
urging my farmers to vote for the President on the basis that the 
Republican Party would do just that and it is my purpose to do 
everything I can to see that that obligation is met. It is a sacred 
obligation to me and its performance is necessary to the prosperity 
of all of our people. Iam sure that you are aware of that pledge too, 
Mr. Secretary. However, I am not positive in my own mind from 
the statements you have made to date that you and I have the same 
conception of what that pledge meant. That is why I should like 
to have you tell this subcommittee today, if you will, just how you 
do intend to make reasonably sure that the farmer will receive 100 
percent of parity for what he produces. I think you owe it to the 
people of the country and the farmers particularly to be very specific 
on this. I have had some write me that the principal help agriculture 
needs now is reassurance as to what lies ahead in the way of a program 
of price supports. I agree with that contention. I was very much 
interested in your recent speech before the Central Livestock Shipping 
Association in St. Paul, particularly with reference to that portion 
which reads as follows: 

Price supports should provide insurance against disaster to the farm producing 
plant and help to stabilize national food supplies. 

I believe Mr. Secretary, that price supports should assure the farmer 
full parity return, and to me the words “insurance against disaster” 
do not meet the specifications for a ‘full parity return.” Now, Mr. 
Secretary, in view of the importance of this question to every person 
connected with agriculture in the country, I feel that everything 
possible must be done to clear up any misunderstandings which may 
now exist and to develop a sound, effective program behind which we 
can all stand. I want to ask you at this time to discuss for the 
record your position on price supports. It is only through a direct 
statement from you—the No. 1 representative of agric ulture in this 
administration—that the fears of the farmers in the country will be 
set at rest. 

First, | want to assure you that I know you have inherited a declin- 
ing market. The price of good cattle has dropped $10 a hundred 
weight in the last 12 months. Farm income this past year was 
scarcely two-thirds of that in 1947. Prices for everything the farmer 
buys have gone up during that same period. The net profit in 
farming is being squeezed out to a dangerous level. You have a 
tough job ahead of you. I feel sure that you will do your best to 
restore prosperity to agriculture. Mr. Secretary, I will appreciate 
your answer to the question ‘ have asked of you. 

Mr. Benson. Of course I realize, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
that I am in a very unique aan as you put it, and a very diffic ult 
one. I am sure that the eves of farmers are upon the Department, 
and it is only right they should expect to know something of the 
thinking of the new Secretary of Agriculture. I might say there has 
been a good deal of pressure for me to say something and that was one 
of the principal reasons for the policy statement we issued. Then 
I felt from the beginning and I find that there are a number of leaders 
in agriculture who share the view that we should get this issue out 
in the open and debated thoroughly, the pros and -cons of it. If 
there are weaknesses in the present program, what are they? If 
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there is a part of the present program we want to continue, and 
strengthen, what are those parts? The sooner we get it out and 
debate it thoroughly, the better position we will be in to develop the 
kind of program that is best for agriculture as we approach the end 
of the present legislation. It was with that thought in mind that I 
spoke out at St. Paul and when I did speak out there, the items I 
emphasized on matters of policy were all taken from this statement, 
almost the identical words were used; and then at Des Moines, last 
week, I discussed the subject again in the hope that farmers every- 
where would start thinking about this very important problem. 


ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL AND DES MOINES SPEECHES ON PRICE SUPPORT 


Mr. AnpERSEN. If I may interrupt you, as long as you mentioned 
the St. Paul meeting, it might be well for me to bring out what I am 
personally driving at in the way of reassurances. Now, you may 
have had such policy in mind when you spoke at that particular con- 
vention, but as you will notice, here is the headline in the St. Paul 
Dispatch by its well known agricultural editor, Mr. Stedman, the day 
following your speech, and you will notice that headline reads as 
follows: ‘‘Benson for free farm prices; don’t depend on United 
States for support, Secretary warns’’. Of course, then, the farmers 
immediately asked themselves this question: Just what is meant by 
“free farm prices’’? 

Here is a headline in the Washington Post of the next day. You 
have seen it, Mr. Benson. It states “Benson spells doom to farm 
bounty”. I am quoting these headlines to show what seems to be 
the impression gained from your speech at St. Paul by these particular 
writers. That is why | thought it might be very well right here if 
we could reach a clearer idea as to exactly what you do mean and just 
how far will you go in supporting farm commodities. 

I do not personally think Mr. Benson, that the two speeches you 
have made at St. Paul and at Des Moines are entitled to any such 
headlines as these that I have quoted. I have read those speeches 
carefully and am convinced that you are not opposed to full parity. 
You, however, do want to study carefully all pertinent facts before 
committing yourself to any definite price-support program. 

Mr. Benson. Of course, Mr. Chairman, we have no control over 
headlines, and ofttimes a report of a speech is made in the press 
before the speech is read. Of course, in the speech at St. Paul, and 
it is my feeling now, I endorsed the present support program. I did 
raise questions regarding the wisdom of continuing high support 
programs as a general policy. 


OPINION OF PRESENT SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Let me understand you, if you will permit me to 
interject. You did endorse the present support program fully? 

Mr. Benson. I did. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. At the same time, however, I understand from 
reading your speech that you did have reservations as to the wisdom 
in the future of continuing some of these supports at present levels? 

Mr. Benson. That is right. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Becausé of unforeseen economic conditions? 
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Mr. Benson. Yes, and the tendency for supports as a long-term 
proposition at high levels to prevent adjustments and to freeze the 
industry. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I do not recall, Mr. Benson, that you have at any 
time ever said that you are in opposition to the present 90 percent 
supports, as such. 

Mr. Benson. I have never said that. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am glad to hear that. I have never seen any 
such direct statement from you. 

The President did not, as far as I recall, at Kasson, go into the 
mechanics of how he was going to secure the 100 percent of parity 
return he pledged there to agriculture. Now, are you able to tell 
us today just how you feel you can eventually secure this 100-percent 
parity return to agriculture? 

Mr. Benson. Of course, there are many factors in it, Mr. Chairman. 
In the first place, I do feel that there should be some insurance, some 
guaranty, some upport of prices. 

Mr. Anpersen. Frankly, there has to be. We cannot afford to 
let the market collapse. 

Mr. Benson. That is right. And, of course, tied in with it is 
more effective marketing, improving our marketing machinery, 
making it more efficient. We have put a lot of emphasis in years 
past on great efficiency in production. That is all good; it all helps; 
and, of course, we want to continue it. But I do feel that we could do 
more in the way of research and study of our marketing machinery 
in order to make it 

Mr. AnpEerRSEN. That, I think you will agree with me, is more for 
the long-term pull. 

Mr. Benson. That is right; for the long-term pull. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am interested in knowing exactly what we might 
expect during the next 4 years in holding flax, for example, and corn, 
wheat, oats; barley, and rye, at a near-parity level. Do you think 
that our administration will be willing, if necessary, to continue these 
90 percent supports on such storables? 

Mr. Benson. I feel they will be willing if it is found necessary to 
continue supports at whatever level seems to be the nest interests of 
the farmers. 

DISLOCATIONS IN SUPPORT PROGRAM 


We, of course, have some concern as to what we find in certain 
commodities, the relationship between certain commodities, as a re- 
sult in part of the supports that we have had at the present level. 


HOG-CORN RATIO 


Let me give one example: At the present time, we are having a 
great accumulation of corn. 1 was amazed to find how much of it 
was approaching the point of deterioration. It was because of that 
fact that we established a policy of revolving the stock so that it 
would not go out of condition; before it reached-that point we would 
sell it and replace it with new corn. But while the corn has been 
accumulating, hog numbers have been declining and normally, I 
believe I am approximately right when I say that, normally about 50 

ercent of all of our corn moves through hogs, is marketed through 
ogs. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. Benson. Because the price of corn has been held at a high 
level, it has been more profitable for the farmer to sell his corn and 
not to feed it through hogs. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Let me interject there. About a year ago, as this 
committee knows, we had in this room Mr. Charles Brannan, then 
Secretary of Agriculture. I pleaded with Mr. Brannan to recognize 
the facts as far as the downturn in the hog market then was concerned. 
He refused to do anything whatsoever toward supporting hogs during 
January and February 1952, and, as a consequence, according to my 
figures, that failure on his part to do what he should have done cost the 
hog producers of America about $500 million in those months. This 
situation resulted from the difference between the 21 cents they should 
have had on the market and the 15 cents they actually received. This 
is just an example of how much the lack of proper price support aid 
can, and did, cost the entire economy of our Nation. 


NEED FOR SUPPORT FLEXIBILITY 


Mr. Benson. We need some flexibility so there will be adjustments 
made as between commodities in response to the supply and demand 
situation. It is possible, I think, to have a support so high that you 
may price a product out of the market. 


SUCCESSFUL TURKEY SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. AnperseN. That is correct, Mr. Benson, and before I get too 
far away from this statement I made about Mr. Brannan, I want to 
show where he did something very worthwhile for agriculture. Last 
August, I got in touch with him from Minnesota and told him that 
the turkey market was getting in a very serious predicament. He 
immediately stepped in through the Department and instituted a very 
fine turkey-buying program, and that saved the turkey producers in 
America last year from tremendous loss. It did everybody good, just 
because he took positive action. Approximately $30 million was in- 
vested in purchasing frozen turkeys and these in turn were turned 
over to the school lunch program for consumption. Mr. Brannan did 
a very fine thing for the turkey people when he put that program into 
effect, just as I personally think you are going to do a very fine thing 
for the beef producer if you dee ‘ide to get into the market in C hicago 
and other terminals when the beef market is down temporarily—get 
in there and buy some of that good meat, not necessarily the choice 
cuts, and then turn it over for immediate consumption to the school 
lunch program, or to institutions of a charitable nature. Let us get 
rid of it and bolster the market at the time when it will do some good. 
That is my conception as to how to handle perishables. 

Mr. Benson. I am sure that these purchase programs during times 
of flush production can be very helpful. 


RELIEVING BUTTER SURPLUS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Have you any information you can pass on to this 
subcommittee as to your possible action on butter supports? Have 
you announced anything on that? I personally think you should 
continue the 90 percent price support program on butter. 
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Mr. Benson. We have not made any announcement, Mr. Chairman. 
We are just finishing our study of it. I hope we will have some 
announcement before the.end of the week. We have been studying 
it very carefully, as you know. It is the first really major decision 
that the new Secretary is required to make. 

Mr. AnpEeRsEN. What possible outlets do you find, then, for that 
butter, besides the school lunch program? 

Mr. Benson. We are exploring the possibility of moving some of it 
into relief channels, into Korean relief. Apparently, there is not 
much need for it in Holland. We explored that, because that is a 
heavy butter-producing country, as you know. We are also cooperat- 
ing with the industry in a program to promote greater consumption 
of butter. We feel that in all of these programs it is an advantage to 
have the industry team up with us, not only in helping to work out 
the details of the program, but he Iping to promote whatever program 
we decide upon, and I believe there is much that can be done in moving 
more of this butter into consumption. We found that was true in the 
case of meat. Consumption of meat has greatly increased in the last 
2 or 3 weeks —in some areas better than 30 percent—and part of that 
has been due to the promotion of the consumption of meat. Various 
retail and distribution groups have cooperated in helping to move it. 
It may be that we can also purchase direct some of that butter for use 
in the Army. They have advanced somewhat their purchases of beef 
and that has been helpful. We are going to explore every possible 
avenue of moving some of it. Butter, of course, as you know, will 
not store for as long a period as corn and some of the cereals, so we 
need to move some of it, although the stocks are not as high as they 
have been at times in the past. They are rather heavy for this time 
of the year. We have not reached the flush period yet and we have in 
storage something like, as I recall the figure, nearly 75 million pounds 
and it is moving in at more than a million pounds aday. That isa 
large quantity when you realize that we are not in the flush season. 


FARM INCOME DETERMINES NATIONAL PROSPERITY LEVEL 


Mr. AnperRsEN. Now, Mr. Secretary, I shall get back to my favor- 
ite theme. There are a lot of people in America who do not realize 
that unless you have a prosperous agriculture, you can never have a 
prosperous national economy. As I sat listening to the President’s 
inaugural address, I thought he had the cart before the horse when he 
said the prosperity of agriculture depended upon a prosperous nation. 
It is just the other way around, because new wealth comes from the 
mines and the soil and the forests and it is a proven fact that the level 
of the overall national economy is the value of new wealth we get out 
of agriculture meee <d by seven. It is a peculiar fact, and the sta- 
tistics will bear me out, that from 1900 to this date, for each $1 billion 
in gross income given to agriculture, the whole Nation as a result 
received $7 billion of revenue. 

I am firmly convinced that we can almost establish the economic 
pattern of our Nation by determining what gross income the farmer 
will have. For example, in 1932 agriculture ‘had $64 billion and the 
whole Nation had approximately only $45 billion. As a consequence 
we had the worst times so far as agriculture is concerned since the 
Cleveland period. In the high point in 1947, if you recall, the whole 
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Nation had about $240 billion in gross income. That total divided by 
seven is about $35 billion, which corresponds very closely to the gross 
income for agriculture for that year. 

But the point I am bringing up is this: You are in a situation where 
you must buy butter. All right. Assume you spend $150 million on 
butter and recover only $50 million of that $150 million purchase. 
That $100 million loss incurred by the Government I am positive 
will result in the dairy producer staying in business and our economy 
all the way up the line receiving back fully $500 million for that 
investment. We simply cannot afford to sit by and do nothing for 
these great segments of our agricultural production when temporary 
price setbacks occur. That is my personal conviction. At the same 
time, I agree wholeheartedly with you in the research and other 
long-range programs, but I still go back to what my mail shows me 
today. My farmers want some reassurance as to where our adminis- 
tration is and what is going to happen in the future, in relation to the 
price-support program. 

Mr. Benson. I am sure we can all agree that agriculture is our 
most basic industry. I think probably what the President had in 
mind was that there is some interdependence between agriculture and 
other industries. 

Of course, it is to the advantage of agriculture to have full employ- 
ment, high business activity, because that means there will be a 
better demand for our farm products. I am sure that agricultural 
prices would be lower today if we did not have high business activity, 
and of course that is one of the hopeful things in moving some of this 
butter as there has been in moving of the beef—the fact that there is 
high purchasing power. 

Mr. ANprERSEN. Mr. Secretary, I am not satisfied as to vour answer 
to my original question. How far do you think you can go in relation 
to price supports on storables, and can you offer reassurance which 
farmers seem to ask for in relation to your future price-support 
policies? 

Mr. Benson. I think as a long-time proposition, we are going to 
need price supports as a stabilizing influence in agriculture and as 
assurance or an insurance against distress for our agricultural industry, 
and also as a protection for our national food supply. And in that 
respect, of course, a support program should be of interest to consumers 
everywhere; not only to agriculture, I look upon it as much broader 
than just agriculture. 

It concerns every consumer of food in America and our friends 
abroad to have a sound agriculture, and to have the program supported 
so we will have the assurance of an adequate food and fiber supply. 


SUPPORTS AS INCENTIVES FOR PRODUCTION 


There is another purpose also which price supports may serve and 
serve very effectively, particularly during times of emergency. They 
can be used effectively as incentives for greater production in the 
particular line in which production may be needed, as an added in- 
ducement. 

Mr, AnpersEN. I think we are doing that today on cotton, are 
we not, American Egyptian cotton? I think there is a 135 percent 
floor under that particular cotton today. 
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SUPPORTS TO DISCOURAGE OVERPRODUCTION 


Mr. Benson. It can be used very effectively as an instrument to 
stimulate production in lines where it is needed. 

Mr. AnprersEeN. That is correct, sir, and that is why I do not 
agree with these people who say “Well, we must have only 75 percent 
parity supports in certain years to prevent over production in certain 
commodities.”’ If we have too much production for example in corn, 
and we need oats and barley or flax seed instead, all the Department 
will have to do is announce that for 1 year they will support flax seed, 
oats, and barley at 110 instead of 90 and you will see the acreage shift 
automatically from corn to those crops. We should not lower the 
support floor in order to shift acreage. Raise instead the floor under 
the desired commodity. 

Mr. Horan, I now turn the questioning over to you. I am proud, 
Mr. Secretary, to have as my colleague upon this subcommittee a 
man versed as well as Mr. Horan is upon agricultural matters. 

Mr. Horan. I just want to say that I have been sitting on this 
subcommittee for about 8 years now, Mr. Benson, and I have seen 
what I thought were sincere efforts to remodel the Department of 
Agriculture. It is not always easy. Because some of the Bureaus 
have been there longer than the present administration, they do not 
respond too easily. I just want to compliment you on at least making 
what to me looks like an intelligent approach to some possible modi- 
fications that have been needed for quite a while. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


I have only two questions. One of them is asked in the interest of 
defending our system of price supports. There is no point in having 
price supports merely to produce if you cannot consume. I notice in 
two instances where you have referred to attempts that I think are 
both very valid to step up and maybe infuse some real blood into our 
export market operations. The International Wheat Agreement 
certainly is very desirable for any producing nation, especially one 
which has price supports, because if you cannot get rid of the wheat 
all we do is build up the surpluses and place agriculture in a bad light. 
Now, the International Wheat Agreements I happen to be fairly 
close to. I know some of the problems and personally have tried to 
work closely with our Canadian brethren—you mentioned 4 export 
nations—there are really only 2. Australia is classed as 1 of the 4 but 
the first thing they did in London last year was to reduce their com- 
mitment. And France, I understand, imports almost as much as 
they export through the agreement. So you can almost rule her out. 
That leaves Canada and ourselves as the main suppliers. I just want 
to ask you if you or Mr. Morse have any comments for the record at 
this time on the International Wheat Agreements? I doubt that you 
have. 

Mr. Benson. I doubt that we have anything more than is in the 
statement. Mr. Morse can speak for himself. 

Mr. Morse. It has been moving very slowly, and about all we can 
say, since these are rather delicate negotiations with 46 nations 
involved, with their delegates here, and the proceeding is supposed 
to be off the record— 

Mr. Horan. They have been off the record pretty much, too, for: 
that large a group of people getting together. 
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Mr. Morss. I think the confidences have been kept very well, 
but as you know, we are in our fourth week and we have not made as 
much progress as I had hoped by any means. 


OBJECTIVES IN FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Horan. Well now, let us leave that for a minute. I notice 
you have Francis R. Wilcox to temporarily head the OFAR reor- 
ganization. Without any malice toward anyone who has been work- 
ing in OFAR, I would like to see that office take a new tack and 
really work for foreign markets. In case the rest of the subcommittee 
is not aware of it, I will mention that Mr. Wilcox is head of the Sunkist 
citrus organization in Mr. Hunter’s home State of California, and a 
very very able man. I assume that he is only with you until you have 
worked out some of your problems there. 

Mr. Benson. We felt that the agency was set up originally to help 
promote farm markets for our own agricultural produc ts, and that 
through the years it has got somewhat afield from that. We felt it 
important to bring someone in there who has had a background in 
agriculture and in the export field to make a study of it immediately. 
I hope that that agency ean be more effective in the future in helping 
to promote the sale and export of our products abroad. 

I might say on the wheat agreement that we have two interests in it. 
Of course, first of all we would like to see it used as an instrument to 
help move much of our surplus wheat, and secondly, we would like 
to keep the cost to the taxpayer down as much as we can, realizing 
that the President and the new administration are trying to balance 
the budget. 

SUBSIDIZING EXPORT OF SURPLUSES 


Mr. Horan. I share that view, Mr. Secretary, but in the practical 
world we have to take practical steps. I assume that Mr. Coke in 
reviewing the work of rebuilding OF AR and reestablishing its objec- 
tives is also studying the programs that we use now in order to bull- 
doze our way into some of the markets that we lost during the war. 
We had section 32 funds. We have renamed them, at this sub- 
committee’s suggestion, as “‘the removal of surplus commodities,” 
which we thought was a more practical title for those funds; and 
through the International Wheat Agreement, through the agreement 
itself we have committed ourselves to supply a certain amount of 
wheat without reference to our acquiring price. So we have what 
to me amounts to a two-price system. We know that some of the 
major farm organizations are asking for a two-price system now. I 
am not too sure but what we ought to be completely honest and if 
you feel that in order to maintain our foreign markets we should 
not come right out and say we are going to have a two-price system 
and then make the best deal we can. It is all well and good to say, 
‘Trade not aid,” but unless you can get the importing nations to unde r- 
stand what you mean, or put the money in their pockets, so they 
can buy from us it is a good slogan and no more. I wonder if Mr. 
Coke would care to comment on that at this time. 

Mr. Coxnz. We are not quite ready to do much in the way of 
commenting on it. We have the OFAR program as well as these 
other programs under study to see if we cannot get something that 
will really do the job. But we are not yet in position to indicate 
where we are going exactly. 
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Mr. Horan. But you are reviewing all of these? I am not sure that 
those two cover all of our activities in the direction of a two-price 
system. I think probably since these hearings are useful to quite a 
number of people in agriculture, when we have the appropriate 
divisions of the Department up here that we may be able to spread on 
the record our every activity in that direction. Four years under the 
International Wheat Agreement I think is going to cost atleast $600 
million and of course we commit section 32 funds and Sugar Act funds 
and/or things which amount to a two-price system. I personally 
would like to have that all spread on the record because, Mr. Chair- 
man, it does not make much sense to me if we merely build up sur- 
pluses and then do not put equal emphasis on getting rid of those 
surpluses. Personally, there was a lot of talk about the Russian gift 
of a quarter million dollars to England yesterday. I think probably 
the gift of some of our corn to them would be far more appreciated 
over there. So 1 am going to look forward to some very interesting 
record when we get to this because I think it is vital. 


TRANSMISSION OF VESICULAR EXANTHEMA DISEASE 


One other very practical question that has disturbed the Director 
of Agriculture for the State of Washington—I think it is fitting and 
appropriate that I inquire as to what we are doing with this vesicular 
exanthema disease when it apparently has an outbreak in interstate 
shipment. Mr. Svere Omdahl, a very able young man who is our 
director of agriculture, protests that hogs loaded in the Midwest are 
cleared by the Department of Agriculture at the point of loading but 
that apparently when they reach the State of Washington they have 
contracted the disease. Our packers out there particularly, not the 
farmers as I understand it, are unable to collect indemnity or to have 
any recourse. That does appear to me to be something that ought 
to be seriously considered. I might say that the letter from Mr. 
Omdahl went down to Dr. Simms, in the BAI. I assume that he 
may have had discussions with some of you in the Secretary’s office. 

Mr. Benson. Yes, it was mentioned to me by a group that came 
in only for a very brief period who were going to confer together 
with Dr. Simms over in BAI. We are studying the problem very 
carefully. We have consulted with the industry on it, as you know, 
and it presents a very serious problem for the hog industry. There 
is no question about it. There are some hogs that have left the point 
of shipping considered to be free of it and then have the disease show 
up later after they have reached their destination. It is going to take 
more study before we get to the bottom of it. 


LEGISLATION REQUIRED FOR INTERSTATE DISEASE CONTROL 


Mr. Horan. I assume, in the absence of any further knowledge, that 
it would require legislation to correct the present procedure? 

Mr. Benson. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Rozerts. I might say, Mr. Secretary, that BAI, working with 
some of the State-control people, are developing a program they hope 
can be carried out without additional legislation which will make the 
present eradication program more effective. We have been working 
now for months on it, as you know. We thought we were making 
pretty good progress up until about December. But now we are 
pretty much at a standstill, if we are not losing ground. The objective 
of the new program is to have more effective, vegh severe, quaran- 
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tine regulations. I am sure that by the time the Bureau of Animal 
Industry appears before this committee they will have the new pro- 
gram formulated and will be able to tell you about it, perhaps also 
with some indication of what its costs may be, because it is very 
apparent now that this program is going to go well into 1954 if not 
throughout the entire year. 

Mr. Morse. May I supplement that by saying that probably State 
legislation, rather than Federal is what will be needed. Some of the 
States have been taking action and when this matter was under dis- 
cussion, plans were made to go out to Chicago and hold these meetings 
to which the Secretary referred, to lay the problem before the repre- 
sentatives of the industries and States and so on, and ask their guid- 
ance on what should be done so that they would help to pick up the 
responsibility on it as much as possible. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, Mr. Secretary, I will ask Mr. Whitten, if he 
will, to take part in this discussion at this time. I am sure that he has 
questions to ask of you. I want to say this of Mr. Whitten—lI do not 
think there are many Members of Congress who have done as much 
for agriculture through the years as he has during the-past 10 years 
on this subcommittee during which time I served with him. 


REGROUPING OF DEPARTMENTAL AGENCIES 


Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do have some 
questions. 

First, I appreciate the statement that my friend has made with 
reference to my service here. We are fortunate to have Carl Andersen 
as chairman of this subcommittee. He knows his subject and has 
rendered fine service for years. This subcommittee has through the 
years worked rather hard for w hat they conceive to be the best interests 
of agriculture and the Nation, too. I presume—and I am not trying 
to stir up too many things unless it may bring to the surface that which 
might improve the situation a little bit—we have been almost united 
in this committee. In fact, the only increases under this bill that 
went on the floor were those that my Republican colleagues added. 
And yet, Mr. Secretary, I do notice that when you arrived in Wash- 
ington, your first press release was that the Department of Agriculture 
was the prime example of expanded governmental bureaucracy. 
What were your exact words in that instance? 

Mr. Benson. I never used the word “bureaucracy”; I do not know 
that I have ever used it, Mr. Congressman. It did appear in the 
press, but through some inadvertence or something. I presume it 
must have come from somewhere in the Department, but I did not 
use the words. 

Mr. Wuitrren. What was the press release? Do you recall? 

Mr. Benson. The emphasis, of course, was on this regrouping of 
agencies as a means of making the administration of the Department 
more effective, and, we thought, more economical in the long run. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could we insert in the record at this point, that 
pertinent part of the press release? 

Mr. ANDERSEN., We will insert in the record at this point a copy of 
Secretary Benson’s memorandum announcing the grouping of agencies 
of the Department, together with the pertinent part of the press 
release requested by Mr. Whitten. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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Unitrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 21, 1958. 


MeMorRANDUM No. 1320 


ADMINISTRATIVE GROUPING OF DEPARTMENT AGENCIES 
To All Employees: 


To me it is a great, although unexpected, honor to have been asked by Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eiser.hower to serve as Secretary of Agriculture. I approach the 
task humbly, realizing the grave and far-reaching responsibilities I have assumed. 
I assure you I am fully aware of the important contribution the employees of this 
great Department have made to its accomplishments, and to the service it has 
rendered 40 agriculture and to the entire Nation. It is a pleasure to be associ- 
ated with the many hard-working, conscientious employees in the Department 
who over many years have built up a tradition for effective public service. I am 
looking forward to meeting as many of you as I possibly can in the months ahead. 

We can all be proud of the men who have been asked to assume positions of 
leadership on the Department’s staff. They are men of competence, with years 
of successful experience. Most of them are serving at great financial sacrifice 
because they have a deep sense of public duty and a desire to be of service to 
agriculture. 

As public servants, we must recognize the duty and responsibility we have to 
serve the public efficiently and well. The people of this country have a right to 
expect that everyone of us will give a full day’s work for a day’s pay. They have 
a right to expect that we will find more effective and economical ways of doing 
our job. In these times of unprecedented public debt and continued high Federal 
expenditures, the public rightfully expects us to put forth even greater effort to 
effect savings in Government operations and to reduce publie expenses. Fulfill- 
ment of this responsibility will require the undivided loyalty and support of every 
agency head and employee in the Department. We must work as a team if we 
are to meet the problems that lie ahead and render the greatest possible service 
to the farmers of America, the entire agricultural industry, and to this great and 
good country we love so much. 

A very careful study of the organization and activities of the Department in- 
dicates the need for better and more effective coordination of the various func- 
tions and activities. With this in mind, and as an initial step toward improved 
coordination in departmental direction and management, agencies and functions 
of the Department shall be grouped as indicated below, effective immediately. 
Commodity marketing and adjustment (agencies listed report through Mr. John 

H. Davis): 

Commodity Credit Corporation 
Commodity Exchange Authority 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
Production and Marketing Administration, except the Agricultural Con- 
servation Programs Branch which is hereby trausferred from that Admin- 
istration to research; extension, and land use 
Agricultural credit (agencies listed report through Mr. R. E. Short): 
Farm Credit Administration 
Farmers Home Administration 
Rural Electrification Administration 
Research, extension, and land use! (agencies listed report through the Assistant 
Secretary 
Agricultural Research Administration 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Extension Service 
Forest Service 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
Soil Conservation Service 
Agricultural Conservation Programs Branch 2 (transferred from PMA) 
Departmental administration (agencies listed report through Mr. Richard D. 
Aplin): 
Hearing examiners 
Library 
Office of Budget and Finance 
Office of Information 
Office of Personnel 
Office of Plant and Operations 
1 Including flood prevention and land and water utilization. 


! For an interim period this Branch will use facilities and field services of the Production and Marketing 
Administration in carrying out the agricultural conservation program, 
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Agency and office heads within each group will report to their respective group 
head. Group heads and the Solicitor will report on all functional and operating 
matters to the United Secretary. 

The Secretary and the Under Secretary meeting jointly with the major group 
heads and the Solicitor will consider matters of policy determination and long- 
range planning. Periodically, and as special circumstances indicate a need, all 
agency as well as group heads will meet to discuss subjects of general interest. 

This organizational arrangement will make possible closer coordination of 
related activities, and will centralize responsibility for consideration and determi- 
nation of operating problems and other matters requiring departmental attention 
within each group. 

Except as modified by the provisions of this memorandum, existing Secretary’s 
memoranda, the Department regulations, and other related documents will, 
unless and until changed by the Secretary, continue in effect. 

I know that I can count on strict adherence by agency heads to the lines of 
authority preseribed herein. A chart of the organizational] arrangement is 


attached. 
Ezra T. Benson, Secretary. 


PERTINENT SECTION OF PREsS RELEASE 


A press statement on the above announcement carried the following heading: 
“The United States Department of Agriculture, Largest of All the Nation’s 
Civilian Agencies, Swollen Into a Huge Bureaucracy of 20 Agencies and Bureaus 
in the Last 20 Years, Is Getting a Major Overhauling.”” However, there was no 
such expression in the Secretary’s memorandum to the officers and employees 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS AND PERSONNEL, AGRI- 
CULTURE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS, 1940-53 


Mr. Waurrren. Also, I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, that we 
put in the record at this point a comparison of the personnel and 
appropriations of the Department of Agriculture since 1940 with those 
of other departments of the Government. I believe this information 
and comparison would be of interest to all. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You mean you would like a résumé comparing the 
Department of Agriculture through the years? 

Mr. Wuitren. Yes, a comparison since 1940 with the other depart- 
ments and agencies of Government. As we all know that comparison 
is very favorable to the Department. We had the figures last year, 
but I would like to have them brought down to date. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Comparison of appropriations and employment of Department of Agriculture with 
other civilian departments (regular annual appropriations) 


= 7. j ‘ Percentage increase 
Fiscal year 1940 Fiseal year 1953 Percentage increase (+) 
7 . or decrease (—) 


Department eine aioe 
} 

Appropria-| Employ- Appropria-| Employ- | Appropria-| Employ- 
| 


tions ment tions | ment tions ment 
Mil. dol. Mil. dol. | | 

Agriculture ‘ 1, 054. 9 91, 370 733.8 57, 935 —30. 4 —38.7 

Commerce 54.2 26, 699 797.2 | 65,172 | +1, 370.8 +144. 1 

Interior. ..-- 191. 2 46, 547 545. 5 60, 677 +185. 3 +30. 3 

Justice_._-. ‘ 52.6 14, 720 184. 4 32, 194 +250. 6 +118.7 

Labor__... ’ “ 34.3 3, 484 222. 5 7, 815 +543. 0 +124.3 

Post Office._..-- 794. 0 303, 654 2, 793. 8 523, 779 +251. 8 72.4 

State... -- : Sie 21.0 6, 302 261.7 31, 302 +1, 146.1 +396. 7 

Treasury -. - -- ‘ as 215.9 59, 256 | 655. 5 | 89, 460 +207. 6 +50. 9 
Total above agencies 
(excluding Agricul- 

ture) ae: 1, 363. 5 460, 662 5, 460. 6 810, 399 +300. 5 +-75.9 





Note.—Employment figures of all departments other than Agriculture taken from Civil Service Com - 
mission reports for June 30, 1940, and June 30, 1952. 
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CHANNEL OF AUTHORITY UNDER DEPARTMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Wuirren. The next thing, Mr. Secretary, and I know that 
you are absolutely sincere. I have heard many highly complimentary 
statements about you from people who knew you. However, I 
have been here several years and all the reorganizations I ever saw 
reorganized up instead of down and ended up with more high-salaried 
jobs. Actually to this date all you have done is bring in 4 or 5 more 
people. 

Mr. Benson. No, I think we have not increased the staff any. 
Mr. Roberts, you can check me on this. I think the personnel is 
about the same. The assignment of responsibility is a little different, 
1 think, Congressman. 

Mr. Wuirren. There are two ways to look at it and of course you 
may have the right way. One way is to have fewer people report 
directly to you. On the other hand, the more people between you 
and the farmers, the harder it is for them to get to you. 

Mr. Benson. They do not seem to have any difficulty getting to 
me, Mr. Congressman. I am there at 8 and usually stay until 7 
and I am seeing people practically all day. I do not want to make it 
difficult for them. Iam sure that was not the object of it at all. 

Mr. Wuirren. | know you are working hard. I am just trying to 
point out that there are two sides. Everybody has his own idea of 
organization. Yours may be the best one though I don’t like too 
much farming out of large segments of the Department. That may 
not be what this is. 

Mr. Benson. I can’t take credit for this wholly. This grouping 
arrangement was studied, as I believe I indicated in my formal state- 
ment, by a committee and then it was before the bipartisan advisory 
committee, and studied by them very carefully. The heads of farm 
organizations also checked it and thought it was a good move, the 
right move and recommended it. 

Mr. Wuirren. The point of it is, though, if you have one head it 
seems in some ways it works better. That has been my observation 
through the years, and you understand this appropriations committee 
cannot write legislative reorganization, that the Department of 
Agriculture is too much a number of almost autonomous bureaus instead 
of being a Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Benson. If you have any recommendations for improvement, 
I am looking for better ways to do things all the time. 

Mr. Wuirren. Certainly it would be our purpose to do everything 
to cooperate with you, and I raise this question for what it might 
be worth. 

Mr. Benson. I can say that the present plan is working. I am 


happy with it after a month’s experience. That does not mean that 
it is perfect by any means. 


CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE JANUARY 20, 1953 


Mr. WuirreNn. Earlier today the chairman-asked that the record 
show what farm commodities were selling for on January 20. I do 


not know what he has in mind, but I can imagine. It reminds me 
of a story I once heard. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN I could tell you exactly what I have in mind. 

Mr. Wuirren. | am sure the intent is good. I suspected the 
reason. I say for the record I think it is a very good thing to have a 
record as to exactly what is the condition in agriculture at the time 
of the change of administration. 

This calls to mind a story I once heard which is most appropriate, 
I think: 

A lawyer had a lawsuit before a justice of the peace down in my 
area. The cause of action arose after the justice of the peace trying 
the case had been elected, but before he took office. The case came 
to trial after the 1st of January when the new justice of the peace took 
over. One of the lawyers for the defense raised the question that the 
justice of the peace could not try the case because the action com- 
plained of happened before he took office. The lawyers on the other 
side instead of trying to meet the legal question by quoting author- 
ities approached it this way: “Your Honor, the attorney for the de- 
fendant says you can’t try this case because it arose before you took 
office. It did Judge, but the people have been looking to you since 
you were elected last November.’ 

So I think if we want to have a true picture, let’s put in the figures 
as of the date of the election because any change from that date on 
could easily be in anticipation of who was going to take over the 
administration. Could we have those figures too? 

Mr. AnpERSON. Yes, this can be done. 

Mr. Horan. Put both of them in, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right; it shows the comparison. 

(The information requested will be found in tables appearing on 
pp. 8 and 9.) 

Mr. Benson. Regardless of where we put them, the fact is that the 
decline has been under way for 2 years and we all regret it, of course. 

Mr. Wuirren. It has disturbed all of us. If we appear sometimes 
a little sharp, I hope you will forgive us because it comes from real 
interest in the subject. 

There is a basic question which I think needs to be solved and I 
would look for your answers as to what the Department really feels. 


DISADVANTAGES OF SLIDING SCALE SUPPORT SYSTEM 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, | believe with the present conditions 
in our country, that it is essential that basic commodities or storable 
commodities have a firm price support and that the farmers be per- 
mitted to limit their production and that such firm supports be condi- 
tioned upon the farmers limiting production. 

With regard to perishables or nonstorables, all we should or can 
do is have a sum of money such as section 32 funds, buy up surpluses 
to the extent we can and divert such surplus to good uses such as the 
school-lunch program. I was before the Women’s Press Club here 
yesterday with the author of the Republican farm bill of the 80th 
Congress. He clearly espoused his viewpoint with which I strongly 
differ. But in the Republican 80th Congress, they wrote a farm bill 
which provided that if in any basic commodities there was a shortage 
of as much as 30 percent or only 70 percent of a normal supply, that 
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under those conditions there could be a 90-percent support price. 
Of course if there were only 70 percent of a normal supply there would 
be a real demand and a real market and protection under those cir- 
cumstances would mean nothing. But that law further provided 
that if there were 30 percent of a surplus, where under normal condi- 
tions there would be a stagnant market, and real need for help, then 
the only assurance was 60 percent of parity. 


FIRM SUPPORT PROGRAM DEFINED 


Now, | understood you to say a while ago that you endorsed firm 
supports. Do I understand that you are opposed to that law of the 
80th Congres which had flexible supports and are now in favor of 
firm supports? 

Mr. Benson. Well, I am in favor of the present program. I do 
not know that it is perfec t. We are studying it and hoping to improve 
onit. J can see, Mr. Congressman, it causes me a little concern when 
I see the pipelines filling up and the commodities are not moving out 
to consumers as they should. 

In other words, that the production is in excess of market demand, 
and it disturbs me because I can see the possibility of products 
deteriorating and I wonder if we do not need a little flexibility in the 
system so we won’t have a situation like we have on hogs and corn 
today where the corn-hog ratio is thrown pretty much out of kilter. 

Mr. Wuirten. I agree with that, but do I still understand that 
you are opposed to the flexible supports of the bill passed during the 
80th Congress? 

Mr. Benson. I do not think I would oppose some flexibility. 

Mr. Wurrren. In the law or in support levels? 


DEPARTMENTAL POLICY DETERMINED BY LEGISLATION 


Mr. Benson. If the Congress decided to establish that kind of 
legislation we would do the best we could to make it work, as we are 
going to do the best we can under the present iaw. 

Mr. Wuirren. As Mr. Andersen pointed out, I thought that the 
President had the cart before the horse when he says that sound 
agriculture is dependent upon a prosperous group of consumers and 
workingmen. You say if the Congress were to write firm supports 
that you would carry it out. Since I have been here, the Department 
recommends. You would not ignore it if we adopted legislation, but 
the question is, What are you going to recommend? 

Mr. Benson. I am not sure that we are ready to make a recom- 
mendation on legislation to supplant the present legislation when it 
expires. 

DECISION URGED ON SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirrten. I do not think we would have a right to ask you to 
spell it out in that detail but the bill passed in the 80th Congress was 
a number of years ago. Afterwards, the control of the ‘Congress 
changed back to the Democrats. Three or four years have elapsed 
since, in which this whole problem has been discussed. It was a 
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major issue in the campaign last fall. Whether you are for flexible 
supports as spelled out in the bill of the 80th Congress or the firm 
supports written in the law last year, is something on which you should 
have an opinion and in all likelihood your views would be known 
before you were placed in your present position. 

Mr. Benson. I don’t think I ever expressed myself on that before 
I was placed in this position. 

Mr. Wuirrr. I read in the press where Mr. Eisenhower said that 
Allan Kline would be one of his chief farm advisers and I notice where 
Mr. Kline has been to the White House and said afterwards the 
President’s views on agriculture were good. Now Mr. Kline has been 
before this committee year after year urging a flexible-price-support 
system. He was one of the chief sponsors of the bill of the 80th Con- 
gress. He is entitled to his views. I happen to differ with him. 

Now, do I understand you have not committed yourself on firm 
supports and are now free to take a position? Which position are 
vou going to take? 

Mr. Benson. Well, frankly, Mr. Whitten, I would like to have a 
little more time to see how the present program is going to work. 
We are going to try and make it work, and I would like time to study 
it in operation before I make any recommendation to this committee 
or the Congress for any changes. Is that not sound? Is it not safe 
to do that? 


INDECISION INDUCES MARKET INSECURITY 


Mr. Wuirren. I think that is sound, but in the meantime, I think 
much of the cause for the break in prices is a feeling of uncertainty 
as to what the new administration is going to do. 


PRESIDENT’S VIEWS QUERIED 


People know that in the Republican 80th Congress they did not 
provide firm support prices. The farmer did not feel it because 
they changed the control of Congress before it went into effect. 
We know that the newspapers are now pointing out the fine print in 
Mr. Eisenhower’s speech—that he did not exactly say that he would 
recommend firm price supports. According to one of the Washington 
papers who supported the President, they now point out that he ‘said 
he was in favor of getting it “at the marketplace” with three words 

‘in the marketplace,” in “italies. You have seen these fly-by-night 
insurance companies ‘where you had to read the fine print. They are 
reading the fine print to us now and we are finding that there was no 
firm commitment. When we see Mr. Kline’s expression, whose views 
we know—and you could not blame the President for giving weight 
to Mr. Kline’s advice, for he heads the biggest farm organization in 
the country—we are disturbed. It is easy for a President who has had 
little farm experience to believe that the head of the largest farm 
organization reflects the viewpoint of agriculture. 

Mr. Benson. I did not know he had been named an adviser. 

Mr. Wuirten. I believe in the campaign I read several times 
where the President said he would have the benefit of the finest 
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counsel on agricultural matters, the head of the largest farm Organi- 
zation and others whose views we know coincide with that expressed 
in the farm bill of the 80th Congress. 

Mr. Benson. I have found that the President is very anxious to 
have the views of the various groups in agriculture. He is seeking 
advice. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am sure he is. He is a great American and I 
know it is going to be his firm desire to do the right thing. We are 
trying to help him by pointing out the fatal error of following a 
program like that of the Republican 80th Congress. 

Mr. Benson. I think it is proper that you should point out what 
you consider errors. 

Mr. AnpEeRsEN. Would you allow Mr. Horan to make a short 
remark at this point, Mr. Whitten? 


ALTERNATE SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Horan. I just wanted to point out that you have two choices 
here if you are either going to have flexible price supports, or strict 
and inflexible acreage controls. I think most of us, in my opinion, 
and I have tried to watch it, would much rather have active markets 
so that we did not have to even talk about price supports. Short 
of getting that, we are just going to have to live with this problem 
and do the best we can, but the alternative to inflexible price supports, 
at whatever level you want, is strict acreage control. That is the 
choice you have got to make as I see it. 

Mr. Benson. There is another choice and that would be very heavy 
losses from spoilage and deterioration, or gifts to foreign gov ernments 
or relief agencies or something of that sort. 


USE OF SECTION 32 FUNDS IN THE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. In the 80th Congress, the then chairman of this 
committee, and he is no longer a member, set out to prohibit the use 
of section 32 funds as provided by the law. As you know, 30 percent 
of the customs receipts that we receive are set aside by law to handle 
surpluses and to promote new uses. He wanted to prohibit the use 
of that fund for the purposes set out in the act. 

I made the motion in this committee and had the support of the 
present Republican members, that those funds be used especially to 
buy nonstorable commodities. That was in the Republican 80th 
Congress that they voted on my motion and with the help of the 
present Republican members of this committee my amendment 
carried over the wishes of the then chairman. Last summer, when 
I was the chairman of this committee, we wrote in the report direc- 
tions to the Secretary of Agriculture to use these funds to buy up 
perishables and divert them to the school-lunch and other good pro- 
grams, where the funds that we were able to provide did not anything 
like meet the demand. Now, we have been committed to that kind 
of an approach. 

Mr. Benson. It seems to me that is sound, Mr. Congressman. 
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CLARIFICATION OF SECRETARY'S VIEWS ON PRICE SUPPORT 


Mr. Wuirren. I heard you say that you had endorsed the present 
firm price supports. I have read your statements rather closely, was 
interested in them, and all I ever read was that you had agreed to 
carry them out while they were still the law. I have not seen any 
endorsement of what is written in the law or any expression of sym- 
pathy for them. What I read in one of your two major speeches, 
perhaps at St. Paul, was that you felt that we ought to have something 
to take over just before disaster struck. 

Mr. Benson. I did not say just before disaster struck but to 
prevent it. 

Mr. Wuirren. What was your expression there? I would like to 
have it here in the record so we can clarify these things. If you did 
not mean it, I will be glad to hear you say so. 

Mr. Benson. I think I meant what I said, Mr. Congressman, just 
as I mean what I say now. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to have the paragraph on disaster 
included in the record at this point. 

Mr. Benson. I would be glad to put the whole speech in if you 
like, although I think that would probably be an imposition on you. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think it would be appropriate to put that part 
in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Let me quote for the record this short statement 
that Mr. Whitten desires. Quoting from Mr. Benson’s speech at 
St. Paul: 

Price supports should provide insurance against disaster to the farm producing 
plant and help to stabilize national food supplies; but price supports which tend 
to prevent production shifts toward a balanced supply in terms of demand and 
which encourage uneconomic production and result in continuing heavy surpluses 
and subsidies should be avoided. Our efforts should be to reorient our present 
national policies and programs so that they will contribute to the development of a 
prosperous and productive agriculture within our free-enterprise system. 

Mr. Benson. T hat i is the paragraph, I think the only one in which 
I used the word “disaster” and that is from the policy statement. 
This is the paragraph right here in the policy statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the St. Paul speech in which you asked us to 
raise our sights beyond the dollar sign, beyond material things. 

I read these speeches and they are the expressions of a fine individ- 
ual. I can’t differ with your expressed desire for fine citizenship and 
for independence. However, I don’t find much comfort to the farmer. 
Hardship is too much taken for granted, I think. 

Mr. Benson. I think that farmers, even when prices are good, have 
hardship. I farmed a good part of my life. I know what it is to have 
your yards full of cattle when the markets go down. I know what it is 
to see butterfat prices go down. I would like to see farmers get, not 
90 percent, but 100 percent, of parity. 

Mr. Wuirren. In the market place. 

Mr. Benson. Yes; in the market place, and with such support as 
we can make work from the long-time standpoint through aid that 
the Government might provide. 
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DISADVANTAGES OF PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


I am concerned, though, when I see the pipelines filling up and the 
stuff not moving out, and where I see that the adjustment is not 
taking place between commodities, such as we have in corn and hogs 
today. If you are going to support some, you are almost forced to 
support all and if you do it all, then at what level. If you put it at too 
high a level, you are going to get too much production. 

I think there is danger, Mr. Congressman, if I may add this state- 
ment, if our people reach the point in their thinking where every time 
a little reverse hits them they run immediately to Washington. That 
usually results in greater and greater dependency on the Government. 
It usually takes away from them, if usually weakens their morale and 
their character. Our people have always been independent in spirit. 
They have met many emergencies without Ga eernieiat aid. I would 
like to see some of that spirit maintained among our people and yet I 
recognize there are times when the Government should step in and 
help, and I am anxious to see them help. But I would like it done on 
as sound and reasonable a basis as possible. I would like to see the 
industry, each commodity group, have a hand in planning just what 
the Government should do when prices decline and when they have 
surpluses, and it is with that thought in mind that I have emphasized 
this other angle. 

I feel we have gotten away from that spirit to quite a degree. 


PECULIAR ECONOMIC POSITION OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirren. Nobody can take issue with what you have just ex- 
pressed. But this is a rather practical world in which we live, with 
the competition as to how the laws are written. The laws already 
written provide tariffs to protect industry and bargaining powers and 
minimum-wage laws to protect labor. And laws are already written 
giving millions of dollars in subsidies to American shipping, so that 
they can maintain a high level of living for their seamen and yet com- 
pete with foreign countries. And we are spending millions under laws 
written by the Congress for airlines. Under the Sugar Act, for in- 
stance, we are taxing sugar coming into this country and distributing 
the tax among the domestic sugar producers in this country. In 

ddition, freight rates have been increased 11 times in recent years. 
view of all this, it is quite disturbing to see a Secretary of Agricul- 
ure emphasizing to the extent that you do, that the farmer should 
sk for only protection from disaster. I feel if you will study labor 
and industry you will see we must work for a balance. In Washing- 
ton, in this Congress today, in your Department you are in a competi- 
tive situation. You are not going to change these other things and 
your eyes are going to be opened when you compare the reduction in 
the Department of Agriculture’s personnel and money since 1940 with 
other departments and agencies of the Government. 

So when you allow, or are a party to, or by a nonaction permit the 
Department of Agriculture and the American farmer to be pushed out 
of this picture, not only is injury being done to American agriculture, 
but as has been pointed out, food and aqakae are basic to a prosperous 
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economy. The real wealth comes from the ground and the rest is 
piled on top. And it is most disturbing to see you continue to em- 
phasize freedom, independence, courage, all of which is good. But 
this is a time when we need some sleeves rolled up to get adequate at- 
tention under the situation, as I see it, to the basic problem. And 
goodness known I am not in a position to lecture anybody. I do not 
mean it that way, but it is disturbing to me to read your speeches 
because so much of the time freedom is emphasized when what is 
called for is equality under the law. By law other segments are 
granted certain protections. It follows that agriculture must be 
supported in the samme way. 

Mr. Benson. I am sorry, Mr. Congressman, if it is disturbing to 
you but I think you will find if you read the speech through that I 
emphasized protection to agriculture; also, the hazard in agriculture. 


And I do feel—— 4 
NEED FOR POSITIVE PRICE-SUPPORT POLICY 


Mr. Waurrren. At the risk of being taken to be critical, I have not 
yet read what you really believed in, in a practical, concrete, down-to- 
earth way, nor what we could count on in your efforts to do these 
things. Your statement here today is a factual report. Your speeches 
have been splendid, but the country is looking for something that is 
really reliable and dependable. Maybe I am wrong, but that is my 
analysis of it to say the least. 

Now, with the background of the law passed in the 80th Congress 
providing flexible supports, which as I have expressed it, provided all 
sorts of help when you did not need it and only two-thirds when you 
did, it was quite natural that until you firmly assert, or somebody 
does, that the Department is going to represent agriculture in the 
competitive situation which has always existed here, there will be 
that feeling of uncertainty. 

| wonder if it would be proper and fair to ask these other gentle- 
men, Mr. Morse, Mr. Short, Mr. Davis, and Mr. Coke, whom you 
brought into the Department, if they are for firm price supports for 
basic commodities with some limitation on production for flexible 
supports? I think the country needs to know. 


DEPARTMENTAL SUPPORT POLICY 


[ will ask the Secretary—do you know whether these other gentle- 
men you have got here on your side of the table are for firm supports 
or flexible support prices? 

Mr. Benson. I am sure they are all for the present legislation, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Wuirren. For it until it dies a natural death or for its continua- 
tion until and unless you come up with something that gives better 
assurance to the farmers? 

Mr. Benson. We are for it as long as it is the policy of the Con- 
gress, naturally, and then we are studying the matter and hope that 
we can develop something that will be even better than that program. 
And I think I might add that from what experience we have had with 
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the present program, we feel probably there is a need for some flexi- 
bility, either that or an extension of the controls to other commodities. 
It certainly is not working in some instances the way it is. 


NATIONAL COMMODITY RESERVE 


Mr. Wuirren. We are spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
building up atomic bombs and tanks, automobiles, planes, and all 
those things not necessarily to be used in the Korean war but as a 
means of protection for what may be facing us. Would you think 
that, if we spend as much as $100 billion in preparing for emergencies 
that ‘military people say are dangerous, 2 billions of dollars’ worth of 
food and fiber would be too large a reserve? 

Mr. Benson, I am in favor of a substantial reserve of food prod- 
_ ucts, but I would hope it could be done in a way so there would not 
“be undue losses through spoilage and deterioration. 

Mr. Wuirren. To some extent, you can do it by this revolving 
business, can’t you? 

Mr. Benson. Yes; you can. That is one example of what I think 
is an improvement in the present program. ‘That has not been done 
before. We are trying to do it, and I think it is going to save the 
Government millions of dollars, just the revolving of corn stocks. 
Maybe we can do it in butter; I don’t know. But we are studying 
it. We have only been at it 30 days, and we have set out some 
rather broad objectives here. We have not spelled them out in detail 
because we are not in a position to do it at this time. I appreciate 
your criticism, and I appreciate your comments and your desire to be 
helpful. 

Mr. Wuirren. As I have said several times, if it were my desire to 
be purely political I would wait until the mistakes are made and then 
I could make more of it. By pointing out all that I can see now, if 
there is any merit in what I point out, at least you have a chance to 
make use of it. But there is a long story behind why the American 
people are afraid that a Republican Party in power will go for flexible 
support prices. Too frequently Republican leaders have advocated 
them. That has been contrary to the feeling of the member of this 
subcommittee. It has been contrary to the feelings of many Republi- 
can leaders on the agricultural legislative committee, including its 
chairman and the chairman and ranking Republican member of this 
committee. But there have been lots of others who have advocated 
sliding supports; and, quite naturally, that fact creates a fear in the 
minds of farmers. 

Mr. Benson. I believe, Mr. Congressman, from what contact I 
have had with farmers and farm leaders over the country, that they 
would like to see a little more flexibility in the program. Since the 
St. Paul speech in which you indicate I suggested some more flexibility 
in the program, we have had a flood of letters running about 16 to 1 
favorable to the principles announced up there. “We have had 
dozens, I guess hundreds, of editorials come in from all over the 
country, farm papers and metropolitan papers, all favorable. One 
of the reasons for raising some of these issues was to start people 
thinking and find out what they want. We would like to know what 
the farmers of the country want in the way of a program—can we 
improve on the present program.? If they want continuation of the 
program as it is, I think they ought to express themselves. We need 
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their counsel and their direction. That is one of the reasons we are 
calling in these committees to advise with us. We do not have the 
answers to all these questions. We feel we need the help from the 
industry itself. This 14-man committee that came in really developed 
this policy statement, and it was checked with several other people, 
and they were all in harmony with it as a broad statement of policy. 

When it comes to spelling out the details, that is going to take some 
more study. 

ACREAGE CONTROLS 


Mr. Wuirren. There is a basic difference, as I see it, as against 
the act passed in the 80th Congress and the views expressed on the 
present law which provides for acreage controls. 

Now, I read in your speeches many references to freeing the farmer 
and his belief in freedom. Most of them do want to be free of the 
conditions that they lived under for years when houses went unpainted 
and they did not live like the rest of the population, all because of the 
way the law was written in Washington. The farmer was just as 
good a citizen. He worked just as hard but he did not have tariffs, 
nor Minimum wage, nor supports. The other major segments did. 

I know cotton operations more than many others. W ith regard to 
cotton—and I think it is typical of many others—cotton today is 
becoming a commercial operation. It used to be that if you auted 
more cotton you just worked a little longer, planted a few more acres, 
used your own team and your own feed and seed. ‘Today you have 
to buy high-priced, expensive machinery, insecticides, and fertilizers, 
and you end up with about $125 to $150 cost per acre. We believe, 
in my section, in the cotton-growing area, that it is much sounder to 
let the farmers themselves, freely and voluntarily, where there is no 
foreseeable market for a large crop, vote a limitation on their produc- 
tion. They at least save the $125-an-acre investment by not growing 
a crop for which there is no need and therefore no market. 

I think that you, as Secretary, ought to be defending American 
agriculture. I think you ought to be doing it regularly, because the “V 
are the only group that has been asked to expand produc tion and 
grow huge crops for national defense with no assurance of a firm price. 
And the surplus that they have produced swings around the market 
and gnaws away the price they would have received under a normal 
supply. 

I cannot see that the present law takes any freedoms away from 
the farmer. If he wants these supports, he votes on himself a limita- 
tion on production. I say it is better to have some firm, dependable 
price at a level that would mean something, and let the farmer hold 
himself back, than to let the production go and let him get into trouble. 

Mr. Benson. If every commodity group were in a position to vote 
as to whether they would like the price supports, and if they want 
them at what level, that would give more flexibility than we have now. 

Mr. Warrren. Flexibility, as used in advocating farm programs in 
the years I have been here, has had to do with the percentage of parity, 
not with the volume of production. 


DESCRIPTION OF PARITY 


Another thing, the public has been misled about this parity business. 
It has gotten to the point where they think of it as a fair price. My 
understanding has been that parity is intended to give to the farmer 
100 percent of the same comparative gross purchasing power he had 
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in 1909-14. At that time he had no expensive equipment to buy. 
According to the records, at that time 70 percent of his farm was 
land, and now only 45 percent of it is land. Now out of his gross 
purchasing power he has to buy all this equipment and all this ex- 
pensive fertilizer, insecticides, and so forth. So if you gave him 100 
percent of his gross purchasing power he had then, he is far from being 
on a comparative basis due to the fact that farming has become a 
commercial operation. 

Mr. Benson. I would like Mr. Wells to comment on that. 

Mr. Weis. We never explain parity as a cost of production. It is 
a purchasing-power concept and on the—— 

Mr. Warrren. And gross income. 

Mr. We tts. It does attempt to give the sales value of farm com- 
modities which will yield the same per unit purchasing power. 

Mr. Wuirren. The same purchasing power. Out of his purchasing 
power he has to buy all these things for his farm which he did not 


need back then. It makes for a completely different story from that 
which is commonly believed. 


COMPARISON OF PRICE SUPPORT COSTS WITH SUBSIDIES AND 
EMERGENCY INVESTMENT 

Furthermore, this surplus that you ask the farmer to grow, has 
pushed down the price that he gets for the rest of the crop. I cannot 
see that any apology needs to be made whatsoever for the cost to 
the Federal Government of present farm programs, when you compare 
it with other Federal expenditures to meet the emergency conditions 
with which we have lived for the last 12 or 14 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to request that a statement be placed 
in the record at this point showing actual losses since 1933 under 
the price-support program as compared with costs to the Federal 
Treasury for consumers’ subsidies, business reconversion payments, 
and tax amortization, and similar subsidies. Such a statement should 
also show the Federal investment in military materiel as a reserve to 
meet the present emergency as compared with the dollar investment 
of the Government in food and fiber acquired under the price-support 
program, which is a reserve for emergencies also. 

(The information follows: ) 

}. Losses under price-support program: 
ET _ \ PR eet eee : ies . — $13, 011, 290 
PS Coe ae eC ae spotters doen 1, 077, 628, 515 
Total (net) _- 





2. Federal expenditures for— 


Consumer subsidies (losses) - - - 5 _.... 2? 4, 204, 268, 768 
Business reconversion payments (including tax amor- 
tization) - Sa ‘ ’ at saat § 40, 787, 864, 000 
Subsidies to maritime organizatioys _ - ibe ie lars * 106, 000, 000 
Subsidies to airlines _----------- ; Jiarbb is gle 5 218, 716, 000 
Total. pe cists Lis Ak eid pied ikea 45, 316, 848, 768 


3. Federal investment in— 


RRR SRRAOIIN oon wee men aidosnsed stephen d0ne 6 129, 000, 000, 000 
Food and fiber (CCC inventories) _._.......-------- 71, 118, 316, 908 
! Since beginning of program in 1933. 
2 From July 1941 through June 1949. 
* Since end of World War II (V-J Day). 
4 From January 1947 through Mar. 4, od 
* Since 1951; prior year figures not available. 4 oe ; 
Deliveries of military equipment and construction since Korea totaled $48 billion as of Dec. 31, 1952. 
There are still in the pipeline $81 billion of goods on order for which funds are available. (Source: 8th 
Quarterly Report of Director of Defense Mobilization.) 


7 As of Dec. 31, 1952 (values of commodities under price support loan not included). 
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e COST OF SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Whitten, if vou will let me interject at this 
point. I want to call to your attention the fact which is well known, 
and I am sure the Secretary knows it, that since 1933 the entire net 
cost of the price-support program to the taxpayers of America is 
approximately $1,100,000,000. That is, if you do not charge against 
it the so-called wheat agreement, nor the so-called consumer sub- 
sidies during World War I1, which had nothing to do with improving 
the price level to the farmer. 

The report of the outgoing Secretary, Mr. Brannan, shows that 
the price-support program averaged $56 million a vear in cost to the 
taxpayers since 1933. Now, I do not think, if those figures are 
correct, that that is anything to be alarmed about. I think we could 
justifiably spend three or four hundred million dollars a year in this 
subcommittee to keep agriculture up to the point where it is pros- 
perous. But I agree with vou, Mr. Secretary, that we must devise 
means to carry out this program without waste of food. After all, 
the people of America will turn thumbs down on any farm-support 
program that means wastage in food. We saw that in the potato 
program. Mr. Whitten, will you continue? 


COMPETITIVE POSITIONS OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wurrren. | appreciate your remarks, Mr. Chairman. I want 
to say this, too, Mr. Benson. Every year I served as chairman of 
this subcommittee we had the Department investigated by special 
investigators. It was our purpose then, and it is our purpose now to 
save money. This committee, at my request had the Commodity 
Credit Corporation investigated, and many of the findings reported in 
the papers are based on the work of this committee. We were inter- 
ested then and we are interested now in trying to improve the Depart- 
ment. But I want to point out one other thing here: We have been 
in the thick of the fight for years trving to keep a proper balance in 
this country because this is a highly competitive situation. My 
theory of this is that we have a people, we have land, and we have a 
Government, and from the start there has been competition as to 
how the laws were going to be written. And industry has been able 
to write those laws for many years. We had tariffs—check them 
back—before 1800. 

From about 1910 we began to have legislation protecting labor 
written into the law. I am not trying to take those things away, 
although I think that in many places changes might be made there. 
But somebody has said that the farmer has had a free and open market. 
He has and he did for 150 years. For that period American agri- 
culture did sell at the market place for what it could get and what it 
got was so low that the farmers depleted 40 percent of the fertile land 
in this country, and we haven’t got that land. Also, 80 percent of our 
timber is gone. We in this country must see that the farmer gets a 
fair enough price to be able to put back in his soil a fair share of what 
he takes out to prevent further depletion of our resources. How can 
we say that he and he alone out of his part of the national income 


dollar should be the only one that puts anything back in the land 
for all of us? 
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For many years we did leave it up to the farmer to be the sole one 
to put a share of his income back and I cannot see why it is so wrong 
for all of us to make some contribution to what goes back into main- 
taining and protecting the soil, our very means of livelihood. Whether 
it be right or wrong, we had better do it in self-defense where the 
farmer is not doing it. And in many sections of this country they 
have not been. 

I do hope that we can be of help to you. This subcommittee has 
been interested in agriculture as such and I assure you that will con- 
tinue to be my purpose. I will stress the viewpoints I have as strongly 
as I know how but they will be put on a business basis, not as a matter 
of personal difference at all. We wish you the very best success and 
hope in your deliberations you will consider the overall problem. 

Mr. Benson. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Congressman. I am 
sure that I have the same interest as you have when it comes to giving 
protection to our land resources, the matter of conservation, and pro- 
tection to the farmer. I have no other thought in mind than the 
welfare of agriculture and the welfare of this country. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, when I came here, a Congressman 
who had been here 30 years said there was never a new Secretary of 
Agriculture that ended up representing the farmer. 

“Mr. Benson. Is that a prediction, or—— 

Mr. Wurrren. It is no admonition, but he told me that they either 
get interested in politics, or they have to give in on their viewpoint 
to get the labor vote, or for some other reason they end up representing 
anything but the interest of the farmer. I hope that you realize 
that there are three or four different competing sections of the country 
and agriculture certainly does not want anything unfair. But there 
is such a thing as keeping a balance, and you cannot handle this 
without considering how it fits into the pattern of about four major 
groups. 

Mr. Benson. | would not be here today if I had did not have an 
intense interest in agriculture. That is my first interest, the agri- 
cultural industry. I have been part of it all my life and my sympa- 
thies are there. My experience is there. I have no political ambitions 
of any kind, and it is the welfare of the farmer that concerns me, the 
thing best for him. 

Mr. Wurrrten. So frequently the Department of Agriculture gets 
shunted aside as compared with some of the other problems, and this 
was true during the Democratic administration, so it is no reflection 
on the other side. 

Mr. Benson. I do not have that fear from the contact I have had 
with the present Cabinet of the President. 

Mr. Wurrren. I know it will be his earnest desire to do what is right. 


OUTLOOK FOR COTTON EXPORTS 


Mr. Secretary, I appreciate the action of the Department in placing 
a representative in the Far East under the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations to help with exports, particularly cotton. Please 
give us a report as to the present outlook for such exports and describe 
what efforts the Department is making to increase exports. 

(The information follows:) 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED FOR THE Recorp IN RESPONSE TO CONGRESSMAN 
WHITTEN’s REQUEST 

Present indications are that our exports will be down from the 5% million 
bales of last year to about 4 million bales this year. This decline is serious, of 
course, for our producers. We are doing everything we can to cope with it. I 
have already called in a large number of agricultural, trade, and financial leaders 
to discuss the problem and out of this group I have appointed an advisory com- 
mittee with which I am conferring frequently. At the same time we are assisting 
as we can in the arrangement of credit from the credit agencies of the Govern- 
ment. We are supporting the efforts in Congress to help through such measures 
as 8. 800, which we think will facilitate sales by making it possible for American 
exporters to offer cotton from stocks held abroad; and we are sending our own 
representatives to Europe and to the Orient to assist in furthering our export 
trade wherever possible. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Secretary, we have a new member of our sub- 
committee, Mr. Hunter, of California, who represents more or less a 
different field from what Mr. Whitten, Mr. Marshall, and I personally 
represent. I will now throw the questioning open to Mr. Hunter, 
and I welcome Mr. Hunter to this subcommittee. He will prove to 
be of very great value to us. 

Mr. Hunter. It is true that my district differs considerably from 
that of Mr. Andersen and Mr. Whitten. The district contains about 
everything in the way of agriculture. I have agricultural products 
which require tariff protection; on the other hand, I have such products 
as cotton which are not particularly in favor of a tariff program. 

Mr. Secretary, | have read your speech made at St. Paul and I 
must say that I think it was a good speech. I think that the inferences 
drawn and the picture painted of you as a monster intent upon throw- 
ing the farmers to the wolves are entirely unjustified. 


FARM PRICE DECLINE 


I would like to ask just a few questions. We all, I understand, agree 
that farm prices have been falling for about 2 years. In your opinion, 
what is the primary cause of that drop in farm prices? 

Mr. Benson. Well, I think I referred to them briefly in the state- 
ment. We have had a very heavy production, of course, the heaviest 
we have had in many years, and there has been a falling off in export 
of many of the important commodities, and I think there has been a 
reduction in certain inflationary measures. We had an inflationary 
period for some time. That seems to have been stayed now, and the 
inflation is sort of tapering off a little. That is probably having its 
effect. The general price level has declined somewhat which usually 
affects the price of agricultural products as well. 

Mr. Hunter. As you say, agricultural commodities are in long 
supply, generally speaking. Supply has increased and demand has 
decreased. I think it is important to note that. Mr. Whitten asked 
that you insert in the record, I believe, a statement comparing the 
personnel and the appropriations for the Department in 1940 with, 
as I recall, January 20, 1953, or some approximate date. I believe, 
Mr. Chairman, it would be well to include also a comparison of the 
functions and obligations of the Department in 1940 with those at 
the present time. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We will have that included in the statement to be 
inserted, Mr. Hunter. 
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EFFECT OF PRICE SUPPORTS ON OVERPRODUCTION 


Mr. Hunrer. Mr. Secretary, do you feel that the present price- 


support program has contributed to the surpluses of agricultural 
commodities at the present time? 


. 


Mr. Benson. | do not think there is any argument against that, 
Mr. Congressman. I am sure it has contributed. It is generally 
recognized whenever you peg a price at a high point it is bound to 
stimulate production. The corn-hog situation today is ample evi- 
dence of that. 

MEAT PRICE TREND 


Mr. Hunter. Speaking of the corn-hog situation, do you feel that 
the drop in hog production will help in firming up the cattle market 
in the coming year? 

Mr. Benson. Well, of course it will contribute to a lessening of the 
supply of meat, the total supply of meat in the country, and yet, as 
the chairman has pointed out, numbers have not only dropped i4 
percent this year compared to a year ago, but the intentions to farrow 
are 15 percent down. So apparently farmers still feel that the ratio 
is not sufficiently favorable to pay them to market the corn through 
hogs. It looks like we will have a further decline in hog population. 


NONSTORABLE SALES 


Mr. Hunvrer. In your opening remarks, Mr. Secretary, you men- 
tioned corn and used the word or the descriptive phrase, nonstorable 
sales. What is meant by nonstorable sales? 

Mr. Benson. As I understand it, it is the sales of corn that has 
deteriorated to the point where it would not be safe to store it. In 
other words, it has either gone out of condition or approaching that 
point where deterioration has either set in or is beginning to set in 


and it would not be safe to store it without taking a very heavy 
loss through depreciation. 


ROTATION OF STORED CORN 


I know what that means because the first carload of corn I ever 
bought from the State of Iowa and shipped to southern Idaho | 
found had gone out of condition. It had lost a lot of its food value 
and strength. 


cCcC CORN SALES 


Mr. Hunrer. I notice that you are already practicing this pro- 
cedure of rotating the corn that the CCC is holding and | netice that 
9.6 million bushels have been sold since October 1952. Was there 

loss taken on that? If so, how much per bushel on the average? 

Mr. Benson. | would like to ask Mr. Davis to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Davis. I do not have the answer exactly, but I would judge 
that probably 20 or 25 cents a bushel below what we have in it. Com- 
modity Credit estimates that on all the corn that we now hold, that 
we have got about $1.60 a bushel against it and this was selling for 
some 30 or 40 cents below that. I can get the exact figure if you want 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. Might I suggest, Mr. Hunter, that Mr. Davis have 
full information on that when his section comes before us. 

Mr. Hunter. That will be perfectly acceptable. 

Mr. Benson. Most of this corn, Mr. Hunter, went in as No. 1 or 
2 corn, and now there is much of it down below No. 5 or sample, and 
of course that means a loss in the value of the product. But even 
more serious than the change in price because of change in grade is 
the fact that much of it is reaching the point where it is actually ap- 
proaching deterioration, serious deterioration. 

Mr. Hunter. Can you say when it reaches a certain age, generally 
speaking, it then begins to deteriorate? 

Mr. Benson. I think that is probably the biggest contributing 
factor. There are other things. If the temperature is not right, 
and so on; if ventilation is not right, there will be deterioration. But 
a good part is accounted for by age; a good part of this corn is from 
the 1948 crop. ' 

Mr. Hunter. Four years already. If it has not deteriorated, it is 
rapidly approaching that condition. 

Mr. Davis. Over 70 percent of the corn we hold is 1948, over 90 
percent is 1948 and 1949 corn. 

Mr. Hunter. Then in addition, in mid-January, you had under 
loan about 171 million bushels of corn, much of which you will acquire, 
which is going to be a considerable addition to present stocks because 
it would not be taken out? 

Mr. Davis. It is 1952 corn which is a good crop of corn. 

Mr. Benson. The only thing that would prevent that would be to 
have the market rise above the 90 percent guaranteed support and that 
isn’t likely with the heavy supply we have on hand. 

Mr. AnprersEN. If I recall rightly, Mr. Hunter, 1948 and 1949 were 
border-edge crops as far as moisture was concerned; 1952 on the other 
hand, as Mr. Davis has stated, produced very good quality corn. [| 
think the Secretary is to be commended for instituting this program of 
gradually shifting over anything that is doubtful. 

Mr. Davis. It will also solve another problem we have had. We 
have been trying to deliver corn on some sales to Africa for human 
consumption. Well, one reason why this movement is stepped up 
some in recent weeks or in January was in order to get enough good 
corn out of our stocks to fill those orders. 

Now, this will give us the possibility of moving some 1952 corn that 
we need to, to fill that and not disturbing some of the corn in the bins 
that might otherwise be possible to carry along for a few months or at 
least distribute over a longer period of time. 

Mr. ANprERSEN. Then furthermore, right at this immediate time 
you are not inflicting a depressing effect upon the market? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Do you take a bushel of corn off the market for 
each bushel you put on? 

Mr. Davis. We may not buy a bushel for each bushel we sell, but 
we will watch the market and avoid depressing the market. At the 
present time we are able, have been able to feed into the market about 
three-quarters of a million bushels of wheat without any noticeable 
effect. We still try to put some corn on the market but we would 
avoid depressing the market. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is the correct way to handle it. 
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VARIABLE SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Hunrer. I have noticed, Mr. Secretary, there is considerable 
curiosity expressed here in these discussions as to whether you favor 
flexible support prices or fixed support prices with some sort of pro- 
duction controls. Now, as I mentioned previously, my district pro- 
duces a considerable amount of cotton. At one time I believe mv 
home county led the Nation in production of cotton. 

Now, Mr. Whitten has said, as I understood him, that his people 
believe that their needs are best met by a plan of fixed support 
prices with acreage controls. There are many people in my own 
district who are producing cotton who will agree with that. Some 
don’t. I am wondering whether you are or will be considering 
perhaps having a different support plan for different segments of 
the agricultural industry, that is to say, flexible supports for some, 
and fixed supports with acreage controls for others. 

Mr. Benson. Of course there is a different support plan for some 
items now than there is for others. The basics, of course, are all 
the same, but take for example in dairying, they have a different 
arrangement than we have in cotton and wheat. We will be study- 
ing the whole field, Mr. Congressman. Of course, there is some 
very important shifts taking place in production. As you know 
the cotton industry is moving West. 


SYNTHETIC SUBSTITUTE PRODUCTION 


The thing that concerns me very much is the danger of pricing 
a particular commodity out of the market, having them lose their 
market as a permanent thing. That is what worries me about 
butter. I have milked cows most of my life and to see the con- 
sumption of butter going down and consumption of other spreads 
going up is a serious thing for the dairy industry. 

Mr. Taser. Is that quite a marked situation at the present time? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, it is, Mr. Taber, very marked. 

Mr. Taser. How much so? 

Mr. Benson. I can’t give you the exact figures but we can put 
them in the record. 

Mr. Taser. I wish you could do that. 

Mr. Benson. Mr. Davis may have that offhand. 

Mr. Davis. Ten years ago, as I recall, we were consuming about 
16 pounds of butter and about 2 pounds of substitutes. Today the 
total consumption of spreads of either of those 2 commodities has 
gone down a couple of pounds per capita per year and the consump- 
tion of butter and oleomargarine is just about equal in round figures, 
each about 8. 

Mr. Larrp. Butter 8.8 and oleo 7.8. 

Mr. Benson. Then I see it, too, in the introduction of synthetic 
fibers which affects wool growers and cotton producers, and I don’t 
want to see our farmers lose the consumer market. I think we ought 
to produce the goods and consumers ought to consume them, I 
think there is danger if we get things out of range so that it encourages 
too much these substitute products coming in. Of course our in- 
terest, too, is to keep agriculture sound and to keep these markets 
for our agricultural and farm producers 
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Mr. Hunter. I have no more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I might say for the record that we are very glad 
to have with us on this subcommittee Mr. Laird of Wisconsin. I 
understand that he has a very good background as far ‘as dairying 
is concerned and we are happy to welcome him to this subcommittee. 
Do you have any questions, Mr. Laird? 


COMPARATIVE DEPARTMENTAL COSTS 


Mr. Lairp. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Whitten wanted figures worked up 
from 1940 to date on the number of employees and expenditures 
for personnel of the Department of Agriculture compared with the 
number of employers and expenditures for personnel services ‘yy 
other departments. I spent some time going over some of these 
figures, trying to work them up myself and I would like you to include 
at the time that you submit these figures to the committee, the work 
of the Department of Agriculture which the Congress in the past few 
years has transferred from the Department and the number of em- 
ployees affected. You might take these figures back a few years, 
just the figures themselves would not mean very much, I think, 
unless you take into consideration the various functions that have 
been transferred. I wondered if you could include that? 

Mr. Benson. We will try. Certainly we have no secrets from this 
committee. If there is anything we have that you would like—— 

Mr. Larrp. I think it would mean more to the committee if we 
are trying to prove something. I do not know what Mr. Whitten is 
trying to prove. 

Mr. Wuirren. If I might interject, this came up in reference to 
the Secretary’s initial statement that this was, as the press carried 
it, the most overexpanded department in Government. 

Mr. Benson. That was not the Secretary’s statement but it did 
appear in the press. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am glad to hear you say that, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Larrp. I merely wanted the figures because there are many 
functions that have been taken away from the Department and I don’t 
think a comparison can be made without considering these transfers 
by Congress. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I might say that I am sure that Mr. Roberts can 
work up tables satisfactory to everybody concerned. 

Mr. Roserts. They will be on a comparable basis with functions 
at the present time. 

Mr. Larrp. Appropriations in 1935 or 1940 don’t mean too much 
unless the functions taken away from the Department are considered. 

(The table referred to appears on p. 24.) 

Mr. Benson. As Congressman Hunter well knows, the farm labor 
section was once in Agriculture. It is now in the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. Larrp. Those things I think would have an eftect on the table. 
I do not have any specific questions at this time. I understood that 
this was just more or less of an informal discussion with the Secretary. 
[ do think, though, that we have tried to put him on the spot some- 
what on what he is going to recommend in legislation. He has only 
been in office 4 short weeks and I think that it is unfortunate for us 
to expect him to determine the policy that will be carried out after 
1954 at this early date. 
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SECRETARY'S ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


I think it would be very bad for him to have come to any conclu- 
sions at this early date because he has called in these various agri- 
cultural advisory groups and if he is going to rely on them at all or 
make any use of them at all, he has to wait until they have made 
recommendations. 

Mr. Benson. I hope they can help develop any policy that is 
developed. 

Mr. Larrp. I found that as far as the dairy industry is concerned, 
and I know something about that particular industry in my district, 
that these committees have had a very healthy effect upon the dairy 
industry because for the first time the industry is looking to itself to 
help solve some of these problems rather than looking only to the 
Federal Government and I think this is very healthy. Work on the 
proposed new milk pricing system is being speeded up. This proposal 
calls for changing the emphasis on the price of butterfat content of milk 
and increasing the emphasis in pricing of the milk from the farmer to 
nonfat solids included in the milk. Many plants in Wisconsin are 
now giving consideration to the nonfat solids contained in the milk. 
This is a healthy sign if we are ever going to get butter into closer 
competition with substitutes on a price basis. 

Mr. Benson. I am pleased to know that they are satisfied with it. 
We have had very fine comments, Mr. Congressman, from the com- 
mittees we have called in. They seemed to be anxious and willing 
to help develop their own program and take some responsibility for 
it and we think that is a healthy situation. We don’t call them in to 
rubber stamp a program that we have worked out in advance. We 
call them in to help develop a program for their industry, for those 
commodities, something that they can live with and that we can live 
with, and the response has been excellent. 


BUTTER SALES TO ARMED FORCES 


Mr. Larrp. I wondered, Mr. Secretary, if the Department had gone 
into the fact that we now have about some 57 million pounds of butter 
in storage. Of course we have had much more butter than that in 
storage at some times in the past. During this period when the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is buying butter we look over to another 
section of our Government and find that their butter purchases have 
fallen off. As a matter of fact, butter used to outsell the substitutes 
in the armed services on a 2 to 1 basis. In the month of January 
1953, we find that upon checking the records of the Army quarter- 
masters who are doing the purchasing for the armed services, that 
they purchased only 1 million pounds of butter compared with over 
3 million pounds of butter substitutes at a time when the CCC was 
heavily on the market for buying butter up to as much as 2 million 
pounds some days. I wondered if you have given that any considera- 
tion? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, we have, and I have even discussed it with the 
President and members of the Cabinet and I believe that we can get 
some relief there. Of course they point to the difference in price 
between the two items, but at the same time we can point to the fact 
that the Government is putting money into this program anyway and 
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if they can help, purchasing additional butter even though they have 
to pay a little more for it, probably can be justified in the light of the 
program which we are committed for. 

Mr. AnperseN. Will you permit, Mr. Laird? I think, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that is one avenue of approach that you should go into very 
definitely. I had a young man from Korea write me a letter the 
other day. He was in charge of a cooking unit. He said that each 
day they used 18 pounds of oleo and never were furnished butter for 
that particular unit. He said that, coming from a butter State as 
he did, he resented that and wondered why Congress did not do 
something toward forcing the armed services to use nothing but 
butter, especially at this time when we are in difficulties with butter. 

Mr. Benson. We have explored it and we are going into it further. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I would think this would be very good business, 
even if you have to go to the extent where you must give to the 
Army quantities of butter at oleo prices. We should at least let the 
boys in the service have butter to eat, instead of the inferior products 
of oleo. 

Mr. Benson. In addition to that particular item vou mentioned, 
we are also looking into the possibility of making butter available 
for Korean relief. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Mr. Laird, will you continue? 

Mr. Latrp. I had nothing further. I have written several in- 
quiries over there trying to get facts and figures with regard to the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations and several other inquiries 
about other sections of the Department. 

Mr. Benson. We appreciate your interest. 

Mr. Larrp. It will be helpful to have this information when we have 
those various groups before us. I was glad to see that Mr Whitten 
expressed a great. desire and interest in having recommendations from 
you as to a policy beyond 1954 and I hope that we will all be able to go 
along and follow some of your recommendations. I have noticed, 
though, that the past Secretary of Agriculture didn’t have very much 
success with his recommendations and I was glad to learn that you 
were willing to have that policy determined by the Congress after 
considering any recommendations by you. 


DAIRY PRODUCT IMPORTS 


We have been using the support programs to support foreign mar- 
kets. Last year in addition to the large quantities of cheese, 38 million 
pounds, we imported some 40 million pounds of dried whole milk 
(304 million pounds of fluid milk) at a tume when the CCC was pur- 
chasing these same milk products under the support program. It 
seems that in this manner our support program has been used as a 
part of the foreign aid program. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Gentlemen, I am glad to welcome also to this sub- 
committee a colleague of mine from my own State of Minnesota who 
has quite a background in agriculture. Mr. Marshall is one of the 
few Members of Congress who has actually worked for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is that not a fact? 

Mr. Marsa. Yes, I spent about 13 years with the Department 
of Agriculture—with the Farmers Home Administration, the Farm 
Security Administration, and the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. We are glad to have you on this subcommittee and 
if you have any questions, we would certainly be glad to have you 
ask them at this time. 

Mr. Marsna.v. I appreciate the kind remarks you have made, Mr 
Chairman. 


CHANGES IN DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE 


Mr. Secretary, I know that you have had quite a time with all of 
the operations of the Department. This committee, I think, has 
expressed themselves pretty generally as being sympathetic to your 
problems and in the future may not be any less difficult. I think that 
we are in this committee in somewhat of a difficult position from the 
standpoint that budget items will be coming to us, that as they are 
cleared, | understand it, by the Bureau of the Budget, that will mean, 
as I understand it, that I will be observing these requests somewhat on 
the piecemeal basis. I won’t have had the opportunity of looking 
over them carefully. We admire your zeal down in the Department 
thinking in terms of economizing. I am sure any member of an 
Appropriations Committee is in favor of that, but as these depart- 
ments come up, I think there may be some question in the minds of 
some of us as to just what your policy might be as far as services are 
concerned, and I would like to know if you contemplate sending up 
any proposals, with the thought of doing away with services or 
dropping services that have been rendered? 

Mr. Benson. In existing agencies in the Department? Certainly 
any study we have made, and we have made quite a study—we are 
not through, of course—it is a big problem, as you can appreciate. 
We have reviewed all of the proposed budgets of the various agencies, 
as I mentioned earlier, but we haven’t m mind the elimination of 
agencies. Of course, we wil always scrutinize very carefully the 
service performed by any agency in the Department, and if it is not 
performing an essential service to the farmers, we will recommend its 
abandonment, of course, but we haven't reached any conclusion that 
we should make any such recommendation at the present time. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. You would be thinking, if a service in your esti- 
mation was no longer needed and the Department people were com- 
ing up, you would indicate to the committee at the time they came 
up that you were aware of a change, would you? Would that be 
your policy? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, of course, surely. We won’t have any secrets 
from this committee. You are interested in the Department. Your 
interest is the same as ours. 

Mr. Marsnaty. I wasn’t particularly meaning to indicate that 
there would be any secrecy on your part but there would be some- 
thing that as an administrative problem that would be somewhat 
difficult at times to determine with the results that you are forced to 
come up before us on the budget. But my feeling is that it would be 
desirable on the part of all of us if any of those services are being 
dropped that we might be informed of those prior to dropping them. 
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BUDGET REVIEW 


Mr. ANpEeRSEN. I believe, Mr. Secretary, that you have agreed to 
advise this subcommittee as soon as possible as to any possible recom- 
mendation you might have for changing the amounts contained in 
this budget now before us. 

Mr. Benson. Yes, if you would like that, you can tell them what 
we have done, Ralph. 

Mr. Roserts. This is the situation, Mr. Chairman. You are 
beginning hearings tomorrow on the budget that is already before 
this committee. Under the directive from the Director of the Budget, 
we are reexamining the programs and activities of the Department, 
including the budget that is now before you. The Department’s 
recommendations must be in the hands of the Bureau of the Budget 
by the 2d of March. However, under that directive, we are not per- 
mitted to make those recommendations public until the Budget 
Director has made his review and the President has acted formally 
on them. 

Mr. Horen. That is the regular procedure? 
Mr. Rorerts. It is the regular procedure. What I was leading 
up to is this: It looks to me like we are in the position of beginning 
the hearings on the estimates you have before you. As soon as the 
Budget Bureau has advised the Department of the action which the 
President has taken on our recommendations, then the Department 
will sit down with this committee and advise you of the final recom- 
mendations of the President on this budget. On the timing, as the 
Secretary indicated in his opening statement today, we are unable to 
say definitely when that will be, but it looks to me like it will not be 
before the middle of March. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is going to make it a little bit difficult for 
this subeommittee to hold the kind of hearings that we should have 
and I presume, Mr. Secretary, you will do everything you can to 
expedite that? 

Mr. Benson. We were sorry when we learned it was going to take 
so much time. We are anxious to expedite it and we will do every- 
thing we can, Mr. Chairman, to get it up here as soon as possible. 

Mr. Roserrts. Even after the Secretary sends his recommendations 
to the Bureau of the Budget, we are not certain that those recom- 
mendations are going to be approved and become the recommenda- 
tions of the President. 

Mr. Benson. May I just add, I understand, Ralph, that we have 
everything ready now to go to the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Roserts. We haven’t all of the details developed yet, no; but 
they will be by Monday. 

Mr. Benson. The committee has finished its work? 

Mr. Roserts. Our committee has finished its review. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It was my hope that we could get direct information 
at least from yeu, Mr. Secretary, especially as to any suggested recom- 
mendation for change which you might have in mind prior to our 
actually going into the hearing on that particular subject. But of 
course, if it cannot be done, we will have to make the best of it. 

Mr. Benson. I will be happy to do anything I have the authority 
to do to keep you informed. 
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Mr. Marsuna.t. As far as I personally am concerned, realizing that 
there is some difficulty, of course, in working these things out, I have 
so much confidence in the chairman of our committee that those things 
you feel should not be officially released to the public if the chairman 
were made aware of that, that would satisfy me, make me feel at least 
more confident that when I was sitting here and agreeing upon appro- 
priating money that I’might not find out 6 wee ‘ks after that a carpet 
might be pulle -d out from under me or service had been dropped which 
I thought in all good faith was being continued. 

Mr. Benson. We have no intention of deliberatley holding back 
anything. 
DISCUSSION OF ST. PAUL SPEECH 


Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Secretary, I have read two of your speeches, 
the one in Des Moines and the one at St. Paul. Frankly, I will have to 
admit that I was forced to read the speeches as a matter of self- 
preservation because it did attract from my district a considerable 
amount of mail. Especially the speech in St. Paul. 

Mr. Benson. I hope I haven’t imposed an added burden on you. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Right now my staff feels that you have because 
we have been getting quite a volume of letters. 

Mr. Benson. We have also. 

Mr. MarsHauu. I would ‘hike to congratulate you on your Des 
Moines speech. I felt that your Des Moines speech was far better, 
frankly, than your St. Paul speech. I think some of the vagueness, 
perhaps philosophy in the way that things were mentioned in your 
St. Paul speech, caused terrific concern. 1 can judge that by my mail 
from my district. They have a feeling that in spite of the fact that 
you said you were going to support the support prices, that were now 
on our statute books, that were mandatory that we are going back 
entirely to a free market. I note in reading articles about you there 
have been some complimentary things said about you——— 

Mr. Benson. I| hope they have been merited. 


SUGAR BEET INDUSTRY 





Mr. Marsua.v. It has been mentioned that you come from an area 
where you have a huge sugar-beet industry, I believe the second largest 
in the United States; is that correct? 

Mr. Benson. I come from a sugar-beet area, Idaho, my native 
State. It is a rather important sugar-producing State and so are Utah 
and Colorado and adjacent States; I guess that area with California 
would probably constitute the sugar-beet-producing area. Michigan 
and Washington—they have a big factory there and up in Montana 
also. The whole Northwest area of Mountain States produce a lot of 
sugar beets, not only those States, however; Michigan and Ohio and 
other States produce sugar beets. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Do you, in your experience in dealing with the 
sugar industry, knowing that it is highly regulated subsidized industry, 
feel it has affected the individual freedoms of ‘the people that grow 
sugar beets? 

Mr. Benson. I have looked with favor on the sugar program as I 
have understood it. Generally speaking, I think it is pretty much 
self-supporting and pretty much made by the industry itself in coop- 
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eration with the Congress. At least I remember that the growers 
played a very important part in formulating the program. I believe 
it is working pretty well, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsuauy. You don’t consider it is a rigid quota system and 
its strict planning has hindered in any way the people? 

Mr. Benson. The sugar-beet grower has had a lot of freedom under 
the program; the allotments that have been made really have not 
resulted in any restrictions of acreage. Of course, we have never 
produced all the sugar that we consume here. We have been an 
importing country as you know through the years so the problem is 
very different than it is on the production of crops that are in export. 
But the people who are producing sugar beets in areas where | am 
acquainted have never had any real restrictions on acreage. They 
could plant as many acres as they wanted to, any crop they wanted 
to plant. Of course it has been a protection to the domestic growers 
no doubt to eliminate the imports from abroad and from the stand- 
point of the domestic grower that is the big benefit to them, the limi- 
tation on imports from offshore producers, produging areas. 


COMPARISON OF IMPORT AND EXPORT CROPS 


Mr. MarsHauu. The reason I asked the question, I think the assur- 
ance that you have given me has helped my understanding a bit 
because certainly if you switched the subject from an import crop to 
export crop there would be no fundamental difference in the concep- 
tion toward planning, would there? 

Mr. Benson. If 1 understand your question, Mr. Marshall, in an 
export crop without some control of acreage you might build up 
surpluses to the point where they would have a very depressing effect 
on the market unless they were supported, and the differences made 
up through funds from the Treasury. On an import crop you don’t 
have that same problem. The individual grower has no acreage con- 
trol and with a high rigid support you might be forced to acreage 
control. That certainly would impose an additional restriction on 
the farmer if he had acreage control or marketing allotments either 
one, whereas in the sugar program there is nothing of that sort 
involved. The farmer plants all the acreage he wishes. 

Mr. MarsxHauu. Congressman Hope yesterday placed in_ the 
record a speech he delivered before the National Association of Wheat 
Growers at Omaha, Nebr., which I think from my understanding of 
the matter had about one of the most complete pictures of our wheat 
situation of anything I have read recently at least. I found myself 
pretty much in agreement at least, that is why I thought it was an 
excellent statement. 

Mr. Benson. That is a natural tendency, isn’t it? I am guilty of 
the same thing. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. That is one thing I think contributes to the wheat 
problem as far as you and the Department is concerned. Over the 
years a considerable amount of our foreign market has been built 
up in an artificial way with expenditures over which this committee 
has no control. It appears to me that the people of the country are 
saying we want to cut down on foreign expenditures and the Agri- 
culture Department has a problem with the surpluses which accumu- 
late and I was glad to hear you make the statement a while ago that 
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they are not burdensome. What plan has the Department thought 
in terms of moving agricultural commodities into world trade? 

Mr. Benson. We discussed here today, Mr. Congressman, the 
need for another look at the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
which at one time was looked upon as an agency to help develop 
and promote foreign markets for our products produced in surplus 
here, and of course we hope that we can do something along that 
line. We have a committee on cotton which has worked on this 
question of exports and already they have made one very definite 
recommendation to us involving the insurance of cotton, for example, 
that is exported and held in foreign ports. They think that in itself 
is going to help stimulate export trade. 


EFFECT OF CCC PURCHASES ON COMMODITY MARKET 


Mr. MarsHa.tu. If you will permit me to conclude. I had some 
comment from my State and a comparable piece was clipped from 
the Washington Times-Herald Monday, February 9, touching upon 
that matter of replacement of the orderly market of commodity 
credit stocks. This article said wheat plunge ranges to 8 cents. 
The closing paragraph is the one that has caused some comment. 
Yesterday’s downtrend in prices was largely due to a continuation 
of price-selling movement said to be inspired by the failure of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Benson, to announce any immediate Gov- 
ernment plan to bolster declining commodity values. This was 
quoted on February 9. Does this “plan you are putting into effect, 
Mr. Secretary, in the disposal of commodities on the market that you 
have recently announced, does that correct this situation? 

Mr. Benson. It would certainly tend to help to strengthen markets. 
That is the real purpose of it. -Any movement we can make of any of 
these commodities in surplus will tend to have a desirable effect on the 
market. That would be the aim in trying to move some of this butter 
and cotton into export. That was our objective in trying to work out 

a plan so the Government could increase its purchases of beef. We 
might move some of it through this promotion program to get retailers 
and distributors to push the adv ertising, push the consumption of beef. 
We would like to get these commodities in stomachs not in storage. 

Mr. Marsua.u. I think there are a lot of people who would agree 
with that. 


CORN-ROTATION POLICY 


There is a question that comes up about this corn that we were talk- 
ing about that was accumulated in 1948. Do you have any specific 
figures as to the percentage of that that now ought to be replaced? 
You aren’t feeling that all of it ought to be replaced by any means? 

Mr. Benson. We have the figures. I do not have them with me. 
I don’t suppose all of it would need to be replaced immediately. We 
do have a figure and I believe it is in this statement that several million 
bushels will need replacing very shortly if we are going to prevent it 
going out of condition. Mr. Davis can give more of the details as 
President of the CCC. 

Mr. Davis. There are about 21 million bushels last October, the 
last inventory we had, grade No. 5 or sample. Now, not all of that 
is in a condition that it has to be moved immediately but as spring 
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omes on, as warm weather comes, there is a chemical change which 
takes place. There is the danger that some more of it than is bad now 
may go out of condition. There is even a possibility that some that 
is in grade 4, it has gone down since it was put in. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. If you will permit me, I suggest that anything that 
s in grade 4 class or lower should be watched, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. We are having the bins inspected and 
we plan to watch it carefully and move whatever needs to be moved. 
We know there is about 5 or 6 million that needs to be moved 
rather promptly. There may be upward of 20 million that will 
have to be moved. We don’t know exactly. 

Mr. Benson. What we call nonstorable. 

Mr. Marswaut. Do I understand that there is a chemical reaction 
that takes place in corn im the spring of the year that brings about 
a different condition of tiat corn? 

Mr. Davis. As it warms up there is a tendency for some of it to 
sprout, your germ may deteriorate and it is a chemical reaction, 
enzyme reaction, it depends on the condition of the corn, There is 
some corn in the bins that sweat. 

Mr. MarsHa.. It isn’t just as a matter of the time of the year. 
It is a condition that comes about through accumulation of moisture 
and a warming of the bin. 

Mr. Davis. Various factors, that is right. Not all corn is affected 
that way, certainly not, as evidenced by the fact that this corn has 
been kept since 1948. 

CORN-HOG RATIO 


Mr. MarsnHatu. As I understood some comments a moment ago 
about the corn and hog ratio, if corn was entirely free and was un- 
supported, what would be the cost to the hog producer? Do you 
have figures to indicate what that might have meant? 

Mr. Benson. I don’t have figures offhand but if corn had been 
entirely free, there would of course have been a tendency to feed a 
lot more of it to hogs. There would have been a tendency for hog 
numbers to remain high. There would not have been inducement 
to sell the corn, and to that extent there would have been more of 
it used up in producing meat on the farm, and we would not have 
had the surplus of corn we have at the present time. 

A farmer is always on the lookout to see whether he can feed that 
corn to hogs or whether to sell it on the cash market. 

Mr. Marsnatt. In that regard, as far as the hog producer is 
concerned, a consumer of corn in feeding his hogs, there is some 
advantage to him in having a stabilized market for his feed supply. 

Mr. Benson. Most of the corn is usually fed by the farmers who 
vrow it, that is, he doesn’t only have corn on his place but he usually 
has hogs to consume the corn, or cattle. But the biggest single con- 
sumers of corn are hogs, so it is usually produced on the farm and 
consumed on the farm. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Marshall, you feel that the fact that corn is 
sold in our country for a dollar and a half a bushel helps directly in 
maintaining the price of hogs at parity and I certainly agree with you 
because if we did not today have that dollar and a half ceiling figure 
on corn in my area, we would be selling that same corn for 90 cents 
a bushel on the market, if we got that much. If there is no protec- 
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tion under the corn the price of hogs would go down to about 13 
cents at the most. That is my conception of the need for supports. 

I do think that when we establish the price on corn at a parity 
figure we are also at the same time largely establishing the price at a 
parity figure on hogs and cattle that consume that corn. I think 
there is no question about it. The two go hand in hand. 

Mr. Benson. What is actually happening on many farms, they are 
selling all their hogs. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is right, but as I brought out earlier, in this 
testimony that is due to the fact that Mr. Brannan failed to do any- 
thing on this hog price situation in January and February 1952, Mr. 
Benson. 

Mr. Benson. That may have been a factor. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Brannan permitted hogs in my area to go 
down to 14 cents a pound and refused to support them at all and 
consequently the farmers decided to produce 14 percent less pigs 
this year and you now tell me that they are even announcing a further 
reduction in farrowing. 

Mr. Benson. Intentions to farrow are 12 to 15 percent below a 
year ago. 

Mr. AnprerseEN. I told Mr. Brannan a year ago in this very com- 
mittee room that his action might be responsible for the consumer 
having to pay unreasonable prices for pork about a year or 2 years 
followmg his lack of action in refusing to support prices. It goes 
from one extreme to another. 

Mr. Benson. What will probably happen, hog numbers will go 
down to a point where a farmer can afford to feed corn. 


MEAT CONSUMPTION TREND 


Mr. Larrp. What has been the effect, Mr. Secretary, of the decline 
of beef prices? Has there been a radical effect noticed in the con- 
sumption? 

Mr. Benson. Consumption of meat has increased very markedly 
since the decline in beef prices at the retail level. 

Mr. Taser. The retail level didn’t decline until within the last 4 or 
5 weeks. 

Mr. Benson. Usually there is alag. A decline in the price of cattle 
is not reflected immediately at the retail level. 

Mr. Taser. The Office of Price Stabilization kept the price of meat 
up for a long time. 

Mr. Larrp. Do you have any idea about what the ratio is in con- 
suption? 

Mr. Benson. We checked with a number of retail outlets and ap- 
parently, it has varied all the way from 30 percent increase to up to 
more than 100 percent in certain retail outlets, in the consumption of 
meat. Since the controls went off there has been some reflection of 
the decline in livestock prices in meat prices at the retail level. That 
is beginning to move a lot of this meat back into consumption. 

Mr. Marsnatt. I am inclined to feel we find ourselves in a certain 
position. Now what are we going to do to help improve this situation? 
It isn’t a matter of going back into the past history. A lot of our pro- 
grams have been, experimental, and a lot of thosé experiments have 
brought forth valuable information upon which we have a foundation 
to build. 
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CAUTION URGED IN POLICY CHANGES 


[ am thinking, Mr. Chairman, that it would be a good thing that 
we don’t go into preconceived notions that because someone else 
proposed something that we have to change it immediately. I don’t 
like that philosophy of doing things. I know that I am a minority 
on this committee. I supported Secretary Brannan in his proposal. 
| did it beeause I didn’t think our perishable-commodity program 
was working. It was the recommendation that was made. I think 
as far as we are concerned here that we will look to the Department 
of Agriculture to make recommendations to us and while occasionally 
disagree with Prof. Oscar Jesness at Minnesota, a leading economist, 
we highly regard him in our section of the country. He made a 
speech to a group of economists not long ago where he talked in 
terms of alternatives in supporting farm prices and expressed himself 
thus: “Income payments may do the job even better than stop-loss 

; ce t ae et 
price supports. They will interfere less with the market. [his 
may be an avenue we should not close. The former Secretary pro- 
posed it, but it also might mean that we should not shut the door 
upon that type of approach. Farmers of this country find them- 
selves in a peculiar position of being in a competing position in a 
market which is largely a world-price market and selling their com- 
modities there, and buying their purchases upon a market which is 
quite often a highly restricted market as far as they are concerned. 
And I am one of those, Mr. Secretary, who has believed firmly that 
if you had a type of economy that would allow the same sort of thing 
for all classes of our society, that we would not be into some of the 
complications that we are. But I am also a firm believer in attempt- 
ing to be realistic that as long as you have certain safeguards for 
industry and labor that the farmer is entitled to some consideration. 
That is the way I feel about it. 

Mr. Benson. I am sure there will be no disposition in the De- 
partment of Agriculture to discard programs of the past simply 
because we didn’t have a part in formulating and building them, 
It will be our objective, of course, to try and improve upon the 
programs as we go along, and we will need the advice not only from 
the industry but from this committee and other Members of Con- 
gress in doing so. That is our only objective. That is our only 
desire. We don’t wish to cast reflection on anyone. There has 
been a lot of hard work, a lot of loyal devotion in the past in the 
building of the programs we have today. We recognize that, and 
we give credit for the great work that has been done. But we do 
hope that in the future we can make the programs even more effective. 


FREEDOM FOR FARMERS 


Mr. MArsHALL. At times, as I recall your statement, both you 
and our President have spoken in terms of freedom for agriculture. 
| think from my preceding statement that I am indicating to you 
that I feel much the same way, but there is some indication in that 
type of a statement coming from you that you feel that some of 
our present programs are restricted as far as freedoms of farmers 
are concerned. Do you know of anywhere where the freedom 
of the farmer has been taken away by present legislation? 
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Mr. Benson. I am in favor of having the maximum freedom 
to the farmer, at the same time giving him the protection he needs, 
and also protecting our national food supply. And I hope we can 
do that with a minimum of regulations and control on the farmer’s 
individual operations. I think that is what he wants. 

Mr. Marsna.u. My question, though, was, Do you know of any 
place now that freedoms have been taken away from farmers by 
present programs? 

Mr. Benson. | have some question in my own mind as to whether 
or not there is the flexibility in the program permitting shifting and 
adjustment under some of our rigid control programs that we have 
today. I want to study it more. I am afraid it may get us into 
difficulty on certain commodities, but I am reserving judgment until 
I can study it more thoroughly. 

Mr. Marsna.u. I hadn’t been aware of any place that I thought 
that freedoms of individual farmers had been lost. If you do at any 
time come across any place in your work where you feel that that 
has been done, I would appreciate knowing about it. 

Mr. Benson. I think farmers generally do not want acreage con- 
trols or controls on marketing. We may be faced with that if we 
continue to have incentives which are excessive, that result in heavy 
production of some particular commodities. That is what I had in 
mind when I mentioned what I did. I hope we can avoid the use of 
acreage controls and marketing controls, and at the same time give 
the farmer the protection which we all feel he is entitled to and should 
have and which the consumer should have. The protection of the 
national food supply is in the interest of everyone. 


RESTRICTING FARM PRODUCTION 


Mr. MarsHa... It is your feeling as I take it that we ought to, in 
ou: ways of doing things, find some means to solve our marketing 
problem without the necessity of curtailing production of food and 
fiber, not only we but the world which needs it. 

Mr. Benson. That is right; I agree with that, Mr. Congressman. 


PROBLEM OF INCREASED EXPORTS 


Mr. MarsHauu. That comes back again to the problem that | 
think is a big one that will be facing us as to how are we going to 
move these commodities into trade. 

Mr. Benson. That becomes particularly difficult when the pur- 
chasing power of many of the people who need the commodities is 
not as high as we would like to see it. Particularly nations that we 
have been more or less giving dollars to so they could turn around 
and buy some of our own commodities. It presents a very difficult 
problem. 

Mr. Marsuatu. We have to combat that, do we not in thinking 
in terms of ourselves. We have to combat some feeling that some 
people have that when we do something to obtain a market for our 
products, that that is something which is costly to us. We don’t 
spend enough time perhaps in talking about what that saving might 
be to our people for the dollars that they spend in maintaining an 
economy. 
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Mr. Benson. It is not always practiced accurately, | am sure. It 
isn’t always easy to practice it fully. Certainly it has been necessary 
or at least it seems to have been necessary in the past months to give 
a lot of foreign aid to get them to take some of our commodities. | 
am net sure but what we can do more to promote the use of those 
products than we have done in recent years. Possibly there is more 
purchasing power than we realized abroad. Some of our markets of 
years ago have been at least in a measure taken away from us and 
possibly it is because we haven’t been out promoting our own inter- 
ests, our own commodities in foreign fields. I think that is a field 
that holds unlimited possibilities, at least it is worth careful exploring 
and we intend to do it. 


WAR ECONOMY AND FARM PROSPERITY 


Mr. MarsHatt. The only time in my lifetime that I have had what 
| thought was anywhere approaching a reasonable price for the farm 
products that I grow has been in times of catastrophe or when Ameri- 
can money has been used in some form or another to provide a market. 

Mr. Benson. Rather a sad commentary, isn’t it? 

Mr. MarsHauu. That is, and it is one that we have a difficult time 
in facing. 

Mr. Benson. We shouldn’t have to have a war to have prosperity. 

Mr. MarsHaui. No; but we seem to have to have a war to bring a 
price. But it doesn’t bring prosperity. All wars have been costly to 
our resources. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Secretary, another matter which is of interest to people out in 
our section and that is the matter of REA. I think that something 
approximating a fifth of the appropriation is for generation of power. 

Mr. Roserrs. About 35 percent, I would say, of the authorization 
of the past year was used for generation and of transmission loans. 

Mr. MarsHaAui. What is your attitude in connection with that 
expenditure? 

Mr. Benson. I do not know that 1 have studied individual items 
in the REA budget enough to pass upon it. Generally speaking | 
have been very much in favor of the REA program. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Secretary, I understand you have requested a 
special audit by the General Accounting Office. Will you place in 
the record at this point, copies of your letters with the Comptroller 
General and any other pertinent information? That will conclude 
the hearing. We appreciate your appearance before our committee. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 25, 1963. 


Hon. Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

Dear Mr. WarREN: In connection with my assumption of responsibility as 
Secretary of Agriculture, I requested the Department’s Director of Finance to 
make arrangements for a General Accounting Office audit of the corporations 
and lending agencies of the Department as of the close of business January 31, 
1953, including the following: 

Commodity Credit Corporation 
Federal intermediate credit banks 
Banks for cooperatives 








Production credit corporations 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
Agricultural marketing revolving fund 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
Farmers Home Administration 

tural Electrification Administration 

Pursuant to my request, representatives of our respective offices have dis- 
cussed this matter at considerable length, and I have been informed that because 
of manpower limitations and other demands upon your Office, including the 
necessity for meeting specific requirements of law for certain audit reports to the 
Congress, it will be impossible at this time for you to make these audits as of 
January 31, 1953. It is understood also that your representatives have sug- 
gested an alternative course of action which will provide for an audit to be made 
by audit staffs in the Department with participation by your Office. 

It is my intention that the scope of these audits would be such as to provide 
an independent opinion that the financial statements of the corporations and 
lending agencies as of January 31, 1953, accurately reflect their assets and liabili- 
ties as of that date. While an independent audit by your organization would be 
preferred, I understand the conditions that make it impossible. Accordingly, I 
would appreciate information as to the nature of your alternative proposal, and 
the extent of participation by your Office in implementing it. 

Hoping that mutually satisfactory arrangements can be agreed upon, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Ezra Tarr Benson, Secretary. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED StTaTEs, 
Washington 25, January 26, 1958 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


My Dear Mr. Benson: I have your letter of January 26, 1953, concerning an 
audit of certain activities of the Department to be made as of January 31, 1953. 

I regret that the pressures upon the General Accounting Office resulting from 
statutory reporting requirements and other congressional commitments, coupled 
with an acute shortage of qualified personnel, make it impossible for us to perform 
the audit you desire. 

To completely satisfy the desires expressed in your letter with respect to verifi- 
cation of the financial statements of the various corporations and lending activities 
of the Department of Agriculture as of January 31, 1953, would involve audits 
of each of such activities comparable to the audits performed by the General 
Accounting Office as of June 30 of each year under the Government Corporation 
Control Act. Such audits would entail the expenditure of many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and would require many months to perform. 

In undertaking an audit along the lines which you propose, I feel it is only 
fair to point out and emphasize some of the difficulties which will be faced by 
your staff and would be faced by any audit organization: 

1. The assets of Commodity Credit Corporation consist largely of loans on and 
inventories of farm commodities. The commodities involved are tremendous in 
quantity and are located all over the United States on farms, in warehouses, and 
other storage locations. The physical inspection work necessary to verify the 
existence and recorded quantities of commodities in storage under these circum- 
stances is almost impossible to accomplish as of one given date. There is no 
counterpart in private industry for this type of situation. 

2. Large amounts of the assets of Commodity Credit Corporation as well as 
Farmers Home Administration consist of loans to individual farmers. The 
standard method of verifying assets of this type is by direct correspondence with 
the debtors. Our experience in the past on such confirmation work has been 
that satisfactory replies of a type necessary to verify the account balances of such 
loans are almost impossible to obtain. 

3. The production of financial statements as of one given date requires that 
all important transactions be cleanly cut off as of the date as of which the state- 
ments are made. In the case of Commodity Credit Corporation it is almost 
physically impossible to make a clean cut-off because of the number of transac- 
tions in process at widely separated locations throughout the country. Because 
of this, considerable time and effort would be required to try to reconcile the 
quantities determined by physieal counts or confirmations with the amounts 
shown by accounting records. 
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{. Another factor to be considered in an undertaking of this nature, aside from 
cost, is the disruption of the normal aduit plans and programs now in process 
the Department’s various agencies. The carrying out of a plan aimed at a 
rification of assets and liabilities as of January 31 will tie up all the auditors in 
Department for many weeks at the expense of falling behind in carrying out 
their regularly scheduled audit work. 

[ do believe, however, that the alternative procedure suggested below should 
go far to satisfy you of the integrity of the accounts and financial procedures of 
the business enterprises for whose operations you are now assuming responsibility. 
In this connection, I wish to point out that in carrying out our audits great 
reliance necessarily is placed upon the work done by the Department’s own audit 
and investigative staffs. Based upon our experience we have found such reliance 
generally to be justified. In fact, a major criticism in this area has been that 
management officials have not always taken proper advantage of the findings 
reported to them by auditors and investigators. 

In preliminary discussions, an alternative method of accomplishing your desired 
result was presented by our staff. In essence, the suggestion was made that the 
burden of performing the necessary audit-verification work be assigned to the 
various internal audit organizations within the Department with participation by 
members of our staff to be provided in the form of sruidance, review, and evaluation 
of the work planned and performed. Specifically, the extent of participation by 
the General Accounting Office would be limited to— 

1. Providing preliminary planning guidance and reviewing and evaluating audit 
programs developed by each agency’s internal audit staff to meet your request for 
an audit as of January 31, 1953. 

2. Reviewing and evaluating, on a test basis, audit work papers and reports in 
connection with such audit. Based upon this work I will be pleased to furnish 
you at the completion of the audit an evaluation of the soundness and adequacy of 
the audit methods followed by the agency audit staffs. 

Immediately upon being informed by you that you desire to proceed with the 
audits along the lines indicated in this letter, I will be glad to assign members of 
our staff to cooperate further with your staff. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. FisHer, 
Acting Comptroller General of the United States. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1958. 
Hon. Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Dear Mr. WarrEN: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of January 26, 
1953, in which you confirm my understanding that it is impossible at this time 
for the General Accounting Office to perform the special audits of the Depart- 
ment’s corporations and lending agencies as of January 31, 1953. 

Careful consideration has been given to the alternative proposal contained in 
your letter. Under the circumstances, it appears desirable to proceed in accord- 
ance with that plan. The participation by members of your staff as specifically 
outlined in your letter will be appreciated. Also it is requested that you give 
consideration to the possibility of any additional audit methods or procedures 

connection with your regular audit work for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1953, that might provide me with additional assurance concerning the financial 
condition of these agencies. 

In order that detailed plans for the audits may be started immediately, I 
have advised the head of each of the agencies affected that an audit will be made 
as of January 31, 1953, and each of the agency audit staffs will be prepared to 
cooperate to the fullest extent possible. 

Attached for your information is a copy of a memorandum which I have released 

1 the Department directing that all files and records be made available to your 
auditors and investigators, except those prohibited by statute or Executive 
order. This memorandum has been issued in keeping with my intention that 
there shall be full cooperation between our two agencies. 

Sincerely, 
Ezra Tarr Benson, Secretary. 


30505—52—pt. 1——_5 
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Unirep StTateEs DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 19538. 


MEMORANDUM No. 1321 
AVAILABILITY OF FILES AND RECORDS TO THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


The General Accounting Office is authorized by the Budget and Accounting Act 
of 1921 (see. 312, 31 U. S. C. 53) and the Government Corporation Control Act 
(sec. 105, 31 U. 8S. C. 850) to make audits and investigations of financial and re- 
lated activities of the Department of Agriculture, and in connection therewith 
has the right to examine its books and records. The Budget and Accounting Act 
also provides (sec. 313, 31 U. 8S. C. 54) that the Department shall furnish such 
information regarding its activities and financial transactions as the Comptroller 
General may require. It is my desire to cooperate in every way possible with the 
Comptroller General, and in keeping with the intent and spirit of the statutes 
cited it shall be the policy of the Department of Agriculture to make available to 
representatives of the General Accounting Office all files, accounting records, and 
other information required in the conduct of audits or investigations, except such 
records the production of which is specifically prohibited by statute or Executive 
order. 

Further restrictions have been placed by the administrative regulations of the 
Department on the general availability of certain records in order to safeguard 
the public interest. It is not intended, however, that such restrictions shall b 
applied to the General Accounting Office when such information is necessary and 
essential to the discharge of its official duties and responsibilities. When material 
classified for security purposes is requested by auditors or investigators, it is in- 
cumbent on the agency security officer to assure compliance with security regula- 
tions in making any such records available for examination. 

If an agency official in any case should consider it advisable to withhold records 
or reports requested by a General Accounting Office representative, the Depart- 
ment’s Director of Finance shall be consulted, or a report thereon shall be made 
to him. Such reports shall include a description of the records withheld and a 
statement setting forth the reasons why access thereto has been denied. 


Ezra Tart Benson, Secretary. 


Tuurspay, FEBRUARY 26, 1953. 


THE BUDGET FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WITNESSES 


RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUDGET 
AND FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

T. ROY REID, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ANDERSEN. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Ralph S. Roberts, budget officer, Department of Agriculture 
is here to discuss the 1954 budget with us. Mr. Roberts, we welcome 
you once gain. We appreciate the good work you have done in the 
past, and I consider you are one of the very best men in the Depart- 
ment. I might say the same about Mr. Reid of the Personnel Office. 

Prior to Mr. Roberts’ statement, we will insert pages 2 and 3 of 
the committee print in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Regular activities (annual appropriations) 


tural Marketing Act 





Agricultural Economics 


A iltura Research Adm nistration 
( trol of forest pests 
Forest 5ervice 
k prevention 
Soil Conservation Service 
} ction and Marketing Administratior 
Commodity Exchange Authority 
Federal Crop Insuranee Corporation 
I Electrification Administration 
I ners Home Administration 
I Credit Administration 
} t n Service 
( f the Secretary 

the Solicitor 

; Foreign Agricultural Relations 
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Rural Electrification Administration 
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$5 333 $5, 500, 000 +-$250, 667 
5, 400 5. 780, 000 +351, 600 
75, 722 79, 505, 708 4-3, 898, O86 
6 134 7, 350, 000 +700, 566 
63 103 65, 136, 000 +-1, 652, 897 
5 a33 15, 566, 000 +-9, 846, 167 
62 514 66, 491, 000 +4, 221, 486 
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000 , 000 
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024 2. 500, 000 4-147, 976 
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201 1, 300, 000 +48, 709 
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728, 459, 833 749, 409, 342 +-2), 949, 509 
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Authoriza- 
tions, 19 


$85, 000, 000 
164, 000, 000 


$200, 000, 000 
165, 000, 000 


+-$115, 000, 000 
+1, 000, 000 


249, 000, 000 +-116, 000, 000 


365, 000, 000 
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Permanent authorizations 


| 
Authoriza- | Budget esti- | Increase or 
tions, 1953 mates, 1954 | decreas 


Item 


Forest Service: 
Expenses and refunds, brush disposal ! me | $1,850,000 | $1,850, 000 
Payments to Minnesota, national forests fund !________- 45, 000 | 45, 000 
Payments to school funds, Arizona and New Mexico? 131, 587 131, 587 |__ 
Payments to States and Territories, national forests fund ! 17, 375, 000 | +$1, 375, 
Roads and trails for States, national forests fund ! ; 6, 950, 000 | , 500, +550. 


Total, Forest Service. _............... | 26,351, 587 | 

Soil Conservation Service: Payments due counties, submar- | 
ginal land program ! . Miva diana acbdGvitcs J 
Production and Marketing Administration: | 
| 


385, 000 385, 000 


181, 040, 312 172, 800, 000 
390, 000 390, 000 |. 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities 2 ‘ 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act fund !___- 


Total, Production and Marketing Administration.._.._| 181,430,312 | 173, 190, 000 —8, 240, 312 
Cooperative agricultural extension work 2 | 4, 711, 200 4, 711, 200 


Total, permanent appropriations 212, 878, 099 206, 562, 787 —6, 315, : 





1 Special fund accounts. 
2 General fund aecounts, 


TENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. AnprersEN. Mr. Roberts, do you have a general statement you 
wish to make? If so, we will be glad to receive it. 

Mr. Roserts. We appreciate the privilege of appearing again 
before this committee to discuss the work of the Department of Agri- 
culture. During the course of the hearings, we want to be as helpful 
as we can in aiding the committee in its consideration of budget needs 
in 1954. We appreciate the expressions of confidence that you have 
indicated the committee has in us, and we hope to be able to so perform 
our work that it may continue. 

I thought it would be helpful to the committee, if, rather than 
present a formal statement, | might take a few minutes to give the 
committee summary information on the overall budget situation as 
presented in the estimates now before you. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You may proceed in any way you see fit. 

Mr. Roserts. It might be helpful to the committee if we begin 
our discussion with a summary table which has been furnished to each 
member of the committee, table 1 cf the book of budget tables we 
have prepared for your use. I would like to refer to certain figures 
in those tables, and a series of three charts we have which might be 
helpful in getting a general understanding or concept of the total 
makeup of the agriculture budget. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I should like to have the summary included in the 
record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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Summary of appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1953, and 
budget estimates, 1954 





| 


Appropria- 

tions and Budget esti- 
loan authori-| mates, 1954 
zations, 1953 


Increase (+) 
or 
decrease (—) 


Annual appropriations for regular activities nie ..-----| $731, 232, 964 | $752, 404,022 | +$21, 171, 058 
Special activities.................. aa ed a shbicteanle 2, 600, 000 443, 000 —2, 157, 000 
‘ 733, 832, 964 | 752,847,022 | +19, 014, 058 
Permanent appropriations --.-.....- ing ecedaieyaliaa 212, 878,099 | 206, 562, 787 —6, $15, 312 


Total, above items................-.. dha ebeicinbdietetn de dbial 946, 711, 063 959, 409, 809 | +12, 698, 746 





Loan authorizations Lasss---+-+---| 249,000,000 | 365, 000, 000 | +116, 000, 000 

Total, appropriations and loan authorizations__-_...._.--}1, 195, 711, 063 |1, 324, 409, 809 | +-128, 698, 746 
Corporate administrative expense limitations ail : 20, 597, 110 21, 911, 000 +1, 313, 890 
Treasury cancellation of Commodity Credit Corporation 


NOLES. « . cnccnccne coeeecccece essabeccoasces : 








302, 793, 936 | 288,797,970 | —13, 995, 966 


Sources From Wuicu Funps Are REcEIVED 


Mr. Roserts. The first chart we have on the easel covers the fiscal 
years 1952, 1953 and 1954. This chart is prepared to show visually, 
and in summary form, the sources from which funds are received; 
that is, whether they are annual appropriations that are carried in 
this bill or whether they are loan authorizations for FHA and REA 
programs. We have also reflected in these charts the amounts of 
permanent appropriations that are provided through section 32, 
through the permanent appropriation for the State extension services, 
and through the various acts that provide for permanent appropria- 
tions of part of the forest receipts and receipts from submarginal lands 
for payment to the States in lieu of taxes and for the building of forest 
roads, and so forth. 

LOAN PROGRAMS 


The top segment represents the REA and FHA loan authorizations. 
There is an increase in 1954, you will notice, of about $116 million in 
current authorizations, $115 million of which is proposed in this budget 
for REA loans; $1 million of the increase is for FHA loans. I want 
to call to the attention of the committee the fact that unused loan 
authorizations of REA carry over from year to year. Thus, while 
this chart shows a substantial increase in the new loan authorization, 
due to the carryover of balances from previous years, the program in 
1954 under this budget will actually be about the same as in 1953. 

Mr. Horan. You have some revolving funds. Where would they 
be reflected? . 

Mr. Roserts. The revolving funds are not reflected in this table 
because they are not annual authorizations. For example, the agri- 
cultural marketing revolving fund was reflected in the appropriation 
tables of the Department of Agriculture, and the appropriation record 
of the Congress in the year in which funds were provided for it. 
Similarly the disaster loan revolving fund, for example—the last incre- 
ment of $30 million—is carried in the tables we have here for you in 
the fiscal year 1952, as it is in the appropriation records of this com- 
mittee. In the permanent appropriation segment of this chart, you 
will notice that there is a net decrease of about $6 million. It is a net 
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decrease, composed of an $8 million decrease in section 32 funds and 
a $2 million increase in the permanent appropriations to the States 
due to increased forestry receipts. 

The columns are not totaled, and we feel, and the committee has 
in the past concurred, that it 1s perhaps not appropriate to add to 
appropriations for expenses, loan authorizations which are, of cours: 
repayable with interest. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, CORPORATE ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the items shown on this chart, there are earried in 
this bill authorizations to spend capital funds of designated corpora- 
tions for the administrative expenses of the corporate operations 
They include the administrative expenses of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the Federal intermediate-credit banks, the production- 
credit corporations, and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
These administrative expense authorizations are shown in the next 
to the last line on the summary table, and total in this budget | 
$91.911,000. A large part of this total is for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. There is also carried in this bill authorizations for th 
cancellation of CCC notes—issued to the Treasury for funds borrowed 
from the Treasury to finance the CCC program—to restore capital 
impairment, to repay COC for the cost of the International Wheat 
Agreement, and for funds advanced to meet expenses of the foot- 
and-mouth-disease program in Mexico. These total $288,800,000. 

Mr. Horan. The $21 million is for what? 

Mr. Rorerts. Administrative expenses of the corporations fot 
whieh an authorization is carried in this bill; they are paid from th 
capital funds of the corporations. 


ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS 


For the annual appropriations, you see there is a proposed increas 
of $21 million ii this budget. For special activities, there is a decrease 
due primarily to the fact that there is not included in this budget 
funds to continue work under the Defense Production Act in 1954 
We do not know what that program is going to be in 1954, and an 
estimate would be inappropriate before Congress determines whether | 
there is to be an extension of the Defense Production Act. 


FuNpDs OF THE DEPARTMENT BY MAJoR CATEGORIES OF Use 
LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS AND ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 


The second chart reflects the same funds, but here they are broken 
down into major categories of use. This chart shows at the top the 
same loan authorizations in 1954 as are shown on the first. chart; 
namely $365 million. The light-green area below represents pay- 
ments of conservation aids to farmers and producers, to producers, 
processors and the export trade under the section 32 program, and 
payments to producers under the Sugar Act of 1948. For 1954 these 
are estimated at $447 million; they represent payments that are made 
to others through the Department of Agriculture. 
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PAYMENTS TO STATES 


The red area, totaling $156 million in 1954, represents payments 
to the States for the State experiment stations, State extension 
services, the school-lunch program, and for the cooperative forest- 
fire and State and private forestry programs. 

Mr. Horan. What is the reason for the increase over 1952? | 

eit increased $4 million in 1953, and the next fiscal year it is supposed 
to be 2 more million? 

Mr. Roserts. The increase in 1954 represents a $1-million increase 
in payments to the State experiment stations proposed under section 
9 of the Research and Marketing Act. The total authorization under 
section 9, as I remember it, is $20 million. This increase, if approved 
by Congress, would provide $6 million in 1954. The other million- 
dollar increase represents the local governments’ share of the increased 
forest receipts. These are appropriated to the States under legisla- 
tion which provides that 25 percent of the total forest receipts shall 
Ie paid to the States in which the national forests are located. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The dark-green area at the bottom of the column represents the 
salaries and expenses for all of the programs of the Department. of 
Agriculture. We have drawn out of the three program areas above, 
the administrative expenses applicable to such activities, and have 
lumped them all down in this category with administrative expenses 
of all the other programs of the Department. As shown in this 
chart, the funds actually spent within the Department represents 
only 26.9 percent of the total amount carried in this bill. 

oe, ANDERSEN. You say that embraces all salaries and expenses? 

Roperts. That embraces all salaries and e xpenses appropriated 
in ovine with Department activities. It includes rent, travel, 
equipment, supplies, and so forth, as well as salaries. It provides for 
the management and protection of the national forests, the technical 
assistance to soil-conservation districts, the marketing services, all of 
the regulatory activities, the control and eradication activities on 
insects and pests, plant diseases and animal diseases, the meat-inspec- 
tion service, the crop and livestock estimates, the market-news service, 
and so forth; all of the expenses of the REA, FHA, and ACP programs, 
and so on. You will notice that there is in this area the $21-million 
increase in 1954 that I mentioned as we looked at the other chart. 


ANALYSIS OF INCREASES FOR 1954 


The emphasis in this 1954 budget over 1953 hes primarily in three 
activities in this area. The $21-million increase in 1954 includes an 
increase of about $4 million for research, about $9,800,000 for flood- 
prevention work, or the flood-control program in the upper stretches 
of the watersheds. I think it was the action of this committee that 
changed the title of the program to “Flood prevention.” 

Mr. Horan. May I comment that that may be changed by some 
of the later amendments? I think there is a tendency to get closer 
together with the Army engineers and the Interior Department on 
that sort of work. I don’t know if that will affect the amount of 
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money or not. It may affect the administration of the moneys 
advanced. 

Mr. Roberts. It is my understanding that the new administration 
is making a very thorough study of this whole program of watershed 
and river-basin development, to determine what course they wish to 
take. They could very well change this program. 

Mr. Horan. Not necessarily the amount of money? 

Mr. Roperts. No; not necessarily. The other area emphasized in 
this budget includes an increase of about $4 million for the Soil 
Conservation Service for new districts and for acceleration of the 
conservation measures that aid flood-prevention work in watershed 
areas. Eleven of these watersheds are approved; seven additional 
ones are proposed in this budget, which are still pending before the 
Public Works Committee. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. They are not authorized as yet? 

Mr. Roserts. No. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How can you then bring them before us in the line 
of a budget request? 

Mr. Roserts. This budget proposes to carry out under national 
program authorizations such additional measures as are authorized 
rather than under the flood control acts. Of course, it is up to this 
committee as to whether you wish to go ahead with that program 
before the Public Works Committee has reviewed the reports and has 
determined to authorize works of improvement in those areas. 

Mr. Horan. It is interesting to know that there have been around 
one-thousand-and-sixty-odd authorizations passed by the Congress 
and turned over to the Department of Agriculture. We have only 
examined about 180 of them on preliminary investigations. We 
have caused surveys on around 75 or 80, I think. We are actually 
doing work on some twenty-odd and I assumed the additional appro- 
priation is to speed up work on ones authorized and prepared for actual 
construction. 

Mr. Roxserts. Of the remaining increase of $21 million for salaries 

and expenses, which is reflected in the difference between $335,000,000 
in 1953 and $356,000,000 in 1954, there is an increase of $1,900,000 
for Forest Service activities and about $900,000 for marketing services. 
Approximately $800,000 of the latter amount is to repay CCC for 
funds advanced on the classing of cotton and the grading of tobacco 
which did not go under CCC loan. In accordance with a provision 
which this committee has written into the bill in the past, an appro- 
priation is proposed to replace those funds. 

Summarizing again, of the total budget in 1954, including loan 
authorizations, loans represent about 27.5 percent; payments to farm- 

ers, processors, and so forth, represent about 33.8 percent; payments 
to States represent about 11.8 percent; and all of the expenses of the 
Department of Agriculture represent about 26.9 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. This in itself would indicate it is going to be quite 
difficult to show much of a percentage cut unless we go into payments 
to the States, and to individuals and such, is it not? 

Mr. Roserts. I think that is true. 

Mr. Larrp. What was the increase there in the flood prevention you 
pointed out? 

Mr. Roserts. $9,800,000. You see, about half of the increase is 
for that purpose. 
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GENERAL Functions ror Wuicu Funps are Usrep 


On the third chart, we have tried to reflect the same funds in 8 or 9 
ceneral functions in order to simplify the presentation of the Agriculture 
budget for the public and everyone who may be interested. 

In this chart we have included for each function the administrative 
expenses with their related program funds, in order that the total 
funds for both programs and administrative expenses will be shown 
for each general function. 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES 


The first function is “Conservation and development of resources.” 

The green represents 1952; the yellow, 1953, and the blue, 1954. 
In that general function, we have included such programs as the 
ACP program, the Soil Conservation Service, payments to the counties 
from the submarginal land program, the Wheeler-Case projects of 
which there are only two left for 1954, the flood-prevention work and 
the Forest Service. The total budget proposed for conservation and 
development of the resources in 1954 is $422.6 million. Again, going 
back to the emphasis in the 1954 budget, the increase for this function 
in 1954 includes $4 million for SCS, the $9.8 million for flood preven- 
tion, and a little over a million and a half for the Forest Services 


SECTION 32 FUNDS 


The next function is “Production, purchase, and distribution of 
commodities.” In 1954, the total amount proposed is $328.8 million; 
here, however, we are not proposing all the amount authorized. In 
addition to section 32 funds, we have included the National School 
Lunch Act, the agricultural production program which includes acre- 
age allotments and market quota on peanuts and tobacco, and the 
Sugar Act. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How much is today in the section 32 fund? 

Mr. Roserts. By the end of this year, we will have accumulated 
in section 32, a carryover of $300 million, which is the total authorized 
under the Agricultural Act of 1948. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. Whatever funds accumulate above the $300 mil- 
lion, revert to the Treasury, do they not? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes; as a matter of fact, this line on the chart rep- 
resents the level of expenditure in 1952, which means that nearly 
$100 million accrued to the $300 million fund. 

Mr. Horan. For which we can thank our colleague from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. AnprerRsEN. That is correct. Mr. Whitten has always insisted 
that section 32 funds should be used only to directly aid Agriculture 
in its surplus problems, 

Mr. Roxserts. We came into this current fiscal year with about 
$221 million accumulated in the fund, so that $80 million will go to 
the accumulation in 1953, and approximately $27 million will be 
returned to the Treasury. So while it is shown in this column as 
funds appropriated, $27 million of the amount provided will be 
returned to the Treasury. 

Mr. Wuirten. I would like to know if the use of some of these funds 
under the present program announced by the Department in an effort 








to stabilize meat prices particularly, and other perishables, would not 
change the statement you made. 


Mr. Roserrs. It depends on how much is done between now and 


June 30. This figure is based on an estimated expenditure in 1953 of 
about $67 million of section 32 funds, which is about $29 million over 


what we spent last year, depending on how intensive a program occurs 
in the next 4 months, the estimate of $67 million in 1953 may change 

Mr. AnperseNn. A good portion of that increase was reflected by 
dressed turkeys? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. Section 32 obligations for the purchase of 
turkeys through January 31, 1953, totaled about $26 million. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Have you charged up to the end of the year the 
full investment of those turkeys? 

Mr. Roserts. Insofar as section 32 purchases were made. 

Mr. Wuirten. Section 32 funds or 30 percent of the customs re- 
ceipts of the commodities coming into this country are set aside by 
the law for the handling of surpluses and to promote new uses of 
agricultural products. Is that correct? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. And it is the same approach that we have in the 
Sugar Act where we tax incoming sugar at the processing level and 
use the proceeds for the purpose of assisting domestic producers of 
sugar by paying what might be termed subsidies? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes; the tax on the sugar program, Mr. Whitten, 
applied against the processors, not just the importers. 

Mr. Horan. May Ll add some light. We may get some benefit out 
of section 32 funds, out of this New Zealand beef selling at bargain 
prices around the country because, as I understand, it is not too good 
a quality. Presumably it has had a tariff laid against it; is that true? 


Is 


COMMODITIES ON WHICH CUSTOM RECEIPTS ARE BASED 


Mr. Roserrs. Yes, if | remember correctly, but it would be small 
as compared to other commodities. We have a table which indicates 
the commodities on which customs receipts have been based in the 
last vear. 

Mr. Anpersen. | think it would be well to put that in the record 
as part of your remarks today. 

Mr. Horan. It will orient me, 1 hope, and the rest of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Rosnerts. Of the customs receipts in the calendar year 1952 
through September 30, totaling $411 million the largest single item 
is customs on metals and manufactures, $75 million. It is significant 
that the next largest is on wool and wool manufactures, nearly $73! 
million. Agricultural commodities do play a big part in customs 
receipts. Agricultural products and provisions, other than the wool, 
is $53 million. I will put this statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 
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; Estimated duties and import tares collected by tariff schedules ! 
a Calendar years 
) 
y 1950 1951 1952 through 
Se 0 
ils, oils, and paints $23, 132, 738 $25. 748, 718 $14, 416, 213 
y } th, earthenware, and glassware 21, 934, 88 $1, 663, 266 21. OR2, 544 
is and manufactures 85, 474, 866 108, 144, 978 357, 663 
Vood and manufactures 8, 513, 952 ¥, 866, 184 7, 228, 459 
: r, molasses, and manufactures 37, 634, 849 34, 956, 558 0, 788, 171 
© and manufactures 19, 534, 085 20, 483, 863 12, 720, 465 
iltural products and provisions 66, 673, 488 71, 369, 217 53, 206, 957 
vines nd other beverages 290, 284 73 41, 456, 304 19, 433. 174 
ton manufactures 0, 741, & 10, 874, 834 6, 427, 564 
mp, jute, and manufactures 1, 279, 437 11, O97, 617 S64, 254 
nd manufactures 44, 203, 824 103, 170, 498 73, 419, 523 
k manufactures S. 052, SU. 4, 672, 475 6, 121, 232 
1 I res of ravon or other synthetic textil S76, O7 1. 889. 669 
paper, and book 2, Gal, 116 y 2, 531, 982 
: ‘ 61, 370, 442 8, 832, 31 { 44 
} st commodities taxable under the Revenue Act of 1982 
f ibsequent act 35, 047. 370 0), 955, 908 6, 430, 226 
~ ©, t 4 61, 38. 4) Ol, ou 
From Bureau of Customs, Treasury Department ‘he amount of customs duties is calculated on the 
rts of the Bureau of the Census showing the quantity and value of merchandise imported 
As the ports are confined to commercial entr , total collection vn are somewhat le than the actual 
s reported by collectors of customs for which a commodity breakdown is not availabl 


\Mir. Horan. That does not reflect the point of origin of these 
commodities? 

Mir. Ronerts. No; it reflects the total receipts for the calendar 
vears 1950, 1951, and 1952, through September, by the general cate- 
vories used in the Customs Bureau. 

Mr. Hunrer. Have you computed the total amount of money that 
will have beea spent in the purcbase of turkeys by June 30 from various 
sources! 

Mr. Rorerts. That is the figure Mr. Andersen asked for vesterday, 
and | have not had time to get it. If | remember correctly the 
authorization for the turkey purchase program that was passed by 
the Board, was about $30 million. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND RURAL TELEPHONE LOANS 


The next function shown on this third chart is “Rural electrification 
and telephone loans.’ The chart emphasizes the point I made earlier; 
namely, that the loan balance is carried forward from year to year 
The area on these three columns which is covered in green, vellow, 
and blue, for the vears 1952, 1953, and 1954, respectively, represent 
the current authorization. We have outlined with a dotted line the 
areas that represent funds that were carried over from previous years 
So, looking at it from an actual program basis for each of these vears, 
| would like you to concentrate on this area of the chart rather than 
this one [indicating]. 

Mr. Horan. We have had some complaints from some of our col- 
eagues which are valid because we are serious about this extension 
oa the repair or modernization of rural telephone services. We have 
been informed our telephone loans are out. Consequently, there is ~n 
amendment to the supplemental bill which is on the Senate side nm 
for a supplemental loan authorization of $15 million. Is that because 
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we have been restricted in the amount that can be loaned for rural] 
telephone service? 

Mr. Roserrrs. I was going to mention that because this chart is 
predicated upon the situation before the supplemental estimate 
came up to the Senate yesterday. The appropriation act last year 
provided a total of $25 million in basic authorization for the telephone- 
loan program, and a contingent authorization of $10 million. The 
total of $35 million—we have allocated the additional $10 million— 
will be exhausted in commitments on Joans by the last of this month 
or the first week in March. The estimate, which I understand was 
sent to the Senate yesterday, provides for transferring for the tele- 
phone program $15 million of the current basic authorization carried 
in the 1953 appropriation bill for electrification Joans. 

If that amount is used, it will mean a step-up in the telephone-loan 
program this year to $50 million. 

Mr. AnprersEN. In the report last year, if you recall, we had this 
language on page 13 [reading]: 

While there was some indication from witnesses appearing before the com- 
mittee that a total of $50 million would be required for the telephone program 
next year, the committee has decided to recommend the amount provided in the 
budget, together with the contingency fund of $10 million. The record of Con- 
gress on these programs over the years is such that the committee feels that 
additional funds will be made available if needed. 

By that language, we have already given our approval, have we 
not, Mr. Whitten? 

Mr. Wurrren. Certainly; if the need exists and the loan requests 
meet the requirements of the law. 

Mr. Horan. That was our intent. That is why I was surprised 
at hearing of their running out of funds, because their appeal to 
Congress for rural telephones has been such that we almost have had 
to anticipate what their needs would be. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Certainly the committee intended to keep these 
loans on a sound basis. The margin between the money actually 
needed for loans and the amount inquired about was quite far apart. 
Many small telephone companies asked about loans, and when they 
found they had to put up collateral many of them lost interest. So, 
the total volume of requests for funds as compared to those who would 
sign notes are far apart; but, to show that we intended to implement 
the program, we put the language in the report. 

Mr. Horan. I am glad that Mr. Whitten and the chairman made 
this clear, because it needs to be clarified 


1953 SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Along in January, I personally requested Mr. 
Wickard to look into the need of a possible request for a supplemental 
for this program. I understand that the Department took this action 
as a result not only of my request but also of the evidence given by 
various groups that they might lose the options which they had 
obtained were they not able to secure these loans prior to the next 
fiscal year and thus complete their deal. That is about the situation, 
and I am glad to see that the supplemental request has gone to the 
Senate. Of course, I presume this subcommittee will have an oppor- 
tunity to O. K. that, even though it is an amendment. 
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Mr. Wurrten. I think it was a matter of time. 

Mr. Roserts. I want to say we are sorry the estimate had to go 

to the Senate this way. We are to blame, not the Budget Bureau, for 
its having been delayed this long, and for having it go directly to the 
Senate. The matter has been under consideration since last December 
when it appeared REA was going to run out of funds and that a 
number of the applicants for loans would lose options, and so forth, 
if funds were not available to proceed with loans within this current 
year. 
* Secretary Benson felt inclined to hold the estimate for review by 
the committee he set up under the directive of the Budget Director 
for a complete budget and program review. The determination that 
it should go forward was not made until last Sunday. The Budget 
Bureau, in sending it to the Senate, has provided for transfer of 
electrification-loan authority to the telephone-loan program. I 
talked with them yesterday, as soon as I learned that that was the 
case, and was informed that there was no present intention to decrease 
the proposed $165-million level of the 1953 electrification program 
if there is a justified need for loans at the level we discussed with the 
committee a year ago, when we were discussing the program for this 
year. 

Mr. AnperRsEN. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Marsuau. I think not. Just merely perhaps a comment. 
It so happened that about at least 3 weeks ago we made some inquiry 
concerning a loan of telephone money in my particular district, and 
we were told at that time that funds were not available, that a request 
was coming up; and, of course, you have explained it was delayed. 
However, it puts me in a rather strange position when something like 
this happens and goes over to the Senate and is put into a supplemental 
bill, as so often happens. This is not the only occurrence of that sort 
of thing, and here is something in my own back yard that I was not 
in any way responsible for delaying, and it appears that there is some 
favoritism over on the other side of the Capitol, which is something, 
frankly, that I suppose is unavoidable, but it is one of the embarrassing 
things. 

Mr. AnpErRsEN. I do not think there was any such instance. It 
was purely as Mr. Roberts said, a matter of timing; it took a certain 
degree of time to work this thing out. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. Yes; I agree with that. The only thing I do feel 
badly about, and I think that it is something to be corrected. I 
realize this is outside of your jurisdiction, Mr. Roberts, but it is a 
little confusing to me, in a review of the people advising the Secretary, 
that certain programs which have been established permanently, such 
as REA programs, may be held up for further consideration by 
advisory committees. To me, that is something Congress has decided. 
It is a matter of saying it is working, and the procedure is there. 
Where is there any need for advice on that sort of a proposition? 
| would say it is a cut and dried proposition. 

Mr. Roperts. Iecan assure you, it did not go to the Senate because 
of any pressure on the part of the Senate to have it that way. 
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STATUS OF BALANCES FOR LOAN PROGRAM, 1953 AND 1954 


_ Mr. Roserrs. Let me explain the situation on the rural electrifica- 
tion loans as they are shown in this chart. This was prepared before 
the supplemental submission yesterday, and then I will try to explain 
what difference there might be as a result of that action. The budget 
that is before you shows the use of unused balances in 1953 and 1954, 
and which would provide a total electrification and telephone loan 
program of $200 million in each of those years. Of the $200 million 
in loan funds, $165 million in 1953 would be for electrification loans 
and $35 million for telephones. 

Mr. Horan. Thirty-five in the present budget? 

Mr. Roperts. For 1953, Mr. Horan. In 1954, there would be just 
a shift of $30 million. So as proposed in the 1954 budget now before 
you there would be $65 million for telephone loans and $135 million 
of electrification loans. 

Mr. Horan. As far as I am concerned, I would like to have this 
committee look at these loan authorizations in the proper light. 
They are not outright expenditures, most of them are repaid. In fact, 
it has been the intent of this subcommittee to see that they are repaid 
and they are not actually an obligation until they are obligated, so 
when we have $65 million in there, that does not mean we are ap- 
propriating $65 million to the rural telephone program. 

Mr. ANpersEN. In line with what you have to say on the repay- 
ment, I am informed that only two-tenths of 1 percent can be classified 
as unpaid increments due on loans. 

Mr. Horan. I want to make that clear. We talk about $65 million 
as though we are throwing it down a drain. 


’ 


EVALUATION OF TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


Mr. ANperseEN. Further along that line, as the former chairman, 
Mr. Whitten, pointed out a good many times, much as we think of the 
telephone program, this subcommittee has through the years been so 
well impressed with the REA program and its repayment record that 
we want to steer the telephone-program down the same highway 
That is a matter of record with us. 

Mr. Wurrren. It surely is. 

Mr. ANpreRSEN. That is why we are exercising a certain degree of 
caution with the telephone program. I stated at San Francisco at the 
convention of the NRECA that we had to exercise that caution, be- 
cause up to date the REA had a splendid record and we do not want 
that ruined by perhaps getting into trouble in dealing with a more 
intricate program which undoubtedly the telephone program is. 

Mr. Roberts. I am sure the Department feels the same way, Mr 
Chairman. The feeling has been expressed that there is need for 
paying a little more attention and proceeding a little more cautiously 
on the telephone program than we have the electrification program, 
because if we do have any adverse economic conditions, the telephone 
is probably the first expenditure the consumer wilf eliminate in rural 
areas. 

Mr. Horan. That is correct, Mr. Roberts. t can remember in 19382 
and 1933 and that period, where the first thing the farmer saves on is 
their telephone expense, by simply going off the country line. Wi 
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must not imperif the new telephone program by perhaps discussing a 
period of threat in the future. 

Mir. Rosperts. The Department believes it would be more advan- 

ageous to the telephone program to move ahead now to determine 
what would be a sound, appropriate level on which to proceed, a level 
that can reasonably be carried out in an effective manner with an 
adequate number of tele ‘phone engineers to prope rly supervise it—and 
the y are very difficult to get that ought to be the primé ry ob jective, 

ather than the question of how fast can the loans be made. That is 
about the fee ling expressed in the Department. 

The man who is in charge of the engineering phases of the telephone 
program made a statement last week in the Department that the 
shortage of good telephone engineers is such that no matter how great 
the demand for loans may be in 1954, he could not conscientiously 
recommend a loan program of more than $65 million. He thought 
that even that amount might be a little high, Under such circum- 
tances, it does seem desirable that the program be held at a level 
where you have assurance of availability of good engineers and you 
are sure that the s pte m chat is being planned, “the system that is being 
istalled, is going to be an adequate one, and wit provide adequate 
security for the a an. Jt does not result in the best Stee eit to 
have the program fluctuating substantially from year to year. 

Mr. ANpexsen. Along the same line, probably all of us in this room 
have chik lren. We think the work | of them but just because ] do so 
n regard to my 14-year-old boy, | do not give him more of an allow- 
ance than I think he should be entitled to. Following the same logic, 

gardless of how much we think about these programs, it is our duty 
to try to save themselves from some people who are a little bit too 
enthusiastic at times. 

Mir. Wuirren. A perfect illustration is the research program. 
Lots of people feel this committee and Congress have been too tight 
onresearch. That could be, but in my judgment and in the judgment 
of the committee, we went along with funds about as fast as you could 
get qualified research people. 

Mr. ANpeRsEN. That is correct. 

Mr. Wurrren. Giving a man a title that he is an expert does not 
make him one. 

FARM LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Roperts. Going back to the chart the “Farm loans’? shown 
here include the Farmers’ Home Administration operation, including 
the disaster loan revolving fund. The reduction from 1952 to 1953 
results from the new authorization which this committee provided in 
1952 of $30 million to the disaster loan revolving fund. There is only 
a $1 million change from 1953 to 1954, an increase in that amount 
being proposed for water-fac ilitv loans under the Pope-Jones Act. 

Mr. Horan. That is subject to amendment. 

Mr. Roserts. There were a number of amendments considered 
the last session of Congress; others have been introduced in this 


ession., 
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RESEARCH . 


The reduction shown on the chart for research in 1953 is really not 
a reduction in the substantive research program. The $10 million 
appropriated in the latter part of 1952 for foot-and-mouth-disease 
laboratory is reflected in the 1952 column. The research program 
for 1952 and 1953, other than for that building, remained about the 
same. There is a proposed increase in research in 1954 as I indicated 
previously. Cooperative extension work remains the same. Market- 
ing regulatory activities have an increase for marketing services. 
Plant and animal disease and pest control programs have an 
additional $700,000 in 1954 proposed for the white-pine blister-rust 
program. You see from the chart also that there is about a half 
million dollar reduction in “Crop insurance.” The crop-insurance 
program has reached the point where there can be no further expansion 
into new counties without further legislation. The 1954 estimate 
proposes to carry that program at about the same level as in 1953 

I believe that is all I have on the charts unless there are questions. 

Mr. Horan. What is the ‘“Other’’? 

Mr. Roperts. “Other” includes all the activities in the Department, 
other than those specifically indicated, such as the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, the national arboretum, the Office of Informa- 
tion, the library, the Office of the Secretary, etc. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Have you concluded with your general statement, 
Mr. Roberts? 

Mr. Roserts. I have, except to introduce into the record a series 
of general tables similar to those furnished the committee each year. 

Mr. Horan. This does not reflect transfers from other departments? 

Mr. Roserts. No; it does not reflect transfers from other depart- 
ments for the performance of work on a service basis. 

As you proceed with these hearings, you will find at the back of the 
justification notes for each agency a statement we have prepared for 
the use of the committee which shows the amounts of money trans- 
ferred to that agency from outside the Department, and a sentence or 
two explaining the purpose of each transfer. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I might say on that point that we will question 
each Bureau on this as they appear before us. 


REVENUES AND LOAN REPAYMENT 


Do you have a statement showing the amount of receipts for each 
appropriation and the net cost to the Government in each case? Can 
you provide such a table for the record? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. We have worked up a table in the form 
requested by the committee. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You need not explain it but I would like to have it 
in the record at this point. 

(The material requested follows:) 
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Comparison of annual appropriations for regular activities, and REA and FHA 
loan authorizations, 1952, with related 1952 receipts (appropriations are listed 
where the volume of receipts was significant) 


“Salles | Sicsint 
oan eceipts 


Bureau or item 
authorizations 


Annual appropriations for regular activities: 

Bureau of Animal] Industry . adam é add $26, 404, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry hicon 1, 588, 
Forest Service o&a Re 69, 413, & 
Soil Conservation Service “i 65, 559, 
Water conservation and utilize ation ee . 235, 5 
Agricultural production programs - - ‘ 10, 000, 
Marketing services t ee ; ‘ 11, 475, 7 
Farmers’ Home Administration _ - | 29, 395, § 
Other - ; piel j 604, 804, 


Total, annual ecewante for ane ar activities from the general | 
fund of the Treasury - ---- stad 818, 966, 


Loan authorizations: 
Rural Electrification Administration loans: 
Rural electrification ett PEE IS vidas . 100, 000, 000 35, 410, 296 
Rural telephone iad aa sake 25, 236, 718 5, 502 
EEF 4 | 


Total, Rural Electrification Administration. -.--- ial alin 125, 236, 718 | 5, 425, 798 


| 

Farmers’ Home Administration loans: | 
Farm ownership and farm housing 38, 000, 000 | 30, 804, 389 
Production and subsistence eneae a [auwaess 110, 000, 000 , 256, 706 
Water facilities _- civadck 5, 000, 000 | , 830, 504 
Other repayments and recoveries on account of loans_- jen 2, 540, 618 


Total, Farmers’ Home Administration | 153, 000, 000 | 135, 432, 217 


Total, loan authorizations | 78, 236, 718 200, 858, 015 


Notg.—In making comparisons of receipts with appropriations, it should be emnphesieed that in most 
instances there is no direct dollar-for-dollar relationship between the receipts and appropriations shown, the 
receipts in general, being only incidental to the operating programs for which funds are appropriated or 
authorized. Even in the few instances, such as receipts from timber sales and collections on loans, where 
a more direct relationship exists, the receipts arise primarily from expenditures made in prior years. For 
example, the timber sold in 1 year was developed over a period of many years of forest protection and man- 
agement, and the current appropriation finances only the expenses of making the timber sales. Similarly, 
loan collections consist almost entirely of repayments of loans made in prior years. Therefore, it should 
not be assumed that the amounts appropriated for a particular year determine the volume of the receipts 
in that year. 


Mr. Roserts. This table shows annual appropriations for the 
activities of the Department and the loan authorizations. It shows 
opposite each item of appropriation for the fiscal year 1952 the amount 
of receipts on that program. ‘There is one word of caution, however, 
| would like to give, and that is to emphasize that there is no direct 
dollar relationship between the appropriations made and the receipts 
on the programs. There is a relationship, for example, on the col- 
lections on REA and FHA loans, but even that is not direct because 
the collections are on loans made in prior years. They do not have 
any basic direct relationship to the amount being authorized currently. 
Then we have programs, for example, such as the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry or the Bureau of Animal Industry, where the receipts are 
only incidental to their program of work, the receipts coming primarily 
from the disposal of animals and plants that are raised or handled in 
connection with the research work. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. ANperRSEN. Will you explain the new organization arrange- 
ment to the subcommittee which resulted from the Secretary s orde: 
dated January 22d? 

Mr. Roserrs. It is not a reorganization in the usual sense. Al] 
the Secretary’s order did was take the agencies of the Department, 
twenty-odd in number, and group them for purposes of reporting to 
the Secretary; also, to reduce the number of agency heads reporting 
directly to the Secretary. The Secretary formed a group which he 
designated “Commodity Marketing and Adjustment”, and in the 
group included the Commodity Credit Corporation, the Commodity 
Exchange Authority, the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, and 
the Production and Marketing Administration. In the ‘“‘Agricultural| 
Credit” group he included the Farm Credit Administration, the 
farmers’ Home Administration, and the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, all to report to the Secretary through Mr. Short. In 
“Research, Extension, and Land Use,’’ he grouped the Agricultura! 
Research Administration, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, thi 
Extension Service, the Forest Service, OFAR, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and the Agricultural Conservation Program, which is super- 
vised at the headquarters level by the Agricultural Conservation 
Programs Branch, formerly in PMA. There are about 50 people, 
believe, maybe less than that, m this Conservation Programs Branch 
who deal with the planning and development of the program. There 
are no administrative services or field offices, the field work being 
handled through the PMA State and county committees. 

Mr. Horan. Who handles the practices? 

Mr. Roserts. The development of the program out in the field? 

Mr. Horan. The evaluation of agricultural practices. 

Mr. Roserts. The program is developed by this group, but the 
group works down through the State and county committees and has 
the advice of the local people on what practices should be included in 
the program. Then the national-program docket is released which 
provides for thé practices, and makes provision for additions to the 
practices or selection, | should say, of certain practices from the docket 
at the option of the local people. 

Mr. Roserts. The Departmental Administration Group reports 
through Mr. Richard D. Aplin. It includes the Library, the Office of 
Information, the Office of Budget and Finance, the Office of Personnel, 
and the Office of Plant and Operations. The Solicitor reports directly 
to the Secretary. The order, a copy of which was provided each 
member of this committee through the mail, provides that the Under 
Secretary shall have responsibility for operations in the Department, 
these men in charge of the groups reporting to the Under Secretary on 

day-to-day operating matters. The heads of these groups, together 
with the staff assistants and the Under Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
tary, serve with the Secretary as the policymaking body of the 
Department. 
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Mr. AnprerseN. How do you plan to conduct the actual operations 
of the agricultural conservation program through this transfer? 

Mr. Rosperts. As for action which has not been reflected on this 
chart, | cannot speak for the Secretary because I do not know what the 
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future plans are. Ag? far as this order is concerned, it directs the 
head of the Conservation Programs Branch to report to the Assistant 
Secretary, and permits a coordination between that Branch and the 
Soil Conservation Service and the Forest Service, all of whom serve 
in the area of conservation and resource protection and development. 
You will remember that under the Secretary's Memorandum No. 

a vear and a half ago when it was discussed with this com- 
nittee—the Soil Conservation Service was given responsibility for 
passing upon and checking on the permanent-type practices in the 
\CP program. This committee has taken the re in imple- 
menting that operation by providing for the transfer of 5 percent of 
the ACP funds for that purpose. Likewise, the Forest Service was 
given the responsibility for checking on the standards and the per- 
formance of forest practices included in the program. ‘To answer your 
question more specifically, as far as this organizational order is con- 
cerned, the agricultural conservation program is planned and de- 
veloped here in this Branch. ‘The national policy is established; the 
standards are established, but the program will be carried out in the 
field through the PMA State and county committees. PMA will 
iso provide administrative services for the Branch in order that it 
will not be necessary to build up another administrative group in 
Washington, 

Mr. AnprerseN. | wish vou would arrange for the Secretary to 
come before us wheh we get down to that part of the budget dealing 
with PMA, because I want to question him very thoroughly on any 
proposed reorganization effects on our township and county com- 
mittee system. Will you set up a few hours with the subcommittee 


prior to. our going into the PMA? Don’t vou think this should be 
done, Mr. Whitten? 

Mr. Wuirren. I do. I would like to discuss that and other 
programs with him. 

Mr. ANperRSEN. We. will confine it to that particular point. 


RESEARCH FUND ADMINISTRATION 


| have one further question. If the committee will recall, several 
vears ago we consolidated the funds for part I of the RMA appropria- 
tion into the regular funds of the research bureaus, Should we give 
consideration to similar action with respect to part II funds now 
carried under the ndeine Agricultural Marketing Act’? 

Mr. Ronerrs. I can give you only my personal opinion on that as 
| have not discussed the matter with the new administration in the 
Department. As | understand the history of the Research and 
Marketing Act, it. was a consolidation of two bills which were under 
consideration in the House Agriculture Committee. One bill, which 
was an amendment to the Bankhead-Jones Act, and finally enacted as 
title 1 of RMA, and a second bill referred to as the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946. It is further my understanding that even 
when those two bills were consolidated into one piece of legislation—I 
think this is borne out not only in the legislative history on the bills. 
But in the bill itself—-the sponsors had in mind that title I] would 
serve as a marketing fund that would have considerable flexibility 

» meet immediate problems in the marketing field, and was not 
ntended as a fund which might be used for long-time research and 
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become tied down, so to speak, into projects ®f long duration and 
where you could not shift emphasis without losing the investment 
already made in many going projects. 

I have also felt it desirable to retain title II in its present form 
until some thought can be given to possible reorganization, because 
if this administration or any other administration intends, as one 
objective, to emphasize work in agricultural marketing, this fund 
will serve as a nucleus around which to build such an organization. 
So my personal reaction—and I have not talked with the new Secre- 
tary or any of the new people on this point—would be that in the long 
run it would not be desirable to take the action your question suggests. 
Certainly for the immediate future, it would seem to me it ought to 
be left as it is until we know what is going to be done by way of any 
reorganization in this area of marketing. 


Bupcet TRANSFERS 


Mr. AnpEersEN. Will you explain the various transfers in the budget 
for ARA, flood control, and foot-and-mouth disease? 

Mr. Roserts. There are four transfers in these estimates. The 
first is one involving the Agricultural Research Center. It is ex- 
plained on page 66, volume I, of the justification notes. 


BELTSVILLE RESEARCH CENTER 


Heretofore, the appropriation for the Agricultural Research Center 
has been consolidated with the appropriation for the Administrator 
of Research. It has included certain costs of operating the Belts- 
ville Research Center. Funds for those costs have been augmented 
as agencies in ARA requested services to be rendered on a reim- 
bursable basis. In recent years, it has been very difficult to de- 
termine whether a particular item ‘ought to be paid for from this fund, 
or should be assessed against the agency asking for the service. For 
example, we had in this fund an item for operation of the water treat- 
ment plant. We also had an item for furnishing fire protection and 
guard services to all the buildings out at the center. It seemed 
desirable to us now we have the working capital fund which this 
committee provided 2 or 3 years ago for operation of the Beltsville 
Research Center, that these funds, heretofore carried in the appro- 
priations for the Research Administrator’s office, ought to be dis- 
tributed back to the agencies of ARA for which the services are 
rendered, and that the Center be placed on a completely reimbursable 
basis, except for capital expenditures. Thus there is proposed to be 
transferred to the agencies that have services out at Beltsville amounts 
shown on page 66, totaling $239,000. Beginning July 1, 1954, if 
this is approved, any services rendered by the center for any of the 
bureaus will be assessed back against the bureaus at cost. This 
appropriation then will carry only the costs of the Research Adminis- 
trator’s office, and the cost of capital expenditures which cannot be 
appropriately assessed back, such as building or resurfacing of roads 
or new buildings. I think it will simplify administration and ac- 
counting work very substantially, and is a sound basis upon which 
to proceed. 
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FOOT-AND-MOU1H DISEASE FUNDS 


There is a second transfer in the estimates that involves the transfer 
of $330,000 from the appropriation for foot-and-mouth disease to 
the appropriation for animal-disease control and eradication in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. We hope to completely close out expend- 
itures on the foot-and-mouth-disease program in Mexico by June 30 
of this year. It might be desirable to keep only 2 or 3 men there 
after July a 

We feel that with a complete close out of the Mexican program, 
there is going to be need for a closer inspection than we would other- 
wise have on the Mexican border, and on the Canadian border where 
border quarantine will be raised March 1. We do not feel it is 
advisable to continue to handle this program through borrowings 
from CCC, such as was necessary when it involved tremendously 
large expenditures. We believe it is good business to put that work 
on a regular appropriation basis where this committee can review it 
in advance, consider what is to be done, and determine the level at 
which inspections are to be made. 


SOIL SURVEYS 


Last October 14, the Secretary of Agriculture issued Secretary’s 
Memorandum No. 1318, effective November 15, which transferred all 
the soil survey work to the Soil Conservation Service. Prior to that 
time, we had both the Soil Conservation Service and the Bureau of 
Plant Industry doing soil survey work. It seemed desirable to get 
all that work at the Federal level into one agency for better coordina- 
tion and simplification. Thus, the soil survey activities for which a 
little over $1 million have been appropriated each year in the past to 
the Bureau of Plant Industry were transferred to the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. At the same time the research work on soil and crop 
management, and in water management on farms related to crop pro- 
duction, was transferred from SCS to the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
That involved the transfer from the Soil Conservation Service to 
Plant Industry of $1,008,000. The transfer of the soil survey activi- 
ties involved the transfer of $1,124,000 in the other direction. So 
there is a net transfer to the Soil Conservation Service of $116,000. I 
wanted you to know about that as you review these estimates, — 
if you compared these estimates with what was appropriated last yee 
there will be a decrease in Plant Industry of $116,000 and an increase 
n SCS. While the net funds transferred are small, the transaction 
involved the transfer of a substantial amount of work. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You will call those to our attention as we proceed? 

Mr. Roxperts. I will. It should be emphasized, however, that 
this transaction did not transfer all of the research work out of 
SCS. It transferred only that part of the research which had to 
do with soil and crop management and water utilization on the 
farm. The hydrological research, the research on drainage problems, 
and that sort of thing, is still in SCS. 


FLOOD PREVENTION 


Heretofore the flood-prevention appropriation, under the flood 
control acts, included funds for works of improvement in 11 water- 
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sheds, not only for the building of water-retaiming structures, ponds 
dams, reservoirs, spillways, and so forth, but also for conservatior 
measures that contributed to flood prevention, measures such as 
are carried on under the ACP program, the SCS program, and thy 
forestry program. The Budget Bureau, this last year, has taken 
the position that funds for the conservation measures of a char- 
acter similar to those carried out in the national programs should 
be transferred to the national program appropriations, and that 
the flood-prevention appropriation should be limited to the struc- 
tures that are primarily for flood prevention. This change involved 
transfers of funds from flood prevention to the Forest Service and 
SCS appropriations, 
WATERSHED PROJECTS 


The budget before you also carries a proposal for expenditures on 


seven watersheds that have not been approved. The proposed i 
crease of $9.8 million I mentioned earlier is for water-retaining ra . 
tures that are primarily for flood prevention. The estimates for 


SCS, the Forest Service, and the ACP program also proposed expend- 
itures for conservation measures that are in aid of flood prevention for 
accelerating that type of work in the 11 approved watersheds as well 
as the 7 unapproved. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Who selected the seven? 

Mr. Roserrs. Those 7 were selected by the Budget Bureau out 
of a group of 14 which were recommended for consideration by thi 
Department 

Mr. AnperRSEN. I want to give the committee an opportunity to 
ask questions on what you have said this morning. 

Mr. Horan, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Horan. I want to know what our present budget justification 
before us indicates we are going to do 1 in flood- control wor k, bee ‘ause | 
am certain we are coing to have an increased interest in this work, and 
it may be before this subcommittee in the future. 

Mr. Ropers: Please look at the table following page 5 in volume 2 
of the justifications. In the stub of that table, vou will see a heading 
‘Watershed improvement programs authorized under flood-contro! 
acts.’’ There are 11 watersheds named. They are as follows: 


Buffalo Creek, N. Y. Potomac, Pa., W. Va., Md., Va 
Colorado, Tex Santa Ynez, Calif. 

Coosa, Ga. Trinitv, Tex. 

Little Sioux, Iowa Washita, Okla., Tex. 

Little Tallahatchie, Miss. Yazoo, Miss. 


Los Angeles, Calif 


Mr. Roperrs. Those are the 11 approved by the Congress for 
inate lation of structures. In addition, the Congress has authorized 

1 large number of preliminary surveys; surveys are in process on 
some 50 or 60. Sixteen have been submitted to the C ongress and 
are now pending consideration there. I believe four of them are in 
what is referred to as the Missouri River supplemental, which was 
referred to the House Agricult-ire Committee. The others are pending 
before the Public Works Committee. 

Going back to the statement: Part No. 2 represents ‘Flood 
prevention measures that are authorized under legislation other than 
flood control acts’’: these are the seven watersheds I have referred to 
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Reports on them are among the 16 which are pending now before 
Congress. They are as follows: 


Brazos, Tex. Savannah, Ga., N. C., 8. C. 
Delaware, N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Scioto, Ohio 

Md. Sny, I. 
Pecos, N. Mex., Tex South Platte, Colo. 


Mr. Horan. Let me indicate where I have been thrown off the 
track, because in Mr. Wills’ report on page 557 of last year’s hearings, 
he says under the heading, ‘‘Progress with soil examinations and 
surveys,” and I would like to have this in the record because it is a 
subject | am sure we are going to meet, and | think we should. In his 
report he says: 

Congress has authorized over 1,000 watershed investigations Congress has 

thorized and directed this Department, the Department of Agriculture, to make 

ne 1,060 investigations of watersheds, or parts of watersheds, under the flood- 


trol acts 7, 


Then he goes on and says 

The Department has completed preliminary examination reports on 178 wa- 

r-sheds and survey reports on 20. 

\ssumedly on 20 where they have completed the surveys, they will be 
pending before the Congress and presumably they will show up in the 
budget at some future date. They are near completion on about 148 
or more. 

Mr. Roperrs. I don’t have information here on the 148. The 16 
that are up here now are a part of the 20 you have mentioned. Under 
the estimate before you, funds are proposed for preliminary examina- 
tions, and survey work in 1954, either surveys or resurveys on 27 
watersheds. That does not clean them up by any means, however. 
There are still quite a number authorized that we have not done 
anything on, 

Mr. Horan. This is a subject we are going to have very much with 
is, Mr. Roberts, and I apologize to the committee for taking the time 
now. We are going to have it with us from now on out 

Mr. ANpreRSEN. | think it is a very good subject to discuss now. 

Mr. Horan. There are some amendments which may be before us, 
either transfers from other funds or new appropriations on these water- 
sheds for the 1,060. That does not even include the action of the 
\rmy engineers or Interior Department on those same watersheds 
It is a subject in which the Congress, the legislative branch, has been 
quite liberal in authorizations, but on appropriation and through the 
budget, we have not had any action. I think we are going to have 
action because the pressure in this field is so great, and I think neces- 
sarily so. It is something I am very much interested in, and I want 
is to have a clear picture of this. 

\Mr. Roserts. It is rather complicated. 

Mr. Horan. He has the chart. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We will go into it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR FLOOD PREVENTION AND 
FLoop CONTROL 


Mr. Roperts. The blue and yellow areas in the 1953 column repre- 
sent the present flood-control program. The blue covers measures pri- 
irily for flood prevention in the existing 11 watersheds; the yellow 
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consists of additional conservation measures contributing to flood pre- 
vention in those same 11 watersheds. The $5.2 million plus the $2 mil- 
lion represent funds that were carried in the appropriation for flood pre- 
vention in 1953. The blue represents what I referred to as measures 
that are primarily for flood prevention; for example, structural meas- 
ures. The yellow, which is included in the flood-prevention appropria- 
tion for the current year, represents additional measures such as fire 
prevention, the planting of grass, and that sort of thing, all of which 
is in aid of flood prevention for which funds have heretofore been 
carried along with the funds for structures. Again, on the 11 water- 
sheds, the green area represents funds being spent from national pro- 
gram appropriations, on the agriculture conservation program, - 
Forest Service programs, and SCS in these specific watershed are: 

The dark green area at the bottom represents general basin tenanti. 
gations which you know about in the Arkansas white-red, and the 
New England-New York basins—$200,000. The dark blue area rep- 
resents the amount carried in the flood-prevention appropriation in 
1953 for the preliminary examinations and surveys we have been 
talking about, Mr. Horan; that is $700,000 in 1953. The 1954 budget 
before you now carries one-half million dollars for general basin in- 
vestigation and $1 million, a $300,000 increase, for the preliminary 
examinations and surveys. The significant thing about the shift that 
we are talking about in funds is this yellow area which represents $2 
million for conservation measures in aid of f 9d prevention that are 
appropriated for in the current year in the flood-prevention appro- 
priation. In 1954 $3 200 ,000 is provided for such work in the exist- 
ing 11 watersheds, and $3,700,000 in the 7 new watersheds, but these 
funds are being transfe rred to and appropriated as a part of regular 
national program funds. Only the area shown in blue, plus funds for 
preliminary examinations and surveys and general investigations, is 
included in the appropriation titled, ‘‘Flood prevention.” 

Thus the operations shown in blue are limited to structural measures, 
that is water-retarding measures. For such work, the budget now 
before you proposes $11.2 million as compared with $5.2 million in 
1953 for the 11 existing watersheds. It also proposes $2.7 million 
for the seven new watersheds. For additional measures that con- 
bribute to flood prevention, the budget proposes $3.2 million for the 
existing 11 watersheds as compared with $2 million in 1953, and $3.7 
million for the 7 new watersheds. Again, the green area in this 
column represents funds in the national programs, that will be ex- 
pended, if appropriated, in the same watershed areas for conservation 
measures. 

Mr. Horan. That is by transfer? 

Mr. Roserts. No; direct expenditures. In other words, in the 
ACP program, the SCS program, or the Forest Service program, the 
amount shown in the green area is being spent as part of the national 
programs in these 18 watersheds. It is shown here to indicate the 
total contributions to the flood control program in these watersheds 
from regular program funds, as well as from the flood-prevention 
appropriation. 

Mr. Horan. In other words, they are allocating their funds that 
we appropriate them for the general field of flood control, Forest 
Service, and other related divisions? 
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\ir. Ropertrs. When you look at it, you can see the total effort 
that is going into these watersheds for ed prevention—for con- 
servation practices and structures—from the national program funds 
as well as funds placed in the budget to accelerate this character of 
work in these watersheds. 

\ir. Horan. Do you have, broken down, an amount of those funds 
and all of those categories that is spent for (1) administration, (2) 
research, (3) field practices, and (4) structural construction? 

Mr. Roserts. There are no research expenditures in this appro- 
priation. ‘This represents structures and land-treatment measures. 
| do not have a figure for administration. Iam sure we could develop 
the figure for past years if you wish. We have ain overlay on this 
chart if you wish to take time to see it. What it does is take these 
various areas and indicate which agency is carrying out the work. 
For structures in the current year, of the $5.2 million, there is allocated 
to the Forest Service $600,000. $4.6 million would go into nonforest 
areas, and is allocated to SCS. 

Of the $2 million in 1953 that represents additional conservation 
measures that contribute to flood prevention, the Forest Service has 
a half million dollars, and SCS has a million and a half. 

Mr. Horan. This is for the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. We have no charts which indicate the amount spent 
by Army Corps of Engineers or the Interior Department in these 
same watersheds? 

Mr. Ropgrts. No; we do not. 

This [indicating] is the same breakdown for the budget in 1954. 


NEED FOR AREA PLANNING IN FLOOD CONTROL AND COORDINATION 
WITH OTHER PROGRAMS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Whitten, I believe you have some questions 
on the general budget picture? 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Roberts, in my own area, the two watersheds 
were included in the original flood control act passed by Congress, 
work on which were a part of a program of building four big reservoirs 
which bottled up four rivers in my district, the law being passed be- 
fore I came here. This watershed work was a major part of the pro- 
gram, and it was sold to the country on the ground that the Government 
was going to do the watershed program. The Government built the 
dams, did the damage, but has been very slow in relieving the situation 
with watershed work. It has alwavs been my belief that the weakness 
of your soil program is that your SCS worked out individual farm pro- 
zrams in such detail that they never got through, and about 80 
percent of the detail on each farm was not carried out, and they 
should spread it over wider areas; that PMA did not have enough 
detailed planning as is provided in flood control as it was formerly 
snown, or. the flood-prevention program. ‘There you have a given 
area and a plan. That seems to me to be the proper approach; that is, 
have a plan for a given area and then set out to carry out the plan. 

nder this change, funds for water-retarding-basin construction, for 
instance, will be appropriated directly to flood prevention, and 
land-treatment measures will be done by PMA under its regular 
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practices. If the ACP program should be eliminated, where are you 
left on those land-treatment measures in those watersheds? 

Mr. Ropers. There is included in this blue area, where structures 
are covered, funds to do the land-treatment work which is directly 
related to the structures. For example, if you built a pond or a reser- 
voir, there is included also funds that would go into grassing the areas 
around it, but the additional conservation measures which do not 
have a direct relationship to the structure itself would be in this area 
here and would be financed from national program funds. What vou 
say is true, and it is felt pretty keenly by some people who are strong 
supporters of this flood-prevention program. They feel this approach 
is not good, because the *\ believe that the structures have a direct 
rel; ationship to the measures that contribute to flood prevention, and 
that that relationship might not be protected through the legislative 
process. The one might not be considered in relation to the othe 
On the other hand, the people who advocate this approach take thy 
position that these measures shown in yellow are just the same as the 
measures shown in green, and, that since they are similar practices 
funds for them ought to be put together, rather than separate them 

only because certain parts relate to these watersheds particularly. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is there any way by rule or regulation where thx 
SCS end of this could be tied in to the flood-control plan of a given 
watershed? 

Mr. Roserrs. Administratively, I think vou could, within th: 
amount allocated, let us say on the ACP program, to a given State. 

Mr. Wuarrren. I will not pursue this question further because, 
as I understand it, this subject is under investigation by the Depart- 
ment, and all this could be on a different basis. 

Mr. AnpgerseNn. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to go into the general budgeting process 
which we are up against this year. I want to say, as I intended to sa\ 
earlier, | am fortunate in having Mr. Andersen as chairman of this 
committee, because he, as well as Republican members of this com- 
mittee, have proved themselves to be real friends of the American 
people and agriculture, and I can see that to proceed now with your 
hearings is something that is necessary. Yet, it leaves some problems 
As I understand the budget before us, it came down before a change 
in administration. 

Mr. Roperts. It came down before the inauguration; yes, sir. 


NATURE OF Proposep EcoNoMIES IN THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Wuitrren. I raised the matter yesterday, and there might be a 
little personal pride in it that we on this committee felt we had held 
down as best we knew how. And in comparison with other depart- 
ments, we have held this appropriation far below what other depart- 
ments-and agencies have had. The new Secretary, as I note from the 
press, started off with the feeling that this was an overexpended 
agency. It leads me to wonder whether, in this review of the Depart- 
ment, there was a recheck to see if you could save money or whether 
vou were told to cut down 10, 15, or 20 percent, or some other per- 
centage, and then set out to try to find the money. How did the 
order come down? 
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Mr. Roperts. The order did not set a percentage or other budget 
ceiling such as we have in the usual budgetary process. The order 
which came down to the Department was published verbatim, | 
think, in the Congressional Record, so it is public information. It 
directed that a review be made immediately of the programs and 
activities of all departments and agencies, that the review be made 
vith a view to having a progressive reduction in personnel, 

Mr. Wxirten: | wonder if we might have a copy inserted here? 
Is it the regular order of the President that went down to the depart- 
nents and agencies? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir, and I think we might put in the record along 
with that order, a copy of Secretary Benson’s departmental memo- 
randum which implemented it in .the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the point I wish to make. I hope his order 
did not direct the Department to reduce a given percentage or amount 
before study. His statement to the press indicated he made his 
findings before he studied the matter. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. If there is no objection from the subcommittee, 
we will insert those orders as you suggest. 

The material referred to follows: ) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Wasi ngton 5 D.C., February 3, 19538 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: One of the first and most important tasks of our 

w administration is to review the 1954 budget and/to proceed toward the ac- 

mplishment of a balanced budget 

Chis review will take the initial steps toward that goai; will establish in definitive 

m how far we can go in that direction in the fiscal vear 1954; and set the stage 

r the fiscal year 1955. It should help to identify issues that will be significant 
he formulation of the budget for that vear 

The problem is complicated by inheritance of the costs of a Federal debt of 
ore than $265 billion; indicated deficits for the fiscal vears 1953-54 totaling 
$15.8 billion; and accumulated unexpended balances of appropriations in excess 

the total new obligational authority requested for fiscal year 1954 

It is clear that this situation will not be brought under control without action 

reduce budgetary obligational authority, reduce the level of expenditures, 
ritically examine existing programs, restrain commitments for new programs, 
ind generally to drive for greater efficiency and reduced costs 

In this review the policies shall be as follows 

With respect to personnel.—It is the policy to reduce the number of Government 

iplovees. Each department or agency head shall immediately restrict the 

ring of additional personnel. No vacancies shall be filled until the department 
r agency head shall have determined to his satisfaction that 

(a) The positions represented by vacancies cannot be eliminated. 

(6) Existing emplovees cannot be shifted to cover the vacancies. 

c) Inereased efficiency, better utilization of personnel, or changes in 
standards and policies of department or agency operation will not make 
possible the attainment of (a) and (6) above. 

It is the policy to achieve a progressive reduction of personnel for the remainder 

the fiscal vear 1953 and for the 1954 budget. Variations from this policy, as 
ipplied to individual departments and agencies, will be granted by the President 

his review of the 1954 budget only upon specific request and adequate justi- 
fieation by the department or agency head. 

With respect to construction.—It is the policy to proceed only with those proj- 
ects which are deemed clearly essential in terms of the objectives of this adminis- 
tration on sueh projects to employ the strictest standards of economy. Each 
lepartment and agency head is therefore directed to 

(a) Review all proposed or authorized construction projects on which 
work has not yet begun, and to propose initiation of construetion during the 
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remainder of the fiscal year 1953 and the fiscal year 1954 only on thos 
projects which he determiues meet the above criteria. 

b) Review all going construction projects in the light of the above criteria 
and take such action as he may deem appropriate, including action to stop 
the work. 

With respect to all programs.—It is the policy to operate at a minimum level 
of cost and expenditures. This policy requires that the necessity for all work b« 
questioned aad that action be taken to eliminate unnecessary programs and to 
hold the rerainder to minimum levels. Each department and agency head is 
therefore directed to 

(a) Permit no inereases over the January rate of obligations except on 
complete justification and specific approval, unless such increases are clearly 
necessary to meet requirements fixed by law. 

(6) Initiate an immediate review within his department or agency calling 
for recommendations on the downward adjustment of program levels and 
for information as to the probable effect of such adjustments on Government 
services, 

The results of these reviews should be used wherever possible in the 1954 
budget revision procedure and in the preparation of submissions for the 1955 
budget. 

You are expected to translate these guides into proposals for specific revisions 
of the buget figures for your department or agency and to transmit them to this 
office in the form indicated in the attachment. Your proposals should be received 
by this office on or before March 2, 1953. 

Pending the receipt of your recommendations and the President’s decisions on 
proposed revisions of the 1954 budget, any significant deviation from these policies 
and criteria shall be reported to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Your recommendations pertaining to the 1954 budget also should indicate the 
possibilities of making further changes in subsequent budgets where you propos« 
that legislation now in effect be amended or repealed. Where your budget review 
indicates the desirability of a change in legislation, a draft bill or other proposal 
for action should be submitted for appropriate clearance as promptly as possible. 

Legislative proposals, originating either in Congress or in your department or 
agency, which would affect financial requirements of your department or agency, 
should be reviewed in the light of the budget policies set forth above. 

The recommendations which you make in response to this letter, like all other 
budget estimates, are in the nature of advice for the President, and are highly 
confidential prior to the time that the President formally has acted thereon. 

Sincerely yours, 

Joserpu M. Donae, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 5, 1958. 


MEMORANDUM No. 1322. Review or AGENcy PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 


With the approval of the President and after discussion with the Cabinet 
the Director of the Budget has issued instructions for a review of agency programs 
and activities, for restricting obligations in the current fiscal year, for reducing 
employment, and for the development of recommendations on specific revisions 
of the 1954 budget. In sending these instructions to the Department, Mr. 
Dodge said: 

“One of the first and most important tasks of our new administration is to 
review the 1954 budget and to proceed toward the accomplishment of a balanced 
budget. 

‘This review will take the initial steps toward that goal; will establish in defini- 
tive form how far we can go in that direction in the fiscal year 1954; and set the 
stage for the fiscal year 1955. It should help to identify issues that will be sig- 
nificant in the formulation of the budget for that vear. 

“The problem is complicated by inheritance of the costs of a Federal debt. of 
more than $265 billion; indicated deficits for the fiscal years 1953-54 totaling 
$15.8 billion; and accumulated unexpended balances of appropriations in excess 
of the total new obligational authority requested for fiscal vear 1954. 

“Tt is clear that this situation will not be brought under control without action 
to reduce budgetary obligational authority, reduce the level of expenditures 
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ritically examine existing programs, restrain commitments for new programs, 
ind generally to drive for greater efficiency and reduced costs.”’ 

It is my purpose as Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate fully in this effort 
and make a careful examination of al! of the activities of the Department to the 

nd that the policies and criteria established by the Bureau of the Budget in this 
respect shall be fully implemented. 

Accordingly, the following steps shall be taken: 

1. Personnel.—It is the policy to achieve a progressive reduction of personnel 
for the remainder of the fiscal year 1953 and for the 1954 budget. ‘lherefore, 
effective immediately, no vacancies shall be filled without approval of the Secretary 
except by shifting existing employees within the particular agency of the Depart- 

ent to cover such vacancies. 

Secretarial approval for the filling of vacancies will be granted only after a 
letermination that 

(a) The positions represented by vacancies cannot be eliminated. 

(b) Existing employees cannot be shifted to cover the vacancies. 

(c) Increased efficiency, better utilization of personnel, or changes in stand- 
ards and policies of department or agency operation will not make possible 
the attainment of a and b:above. 

2. Rate of obligation during the remainder of fiscal year 1953.—No increase over 
the January rate of obligation for any appropriation or fund shall be permitted 
unless specifically approved by the Secretary. Secretarial approval to exceed the 
January rate will be granted only after a determination that an increase is clearly 
necessary to meet requirements fixed by law, or is completely justified as essential 
in the face of the urgent need for substantial reductions in Federal expenditures 

3. Construction.—It is the policy to proceed only with construction projects 
which are deemed clearly essential in torms of the objectives of this administration, 
and on such projects to employ the strictest standards of economy. Accordingly, 
each agency head shall: 

(a) Review all proposed or authorized construction projects on which work 
has not yet begun, and shall subnit recommendations thereon to the Secre 
tary. No work shall be initiated on such projects during the remainder of 
the fiscal year 1953 unless approved by the Secretary after a determination 
that they meet the above criteria. 

(b) Review all going construction projects and, in the light of the above 
criteria, submit recommendations to the Secretary on appropriate action to 
be taken, including action to reduce or stop the work, 

1. Program review.—It is the policy to operate at a minimum level of cost and 
expenditures. This policy requires that the necessity for all work be questioned, 
and that action be taken to eliminate unnecessary programs and to hold the 
remainder to minimum levels. Accordingly, each agency head shall initiate an 
immediate review of work under his direction, and shall submit to the Secretary 
recommendations on the downward adjustment of program levels. Such reecom- 
mendations shall be accompanied by information as to the effect of such adjust- 
ments on Government services. Where the review indicates the desirability of 
a change in legislation, a draft bill or other proposal for action should be submitted 
for appropriate clearance as promptly as possible. 

[he results of these reviews will be used in the formulation of recommendations 
for revision of the 1954 budget, and will serve as guides in the preparation of the 
Department’s budget submission for fiscal year 1955. I am asking Assistant 
Secretary J. Earl Coke, John H. Davis, Romeo E. Short, and Richard D. Aplin 
to work with Ralph 8. Roberts, the Department’s budget officer, as a special 
committee to assist me in considering agency recommendations submitted in 
pursuance of this memorandum and in a review of budget estimates for 1954. 
Inasmuch as the Department must submit its recommendations to the Bureau of 
the Budget on or before March 2, 1953, it will be necessary that each agency 
head give his personal attention to these matters without delay as it will be 
necessary to begin discussions with each agency head within the next few days. 

Appropriate staff officers will formulate and issue immediately detailed instruc- 
tions and procedures for controlling employment and financial obligations as 
directed herein, and for the submission of recommendations and related informa- 
tion on the program and budgetary reviews required. 

Inasmuch as recommendations submitted in pursuance of this request will be 
used in the development of budgetary proposals for the consideration of the 
President, they like all other such proposals must be treated as highly confidential. 


Ezra Tart Benson, Secretary. 
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Mr. Roserts. The policies stated are identical with those included 
in Mr. Dodge's letter. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am glad to see that is true, and I think the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee have proven that all of them, if there are 
places where money can be saved, wish to save it. I think we should 
point out, too, that with regard to many of the activities of the De- 
partment there has been a piling up of many things beyond the 
reach of this subcommittee. We have tried repeatedly to consolidate 
effort where we could, but we are still an Appropriations Committee 
and do not have the authority to rewrite the laws in line with our 
views, which might enable us to do some things. 

Mr. Roserts. | do want to call to the committee’s attention that 
the order of February 3, which came from the Budget Director did 
require that the review be initiated and I am reading from the order 

Initiate an immediate review within his department or agency, calling for 
recommendations on the downward adjustment of the program levels, and infor- 
mation as to the probable effect of such adjustments on Government services. 

The committee which the Secretary has set up has tried to work 
on a selective basis rather than say that everything should be cut 10 
percent, or 15 percent, or 5 percent, for example. But the objective 
of the review was a downward adjustment in programs and expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you have a copy of the order whereby you 
stopped work programs where Congress has always, independent of 
the budget, directed those activities be carried on and it is a con- 
gressional action of last year? 

| have particularly in mind the work stoppage on watershed work. 
Do you have a copy of the order the Secretary sent out stopping those 
things? 

Mr. Roserts. The only order issued is the one I referred to earlier, 
and have placed in the record. 


EFFECT ON FLOOD-PREVENTION WORK 


Mr. Wuirren. How long is the stop order going to be in effect on 
that flood-prevention work? 

Mr. Roserts. There was no stoppage of work as such. There was 
a declaration that no vacancies are to be filled pending the review and 
final determination of the action to be taken. Vacancies are not being 
filled, except within the agency, without the Secretary’s approval or 
where seasonal work and casual workers are considered necessary. 

Mr. Wuirren. The work has been absolutely stopped, even though 
the local communities and local drainage districts and others have 
entered into agreement and have agreed to put them up and in some 
instances have had funds. All construction was held up as a result 
of the action of the Secretary. 

Mr. Roserrs. There has been no stop order in the Department 
on construction as such. There has been a request that a review be 
made of construction both planned and underway. What you refer 
to may have come about by the requirement of the letter of the Direc- 
tor of the Budget that the Department and agencies hold the level of 
obligation to the January rate until the review was made, at which 
time based upon whatever dction is taken, the authority will be 
granted to go ahead in those areas where there is no intention of 
stopping it. I think on those they will be released rather quickly 
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inless the Budget Bureau takes some time to review the Department's 
recommendations. There is no intention on the Department’s part 
to unnecessarily stop any programs that should go forward. Cer- 
tainly, as this committee can well see, if it is proposed that certain of 
these programs go forward at the present level or on an increased level 
in 1954, it would’ be ill-advised to cut them down now. 

Mr. Wurrren. You can see it, on the other hand, as dictation from 
Washington, if one wished to. The Secretary says he is against that 
So are we all. Here however, we have a program, set up by Congress 
Congress directs it, and flood-prevention work is some ‘thing, if you 
delay it, can be more expensive than if you proceed. I hope with 
regard to these watersheds, that you will chee k the stop order and 

ve the committee a reply on what we may expect. It is working a 
terrific hardship in some areas which I do not think was intended by 
the Secretary or the Department. 

Mr. Roserts. It was not intended that there should be interrup- 
tion of work during the review of construction. We have not inter- 
preted “construction” as the word is used in the Budget Director's 
directive, as including the kind of a flood-control program we carry out 

Mr. Wurrren. In some places, as I said, 3 or 4, local bodies have 
made arrangements to provide their share of these funds on a cooper- 
ative basis, and the Government has said we cannot go ahead with it. 

Mr. Rogserts. Mr. Wheeler has just corrected me. Structural 
measures have been interpreted as ‘‘construction”’; however, the treat- 
ment measures, such as are reflected in the yellow and the green area 
on the chart are not included. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is a matter of cleaning out and dredging the 
streams. 

Mr. Horan. Will it be possible, when we do have flood control 
before us, to have some graphic chart prepared that will further 
simplify what you have done so we ‘Il here? 

Mr. Roperts. In what areas 

Mr. Horan. In a little more raid. 

Mr. Roserts. We thought we had done a good job on this one in 
showing where the shift is, and where the emphasis is placed in these 
estimates. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to know what was brought out quite 
well in the some River and the Washita, particularly by outside 
wists last year, what is being done by the Army engineers and 
by the Departme nt of Interior in some of these areas. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, I think we have some maps on the Washita 
and Trinity that show where the dams are located. 

Mr. Horan. I think it would be of more interest to indicate the 
nature of some of these watersheds. Mr. Whitten and I visited the 
Los Angeles area, and I presume the work we have here reflected i 
these charts is being done by the Forest Service. It is vital to the 
city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Do you have anything further, Mr. Roberts? 


GENERAL FINANCIAL TABLES 


Mr. Roserts. Some of these items I can bring up later, but I would 
like, if it is satisfactory to the committee, to insert in the record at this 
point the series of tables that are in this folder and which we put in 
each year for the information of the committee, members of the 
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Congress generally, and the public. I think 1 or 2 of the tables y 
answer some of the questions Mr. Hunter and Mr. Laird raised yester 
day about the comparative level of program operations in 1940 ar 
today. ° 

Mr. AnpreRsEN. We will insert the tables. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


TaBL_eE 1.—Budget estimates, 1954, compared with appropriations and REA 
FHA loan autho ations, 1958 


1 for eorr 
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LE 1.—Budget estimates, 1954, compared with appropriations and REA and 
FHA loan authorizations, 1953—Continued 


Amounts for 1953 are adjusted for comparability with the appropriation structure proposed in the 
1954 budget estimates] 





tions and 
loan author- 
izations, | Budget Increase (+) 
Bureau or item 1953, after | estimates, r 
reductions 1054 decrease (—) 
pursuant to | 
sees. 411 
and 412 


nual appropriations for regular activities—Continued | 
Deduct amounts, included above, appropriated from other | 
than the General Fund of the ‘Treasury asisiacasieal $2, 773, 131 $2, 994, 680 | 4$291 549 


— —| ——_—__-——__| —_____— 


Total, annual appropriations for regular activities from 
the General Fund of the Treasury... coin 728, 459, 833 | 749, 409, 342 +20, 949, 509 


cial activities: 

Research on agricultural materials or substitutes deter- 
mined by the Munitions Board to be strategic and | 
critical as required by the Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials Stock Piling Act. -- i 600, 000 443, 000 — 157, 000 

Salaries and expenses, defense producti mn ‘activities. ....--| 2, 000, 000 (?) 2, 000, 000 


Total, special activities. ...... Giada ‘ . 2, 600, 000 443, 000 | 2. 157, 000 


rmanent appropriations: 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (30 percent | 
of customs receipts) uniwnwatinedties ---| 181,040,312 172, 800, 000 —8, 240, 312 
All other permanent appropriations. a anaes 31, 837, 787 33, 762, 787 +1, 925, 000 


Total, permanent appropriations .| 212, 878, 099 | 206, 562, 787 —6, 315, 312 





Loan*authorizations: 
Rural Electrification Administration loans: | 
Rural electrification __._._- a y webbed s 3 50, 000, 000 | 415 \ | +-85, 000, 000 

Rural telephone - Sioa ‘ os - ale 5 35, 000, 000 | ‘ . +-30, 000, 000 


Total, Rural Electrification Admiabtretion 85, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 +115, 000, 000 








Farmers’ Home Administration loans: | 
Farm ownership and farm housing 38, 000,000 | 38,000,000 |__ 
Production and subsistence...........- “ -------| 120,000, 000 120, 000, 000 | _. 


Water facilities ne aewhaneennael 6, 000, 000 | 7, 000, 000 +1, 000, 000 


Total, Farmers’ Home Administration ---..----| 164,000,000 | 165, 000, 000 |= +1, 000, 000 


Total, loan authorizations_...........- ae 249, 000, 000 | 365, 000, 000 | +116, 000, 000 


Corporate administrative expense limitations: ! | 
Commodity Credit Corporation a s 16, 492, 110 17, 850, 000 +1, 357, 890 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation ‘ aed 950, 000 | 800, 000 | —150, 000 
Federal intermediate credit banks a 1, 690, 000 | 1, 745, 000 | +55, 000 
Production credit corporations.............- tiation 1, 465. 000 0 | 1, 516, 000 | +51, 000 
—_ 


Total, corporate administrative expense limitations.....| 20, 597, 110 | 21, 911, 000 7: “+1, 313, 890 


Treasury cancellation of Commodity Credit Corporation 
notes: 
For restoration of capital impairment, Commodity Credit | 
Corporation..... § 109, 391, 154 | 110, 000, 000 
For eradication of foot-and-mouth and other contagious | 
diseases of animals and poultry (covers cost in fiscal | 
years 1951 and 1952, respectively) - - - 11, 240, 532 | 
To cover difference between cost of wheat purchased at | 


| +608, 846 
domestic market price and receipts from sales of maxi- | | 


7, 057, 575 


—4, 182, 957 


mum price prescribed by the International Wheat 
Agreement (covers costs in fiscal years 1951 and 1952, } 
respectively) | 182, 162, 250 71, 740, 395 


Total, Treasury cancellation of Commodity Credit | | 
RE oo an cnrcamiabnumainen 302, 793, 936 288, 797, 970 —13, 995, 966 





—10, 421, 855 





' For summary data on wholly owned Government corporations, see supplement to this table. 
? Estimate of requirements for fiscal year 1954 not yet determined. 
In addition, act provides a contingency authorization of $50 million. Including the carryover of funds 
prior years, a loan program of $165 million is planned for fiscal year 1953. 

K dget proposes a contingency authorization of $60 million to be distributed directly to States where 

1, in addition to regular allocations, except that not more that 20 percent of such additional amounts 
I e distributed to any one State; total program of $135 million planned for fiscal year 1954, 
‘Includes $10 million contingency fund used in fiscal year 1953. Including the carryover of funds from 
Dri r years, total loan funds of $35,476,000 are available for fiscal year 1953. 

* The 1953 act provided this amount as a nonfund appropriation. 


80505—53—pt. 1 7 


iR 
5b 
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SUPPLEMENT TO TABLE 1 
Summary data on wholly-owned Government corporations 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
Limitation, | Budget esti- 


1953 mate, 1054 


iministrative expenses from corporate fund $16, 492, 110 $17, 850, 000 | 


Under existing authority, the Commodity Credit Corporation is authorized t 
borfow and have outstanding a maximum of $6,750,000,000 at any one tim 
The Corporation must, however, reserve sufficient borrowing authority to assur 
its ability to purchase, in accordance with its contracts with lending agencies 
loans made and held by such agencies. On June 30, 1952, borrowings agai: 
this authorization amounted to $1,970,000,000 and loans held by lending agenci: 
amounted to $58,399,753. New borrowings are estimated at $1,112,000,000 f 
1953 and $823,000,000 for 1954 and outstanding borrowings are estimated at 
$2,478,000,000 as of June 30, 1953, and $2,920,000,000 as of June 30, 1954 
Loans held by lending agencies are estimated at $185,986,000 as of June 30, 1953 
and $166,274,000 as of June 30, 1954. 

Exelusive of repayments of borrowings and payment of interest on capital stoc 
to the Treasury, funds used in carrying out the Corporation’s activities amounted 
to $1,511,963,993 for fiseal vear 1952 and are estimated to aggregate $2,789,742 038 
for fiscal vear 1953 and $2,7 18.079.068 for fiseal vear 1954. 

The Corporation’s books show a deficit of $220,221,501 as of June 30, 1952 
This amount does not reflect the restoration of $109,391,154 to cover the deficit as 
June 30, 1951, as determined by the Secretary of the Treasury’s appraisal of t! 
Corporation’s assets and liabilities as of that date. After taking into considera 
tion this restoration of $109,391,154 the adjusted book deficit as of June 30, 1952 
amounts to $110,830,347. The actual amount of this adjusted deficit to | 
restored will be determined by the Treasury appraisal as of June 30, 1952. T! 
appraisal will take into account the provision of the act of March 8, 1938, whic 
defines asset values for appraisal purposes as the lower of cost or average market 
prices for the moath of June The Corporation, however, in arriving at esti- 
mated asset values takes into consideration current market prices and support 
levels, prospective sales outlets, and the effect of production and price support 
levels on market prices. The estimated amount shown in the budget languag 
proposing a restoration of capital (not to exceed $110,000,000) is based on th: 
books of the Corporation. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A ppropria- Budget esti- Decre 
tion, 1953 mate, 1954 — 


Appropriation for operating and administrative expenses $8, 500, 000 $7, 948, 000 


Funds provided by income from insurance premiums and interest are estimated 
at $21,479,500 in fiscal year 1953, and $26,016,300 in the fiscal year 1954. monde 
applied to operating costs, other than administrative expenses, are estimated 1 
aggregate $20,589,900 for the fiscal year 1953, and $23,311,200 for the fiscal year 
1954. Total insurance coverage of the C orporation is estimated at $422.731,000 
in crop year 1953. Total coverage is expected to increase to $439,000,000 in crop 
year 1954 as a result of greater participation. 

Net operating results for crop year 1951 show indemnities exceeding premiums 
by $1,960,729. As of December 1, 1952, it was estimated that for crop year 1952 
premiums will exceed indemnities by $946,000. 

Authorized capital stock of the Corporation is $100,000,000 of which $27,000,- 
000 has been issued. 





CORPORATIONS SUPERVISED BY THE FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Budget esti- Increase or 
mate, 1954 lecrease 


tions on administrative expenses for corporate funds 
1 Farm Morteg ‘orporation $950. 000 $800, 000 
1, 690, OOO 1, 745, 000 


| intermediate Credit banks 
100 1, 516, 000 


yn Credit corporations 1, 4 


The above wholly owned corporations, under the supervision of the Farm Credit 
Administration, have been organized and are in operation for the purpose of 
furnishing and facilitating long-and-short-term credit for agricultural purposes. 
With the exception of the production credit corporations, they are authorized 

aw to borrow funds for current operations. For more detailed information 


the activities of these corporations, see pages 476-487 of the 1954 budget 
idition, the Farm Credit Administration examines and supervises the Federal 
the banks for cooperatives which are a part of the Farm Credit 


i banks and 


Statement of increases and decreases, h idget estimates, 


with approprvalvons and REA and FHA loan autho izations, 


ms and authorization 
tructure proposed It 


AL APPROPRIATIOD RR AR ACTIVITIES 


ons pursuant to s. 411 and 412 


1 Marketi Act (RMA—title II 
gthen work on pressing a p l h 
problems created by recent technological developments within the 
dustry and accentuated by current cost and price increases 
Agricultural Economics 
earch to det 1ine most profitabl e of fertilizer, and for 
ippraisals of supplemental irrigation 
ition of funds for work on economic analysis of present and potential ir 
n areas which will be financed in 1954 by transfer from the Bure 
<eclamation, Department of the Interior 50, 000 
For strengthening crop and livestock reporting 250, 000 
+351, 600 
iltural Research Administration 
For alterations to buildings and for reconditioning roads at the Agr 
Research Center 
For payments to States to strengthen the research program of the State agri 
ultural experiment stations 
trengthen research on crop yields, quality and nutritional values, control 
of forest diseases, and improvement of harvesting equipment 729, 072 
lo provide necessary care for existing plantings at the National Arboretum +76, 000 
l'o develop better methods for utilization of livestock forage, and for research 
mn diseases of poultry and swine 
» strengthen animal-disease quarantine control and eradication activities 249, 190 


extend research on preservation and utilization of agricultural commodi- 


528, 348 


500, 478 


then research and quarantine a ities on i t pests and plant 7 
401, 832 


irch to expand milk production and increa he utilization of dairy 
lucts , 945 
vdditional studies on human diet and food utilization . , 208 
+3, 898, 986 
f forest pests: To expand whit ster-rust control work +-700, 566 
ice (excluding forest roads an 
1dministration of timber sales 
1edy unsatisfactory sanitary conditions on pub! campgrounds in 
itional forests 
lo strengthen fire-control operations in the national fore 
For additional land treatment and forest practice measures to accelerate flood 


, 000 


000 
ts 905 


950 


land + ), 000 


prevention in selected watersh 
elerate range reseeding itional forest 

trengthen forestry research 

mtinuc onstruction and maintenance of range improvements 


$700,000 level provided in fiscal year 1953 


000 
the 
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mm , . , . ‘ 
TaBLE 2.—Statement of wncreases and decreases, budget estimates, 1954, compared 


with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1958 


ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR REGULAR ACTIVITIES—Continued 


Forest Service (excluding forest roads and trails) —Continued 
Decrease for acquisition of lands in the Superior National Forest since the full 
amount of $500,000 authorized by Public Law 733, approved June 22, 1948, 
has been appropriated 


Forest roads and trails 
(Due to availability of prior-year balances of $929,956 in fiscal year 1953, there will be 
a net decrease of $734,914 for construction and maintenance or roads and trails.) 
Flood prevention —_ 
w (Due to availability of prior- year balances of $418,348 in fiscal year 1953, there will be an 
increase of $9,427,819 in total funds available consisting of increases of (1) $6,042,533 for 
installation of works of improvement under the flood-control acts; (2) $2,753,000 for 
installation of works of improvement under legislation other than the flood-control acts; 
(3) $321,329 for acceleration of plans for agricultural phases of basin resource development 
of the ark: ansas- W hite-Red River and the New England-New York areas, and to initiate 
such plans for the Colorado River Basin; and (4) $310,957 for preparation of preliminary 
examinations and surveys.) 
Soil Conservation Service: 
For technical and other assistance to new conservation districts +-$2, 085, 27 
For additional technical assistance on land treatment measures to accelerate 
§ flood prevention in selected watershed areas +1, 676, 708 
§ & For studies of alternative combinations of land use and conservation prac- 
tices, irrigation requirements in humid areas, and for research relating to 
effective and economical water management and soil stabilization measures 
for small watersheds. .. +-200, 000 
* Net increase primarily for full-scale land-leveling and related irrigation work 
on the Eden Valley water conservation and utilization project in Wyoming 
(represents an increase in work of only $227,748 due to availability of prior- 
year balance of $31,752 in fiscal year 1953) nagu an 


Production and Marketing Administration: 

Conservation and use of agricultural land resources: Net increase consisting of an increase 
of $2,436,000 for additional measures for acceleration of flood prevention in selected 
watershed areas, and a decrease of $1,747,866 for the 1953 crop-year agricultura] con- 
servation program in accordance with the advance authorization of $250,000,000 carried 
in the 1953 Agricultural Appropriation Act... __- . ‘s 

Agricultural production programs: Decrease due to elimination of local assistance to 
farmers in obtaining adequate farm materials, equipment and facilities, and reduction 

¥ in work on production goals 

Sugar Act program: Net decrease consisting of a decrease of $348,776 in man¢ atory pay- 
ments to sugar producers for the 1953 crop, and an increase of $50,000 for administrative 
expenses incident to establishment and implementation of restrictive proportionate 
shares in Puerto Rico 

Marketing services: To strengthen supervision under the Grain Standards Act, and 
regulatory activities under the Packers and Stockyards Act and the United States 
Warehouse Act. -- 

Repayment to Commodity Credit Corpor ation: To prov ide for reimbursement to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for costs incurred in fiscal year 1952 for inspecting and 
grading tobacco and classing cotton not placed under CCC loan 

Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: Decrease resulting from fewer number of crop-year 1952 

' contracts requiring servicing in the fiscal year 1953. - nt ‘ es 

Rural Electrification Administration, salaries and expenses: Net increase resulting from a 
decrease of $77,000 in administrative costs on the rural electrification program, and an in- 
crease of $789,020 for the rural telephone program...-_- aN bee 

Farmers’ Home Administration, salaries and expenses: Increase for administrative and tech- 
nical service costs in connection with an enlarged water facilities loan program 

Extension Service: To strengthen essential national leadership and participation by the De- 
partment in the nationwide cooperative extension service... 

Office of the Secretary 

For a central management staff to undertake studies and provide leadership 
in the improvement of organization, procedures, and general management. +$40, 867 

For increased salary costs due to reclassification of the hearing-examiner 

caaibde +5, 000 
Office of Solicitor: Increase for additional legal services applicable to marketing and regulatory 
) activities, water facilities loans and rural telephone loans 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations: For studies of interns ,tional agricultural trade, and 
for services to foreign visitors 
Office of Information: To provide for re vision of farmers’ bulletins and other Department 
publications =~ 
Library: For purchasing and processing g agricultural publications > 
Other increases 


Net increase, annual appropriations for regular activities- 


Con. 


+$1, 678, 855 
+195, 042 


+9, 846, 167 


+4, 221, 486 


+818, 505 
—552, 000 
+712, 020 

+59, 958 
+133, 745 
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ABLE 2,—Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1954, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1953—Con. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


propriation for research on agricultural materials or substitutes determined by the Muni- 
tions Board to be strategic and critical as required by the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpiling Act: Net decrease consisting of decreases of $180,300 due to elimination of proc- 
sing research in connection with the domestic production of natural rubber, and work on 
substitutes for strategic end uses of castor oil; and an increase of $23,300 to intensify produc- 
yn research on fiber plants, particularly on kenaf as a substitute for jute a ~-$157, 000 
fense production activities; requirements for fiscal year 1954 not determined___. * — 2, 000, 000 


Net decrease, special activities......... 
PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Production and Marketing Administration: Removal of surplus agricultural commodities: 
Decrease arising from reduction in 1952 calendar year customs receipts —8, 240, 312 

Forest Service: Increase in appropriations for payments to States and Territories, and for forest 
roads and trails arising from estimated increase in the receipts from national forest activities. +1, 925,000 


Net decrease, permanent appropriations. -. aa = ws, 312 


LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 
iral Electrification Administration 
Rural electrification loans: To provide a planned loan program of 
$135,000,000 in 1954 +$85, 000, 000 
(Due to availability of prior-year balances in 1953, the program for 
1954 actually represents a decrease of $30,000,000 below 1953.) 
Rural telephone loans ee si CS re oe eee OO eee 
—_—__—— +115, 000, 000 
(Due to the use of the $10,000,000 contingency in 1953, and the avail- 
ability of prior-year balances, the actual increase in program in 1954 
is $29,524,000. 
Farmers’ Home Administration: Water-facility loans. = Seamed —- - +1, 000, 0, 000 


Increase, loan authorizations a : . : HG 000, 0 000 
CORPORATE ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE LIMITATIONS 


Commodity Credit Corporation: Net increase consisting of an increase of $1,360,890 in the 
contingency reserve, and a decrease of $3,000 in connection with liquidation of the subsidy 
program socal a é +1, 357, 890 
Federal Farm Mortgage C orporation: Decrease in payments to Federal] land banks for serv- 
icing Corporation assets — 150, 000 
Federal intermediate credit banks: Increase to provide for more comprehensive credit analyses « 
of loan and discount offerings +55, 000 
Production credit corporations: Increase to prov ide closer supervision of production credit 
associations where problem loans are increasing and collections are relatively slower than 
last year pratetinesacchd cai siiaedskesaindatetamnie +51, 000 


Net increase, Corporate administrative expense limitations. . - - ve ‘ _+1, 313, 890 


TREASURY CANCELLATION OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION NOTES 


Commodity Credit Corporation: Increase to restore the estimated capital impairment of the 
ys me as of June 30, 1952. Actual amount of deficit to be restored will be determined 
yy the Treasury appr: 1isal as of June 30, 1952 aanbas +608, 846 
Er radics ation of foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of animals and poultry: Decrease 
in costs incurred in fiscal year 1952 as compared with fiscal year 1951 for the foot-and-mouth- 
lisease eradication activities és -- 4,182, 957 
To cover difference between cost of wheat purchased | at domestic market price and receipts 
from sales of maximum price prescribed by the International Wheat Agreement: Decrease 
in costs incurred in fiscal year 1952 as compared with fiscal year 1951. --------- —10, 421,855 


Net decrease, Treasury cancellation of Commodity Credit Corporation notes. - - —13, 995, 966 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. ANDERSEN. At this time we will hear from Mr. T. Roy Reid, 
the personnel officer of the Department. 

Mr. Rein. I appreciate the opportunity of meeting with you and 
giving you some facts about the employment situation and personnel 
situation in the Department of Agriculture at this time and the trend 
over a period of years. 

The number of full-time employ ees in the Department of Agricul- 
ture on December 31, 1952, was 55,586, which is 160 less than a year 

earlier. The total number of employees was 67,406, which is 1,244 
more than a year earlier. That means the intermittent and part-time 
employees were larger in December of this year by 1,404 people than 
they were the year before. That is due, I think, to the favorable 
weather conditions which made it possible to carry on outdoors work 
at that time of the year. 

Mr. ANpgeRsEN. There are approximately 150 less permanent em- 
ployees today than at this time last year? 

Mr. Rerp. One hundred and sixty less full-time employees than a 
year earlier; yes, sir. A comparison of full-time employment on 
December 31, 1952, and December 31, 1942, shows 70,554 full-time 
employees on December 31, 1942, and 55,586 full-time employees on 
December 31, 1952. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Are you referring to the same functions? 

Mr. Rei. Yes, sir; it will be practically the same functions. There 
have been a few functions added, I believe, and there were practically 
none taken away during that period. We have added some, such as 
the telephone program, which comes in in the 1952 figures. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We have, as you perhaps know, entered into some 
discussion on this yesterday. We would like to be very particular 
about having the proper sort of table so that we can substantiate it 
man for man and function for function through the Department. 
If we use these figures on the floor of the House when we come in to 
debate and point out .that there are 55,000 permanent employees 
today as compared to 70,000 10 years back, we want it to mean just 
that and we want it to be 100 percent correct. 

Mr. Rem. The transfers made in and out of the Department, such 
as the Weather Bureau, Public Roads Department and the REA 
end of the Department, and Farm Credit end of the Department, 
were made prior to the 10-year-ago period. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In connection with those tables we requested 
yesterday, will you see to it that the kind of tables we want will be 
put into the record? 

Mr. Roserts. We will see that you have tables on both funds and 
employment, which are on a comparable basis, so that the agencies 
and programs that are shown for 1952 and 1953 will be the same, 
and the moneys and the employment will be for those same pro- 
grams as in 1940. 

PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS EXPLAINED 


Mr. Cannon. You say you have 160 less full-time employment 
than you had a year ago? 

Mr. Rew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Has that been accomplished through retirement, 
resignation, or dismissal? 
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Mr. Rem. That was accomplished through all of the things that 
cause vacancies to be left open. The 160 less people on the payroll 
was due to vacancies being left open because of the lack of funds or 
because of the uncertainty of the situation. Some positions weren't 
filled because of the change in administration. 

Mr. Cannon. It was not the result of arbitrary dismissals? 

Mr. Retr. No. 

Mr. Horan. Do you have the totals of those other than thos: 
employed directly by the Department, who were remunerated from 
Agricultural funds? 

Mr. Rei. I do have that table and I will be glad to give you copies 
of it, and also insert copies in the record. If you wish, I can insert 
the figures we have previously put into the record in past years 

Mr. ANpERsEN. We will be glad for those to be inserted. 

(The table ts as follows: ) 


Report of personnel cooperating or collaborating with, but not patd by, the Department 


of Agriculture, June 80, 1952 


County | | 
. employ . Na- Produc- 
County le Fed tional | Banks Land ‘ 
ees other | Exten tion Get 
com than sion eral farm for co- | credit bank | " 
mitter a land loan [{ opera- | : apprais-| : 
. county agents | hank asx tive asso- ers 1gZer 
nen : s| asso- s . 
men | commit ’ ciations| 
ciations 
teemen | 
} 
P | 
Extension Service 12, 540 | | ; } 
Farm Credit Administra | | | | | | 
tion 982 | 2 2, 251 233 | 2 4,309 318 
Production and Marketing | | | | 
Administration 9,096 | 4 103, 626 | pnean awal 
| 
Grand total, 133,612 | | | 
' ' ' 


1 Excludes land-bank appraisers 

2 Estimated figures for national farm loan associations and production credit associations include 56! 
employees who work jointly in these associations 

8 Represents total appointed strength rather than the number of employees who actually worked during 
the month 

4 This includes 85,155 community committeemen who, like the county committeemen, are employed only 
a few days throughout the year 


DATA ON NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rerp. The monthly report of paid employment inside and out- 
side Washington is furnished for the record. 
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(The report referred to is as follows:) 











rat 
v Vonthly report of paid employment, as at end of Dec. 31, 1952, inside and outside 
Ol Washington, nm <.. metropolitan area ! 
nt - = ow ~ inden 
Agencies Full time art time and Total 
intermittent 
, Total 55. 5R6 11, 820 67. 406 
y? ediate Office of Secretary 60 1 61 
: Staff Office of Seeretary 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 1, 189 107 1, 206 
: Library 173 2 175 
LCS Office of Budget and Finance 122 122 
nyt Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 558 6 564 
! Office of Hearing Examiners 7 7 
r Office of Information 189 189 
Office of Personnel 85 &5 
Office of Plant and Operations 85 R5 
Office of Solicitor » 435 2 438 
Working capital fund . 165 165 
Agricultural Research Administration 
Office of Administrator 101 3 104 
icultural Research Center 205 36 241 
1u of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry 1, 250 20 1, 270 
ju of Animal Industry 5, 261 224 5, 48. 
su of Dairy Industry 261 6 267 
1u of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 2, 265 240 2, 505 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 236 25 261 
| Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
i neering 2, 132 193 2, 625 
| Office of Experiment Stations. 111 2 113 
j modity Exchange Authority 126 1 127 
Extension Service 249 249 
I n Credit Administration ? 814 46 860 
Farmers’ Home Administration 6, 322 35, 373 11, 695 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 563 $26 989 
Forest Service &, 650 2, O28 10, 678 
i juction and Marketing Administration 11, 257 537 11, 794 
' Rural Electrification Administration 1, 131 12 1, 143 
Soil Conservation Service : 11, 584 2, 229 13, 813 
Includes employees outside the continental limits of the United States 
Includes 13 FICB and 33 PCC employees working part time for these units and the rest of the time for 
listrict units. Excludes 40 FCA part-time employees (appraisers) paid directly by FLB’s. Includes 
FICB and 140 PCC full-time district employees; excludes 903 FLB, 197 BC, and 240 GA full-time district 
ployees lso excludes 319 FCA full-time employees paid directly by FLB’s, and 24 Central Bank for 
peratives full-time employees 
Includes 5,349 FHA State and county committeemen who perform service during the month, 
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Mr. Rei. The monthly report of paid employment as at the end 
of December 31, 1952, outside Washington, D. C., is furnished for 
the record: 


Monthly report of paid employment, as at end of Dec. 31, 1952, outside Washington 
D. C. metropolitan area } 


| 

| 

» % i | 

Agencies Full time ‘aeretons 


Total 45, 870 


Immediate Office of Secretary........-.........-..--.------- 10 
Staff Office of Secretary: 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Library -._- 
Office of Budget and Finance 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations_- 
Office of Hearing Examiners 
Office of Information...............-.... 
Office of Personnel_. sitictceceatannneatns sesinaaie casa 
Office of Plant and Operations ptdatinientiowa 
Office of Solicitor 
Working capital fund.__- 
Agricultural Research Administration: 
Office of Administrator 
Agricultural] research center__. -- 
Bureau of Agriculture and Industrial Chemistry -- 
Bureau of Animal Industry-.--. . 
Bureau of Dairy Industry - - - 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine : 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics_-_- 
Bureau of Plant Industry, _— and ee ~_— 
neering. : iditatanine nite mies 
Office of E: xpe riment Stations....-_-- 
Commodity Exchange sane 
Extension service ‘sbdbistidnnaGagurdammaae 
Farm Credit Administration_........- 
Farmers’ Home Administration 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
Forest Service _ - 
Production and Marketing Administration 
Rural Electrification Administration 
Soil Conservation Service 











1 Includes employees outside the continental limits of the United States. 
2 Includes 5,349 FHA State and county committeemen who performed services, during the month. 
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Mr. Rerp. The monthly report of paid employment as at the end of 
December 31, 1952, inside Washington, D. C. metropolitan area is 
furnished for the record: 


Monthly report of paid employment, as at Dec. 31, 1952, inside Washington, D. C 
metropolitan area 
' 


: Part time 
Agencies | Full time and inter- | 
mittent 


TOR, cine éctdeunewedssaaqontensnintcnbavainadatcdiduninin | 


ediate Office of Secretary 
offices: 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics - - 
Library 
Office of Budge xt and Finance- 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
Office of Hearing Examiners - - 
Office of Information 
Office of Personnel 
Oflice of Plant and Operations 
Office of Solicitor 
Working capital fund_- 
gricultural Research Administration: 
Office of Administrator - itl 
Agricultural research center 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Che mistry 
Bureau of Animal Industry----- - 
Bureau of Dairy Industry - -- detink 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and ae —_— | 
neering... a - @ 
Office of E xperiment END io d8 ade Zeon 
Commodity Exchange Authority - 
Extension Service Gilead 
Farm C redit Administration... pions einatnibs 
Farmers’ Home Administration-.-.- 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
Forest BETWeltk bnencdnevessscniks 
Production and Marketing Administration 
Rural E eer og Administration 


y 








Mr. Rei. Data on United States Department of Agriculture paid 
employees outside the continental United States, as of December 31, 
1952 is also available. It includes employees in the Territories and 
possessions, and those in foreign countries. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I think it would be worthwhile to put that in the 
record. 


80505—53—pt. 1——_8 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Paid employees outside continental United States, as of Dec. 31, 1952 


2 Total em- 
j al em 
>mployme . 
F aierenent Employment} ployment 
inforeign {| outside 


tories and 
ceampentanas countries continental 
a) 7 United State 


Avencies 


Total . 918 


Immediate Office of the Secretary 
Staff Offices of Secretary 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Library 
Office of Budget and Finance 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
Office of Hearing Examiners 
Office of Information 
Office of Personnel 
Office of Plant and Operations 
Office of Solicitor 
Working capital fund 
Agricultural Research Administration 
Office of Administrator 
Agricultural research center 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry 
Bureau of Animal Industry 
Bureau of Dairy Industry 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soil and Agricultural Engi- | 
neering 
Office of Experiment Stations 
Commodity Exchange Authority 
Extension Service 
Farm Credit Administration 
Farmers’ Home Administration 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
Forest Service : 
Production and Marketing Administration 
Rural Electrification Administration __-_- 
Soil Conservation Service 


Mr. Rem. All those figures are included in the report. The Sum- 
mary of Employment of December 1952, a copy of which I shall be 
glad to leave with each of you. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Leave those with the committee. 

Mr. Rerp. I also have a table that gives the distribution of paid 
employment in the Department of Agriculture from December 31, 
1941, to December 31, 1952, adjusted to reflect all major organiza- 
tional changes which occurred during that period. This table gives 
the full time, other than full time, the total employment for each of 
these years for each of the major activities of the Department, that 
is each of the agencies of the Department. 

I have also a copy of a chart which I should be glad to pass to you 
for your own information, showing the total paid and full-time em- 
ployment, adjusted quarterly from March 1941 through December 
1952. This chart is very similar to the chart that has been presented 
to you in previous years. 

Mr. Roxserts. This is adjusted for comparability. We have tried 
to eliminate in this chart the functions and agencies back in past 
years that are not included in the 1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Horan. Is this the man-years? 

Mr. Roxserts. Full-time employees in December. 

Mr. Rew. It starts March 1941, but otherwise runs through 
December 31, 1952. 
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Horan. I am trying to understand the meaning of the two 


Mr. 
unes. 

Mr. Rerp. The red line is the total paid employment. That 
includes full-time employment shown in the black line, plus inter- 
mittent and part-time employment. The intermittent and part-time 
employment is mostly seasonal employment; forestry workers, 
committeemen who work part time a few days out of each month, 
and similar kinds of personnel. 

Mr. Hunter. What accounts for the peaks? 

Mr. Rerp. That is seasonal employment. Full-time employment 
means anybody who is employed for a 40-hour week and who works 
regular 40 hours. It does not mean on an annual basis. He may 
work for 3-or 4 months, but he is a full-time employee for the time 
he works. 

Mr. AnperseNn. Are there any further questions of Mr. Reid, 
gentlemen? 

Mr. Horan. No. I think he has answered most of the questions 
vere, if we digest these charts. 





' 





rURNOVER 





RATE PERSONNEL 





OF 











Mr. Rerp. I would like to give you our figure on turnover which has 
continued very high. The turnover rate during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, was 47.09. 

Mr. ANppRSEN. Tell us what you mean by “turnover rate is 47.09.” 
Is that in percentage? 

Mr. Reip. Yes, sir; that is percentage, 47.09 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In what length period? 

Mr. Rei. Within the year. 

Mr. Horan. Isn’t that pretty high? 

Mr. Rep. Yes, sir, it has been running high and it continues to 
run high now. Our normal turnover back a year ago has run less 
than half that. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That, of course, would not apply to the regular 
establishment of the department, would it, Mr. Reid? You have 
included all of this? 

Mr. Rerp. It includes a good deal of seasonal labor outside of 
Washington. The Washington turnover was 23.21. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Even that, in my Opinion, is pretty high. 

Mr. Resp. That is almost 2 percent a month. Outside of Wash- 
ington it was 51.67 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Why was there such a high turnover rate as 23 
percent that vou mentioned in the Washington area? 

Mr. Rerp. It has been because of the fact that a number of people 
who have been coming into government have been able to get salaries 
outside government that were higher than those in government 
Some of them are in there on indefinite and temporary appointments, 
and their situation is uncertain, so they move out. 

Mr. Roserts. There is also the fact that in the lower grades, you 
have a big turnover—in the clerical, typing, and ste nographic jobs 
and the turnover figure used would include vacancies on the same job 
2, 3, or 4 times in the same year. That is particularly true in the 
lower grades. 

Mr. Rerp. That happens all the time. 
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AVERAGE SALARY AND GRADE 


Mr. Wuirrten. I was the author of the provision that required each 
department to report in connection with its appropriation request each 
year, the average grade and salary; I would like to have a comparison 
of the average gr ade and salar y for your organization. 

Mr. Rerp. We have a table on that. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I think it should be inserted. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Average salaries and average grades, fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954—Summary, 
by grade classes 


Average salaries Average grades 




















Class SAT lcinceuneiggnsihielieremteretsan 

1952 1953 | 1954 | 1952 1953 194 
General schedule -. sd bliin ctatltGGaamababadiniiahactbdatal | $4, 550 | $4,599 | $4, 599 6.4 6.5 6.5 
Crafts, protective, and custodial. Sitinsaae 3, 254 3, 284 3, 293 4.7 4.7 4.7 


Ungraded: 
Farm Credit Administration_-. sidaca hmealadaeletkde 


OF ey Se Se Vcemseccaincnouscaiiennn 
ici sepubsnnadivandsinassekednerninweunonen 3. 


3, 424 3, 514 5 | re ee ae 





4, 542 








ee 8 SF Sere ae Sa 4,401 | 4, 542 


Mr. Roserts. It shows that for 1953 and 1954, the average grade 
for the general schedule positions remains the same, and that 1953 
and 1954 is one-tenth of one grade above 1952. In other words, the 
average grade in 1952 on the general schedule was 6.4; in 1953 and 
1954 it is 6.5. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. When you have this large turnover, how does it 
happen that the average grade does not show a slight recession in- 
stead of a tendency to go up? It would seem to me with so many 
people coming in, that it would more than offset the raise in grades 
as we proceed. 

Mr. Roserts. I don’t believe the turnover would affect the average 
of the grade. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Aren’t most of the people, when they do start in 
Agriculture, started at the bottom? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rew. Lately, with the great deal of turnover, they have not 
generally started at the bottom. We have a big drift in the Depart- 
ment from defense agencies, from the agencies which have a temporary 
length of life, into the Department when they could, and of course, 
they come in at the grade at which they were in the other Government 
position. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. There is a certain group with rights in the Depart- 
ment who are returning to the Department with the closing up of 
such agencies as OPS. 

Mr. Rer. Yes. 

Mr. Rozerts. We have quite a number of boys returning who were 
taken into the service 2 years ago, who were in the draft, enlisted or 
were Reserve officers 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I think, and I believe Mr. Whitten and Mr. 
Cannon will agree with me, that we have had too much of a tendency 
in government toward upg rrading. It probably is unintentional, but 
it is a drift we have to watch. 
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Mr. Wuirren. At the time my original provision was written, a 
study of the Treasury and Commerce Departments showed there 
had been an average grade increase in World War 2 of two grades, 
and if that condition existed through the Government during World 
War 2, more than $1 billion was added each year to the cost of oper- 
ating ‘he Federal Government. The provision limits promotions and 
limits the total numbers of permanent employees, and thereby at- 
tempts to prevent excessive permanent upgrading. The savings are 
estimated to be substantial. Each department is required each year 
to report the average grade and salary, so Congress can take such 
action as it wishes so far as holding down to these averages. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. The Department does keep that in mind, does it 
not? 

Mr. Rut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roxperts. The report is submitted periodically as required by 
law. 

Mr. Marswaty. How much trouble would it cause by your turnover 
because of employment in the first place under civil-service regulations 
which have specified unrealistic qualifications for the individual, in 
applying for the civil-service job? 

Mr. Rerp. I think we have not had too much trouble with that, 
because our turnover has largely been in the lower grades. It has 
not been so much in the scientific and technical groups of people, 
so that we have been able to give examinations as the needs existed 
for the people it was necessary to bring in, and I do not think that 
very many people have been kept from “qualifying under civil-service 
examination because of the standards that apply. 

Mr. Marsnatt. I think the import of my question was of a little 
different nature. A person who has passed a civil-service examination 
with a high rating may not necessarily be in your lower grades an 
acce ptable employee because of the unrealistic qualifications. 

Mr. Rerp. If that person was not, then they would be moved out 
of performance ratings act as an unsatisfactory employee under the 
performance ratings. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. The committee print carries the average grade 
and salary for each appropriation, under the table ‘Obligations by 
objects.” It is my intention, Mr. Roberts, to be quite specific about 
those particular points as we go through the bill. 

Mr. Roserts. The figure I am putting in is an over-all total for 
the Department. Do you want to inquire into individual ones? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We will do that as we have the bureaus before us. 

Are there any more comments? 

Mr. Retr. No, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. AnpEerseN. Thank you, gentlemen. That will conclude our 
hearing. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 





Amounts available 





> for obligation 





1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimats 











Appropriation or estimate | $5,302,804) $5, 428, 400 $5, 780, 001 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 4,495 | 9, 990 10, 00 
Reimbursements from other accounts 25, 455 34, 500 34, 500 


















Total available for obligation 5, 422, 754 5, 472, 890 5, 824, 50 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —76, 175 


579 5, 472, 890 | 5, 824, 501 




















Obligations ineurred 5, 346, 








Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from proceeds of sale of personal property 
(40 U. 8. C, 481 ( 


Obligations by activities 











Description 1952 actual | 19538 estimate | 1954 estimut 


Direct Obligations 






1. Economic investigations 







(a) Economies of production $1, 256, 250 $1, 329, 400 $1, 431, 00 
b) Prices, income, and marketing 808, 953 840, 200 840, 201 
c) Farm population and manpower 193, 814 200, 800 200, 80 


Subtotal ] 2, 259, 017 2, 370, 400 2, 472, 001 


> 


2. Crop and livestock estimates 










Field crop estimates and reports 991, 025 991, 200 1, 125, 80 

(6) Fruit, nut, and vegetable estimates and reports 428, 158 428, 100 456, 400 

(c) Livestock and poultry estimates and reports 572. 883 572, 900 613, 50 

d) Dairy estimates and reports 354, 969 355, 100 370, 700 

é) Agricultural price estimates and reports 606, 321 606, 400 631, 900 
f) Farm surveys and employment estimates and 





reports 104, 256 104, 300 109, 700 











Subtotal 








3, 057, 612 3, 058, 000 3, 308, 00 

3. Obligations under reimbursements from non-Federal 
sources 4, 495 9, 990 10, OO 
Total direct obligations 5, 321, 124 5, 438, 390 5, 790, 00 





TL- 


} 


A 


A 
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Obligations by activities—Continued 


Description 1952 actual 


wtions Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


Economic investigations 





a) Economies of production $10, 838 
Prices, income, and marketing 6, 828 
c) Farm population and manpower 4, 679 
Subtotal 22, 345 
Crop and livestock estimates 

a) Field erop estimates and reports 729 
6) Fruit, nut, and vegetable estimates and reports 298 
Livestock and poultry estimates and reports 462 
1) Dairy estimates and reports 201 
é) Agricultural price estimates and reports 457 

f) Farm surveys and employment estimates and re 
ports 963 
Subtotal 3, 110 

Total obligations payable out of reimburse- 
ments from other accounts 25, 455 
Obligations incurred 5, 346, 579 


Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1952 actual 


Summary of Personal Services 


tal number of permanent positions 1, 092 
ill-time equivalent of all other positions 24 
verage number of all employees 1, 005 


verage salaries and grade Ss 


General schedule grades 








A verage salary $4, 654 
A verage grade GS-63 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 713 
sonal service obligations 
Permanent positions ‘ 150 
Part-time and temporary positions 70, 088 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 16, 958 
Payment above basic rates 2, 249 
lotal personal service obligations 4, 633, 445 


Direct Obligations 
Personal services 
rravel 
rransportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities: Awards for employee 


Suggestions 130 
Taxes and assessments 6, 065 
Total direct obligations 5, 321, 124 


ations Payable Out of Reimbursements Fom Other Accounts 


Personal services 15, 993 
ravel 287 
ransportation of things 10 

Rents and utility services 246 

Printing and reproduction 195 

Other contractual services 8, 680 

Supplies and materials 30 

axes and assessments 14 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts -- 25, 455 
Obligations incurred 5, 346, 579 





1953 estimate 


$17, OOO 
10, 000 
> 500 
29, 500 
2, 000 
500 
600 
300 
600 


1, 000 


5, 000 


34, 500 


5, 472, 890 


1953 estimate 


1, 093 


1,013 


$4, 662 


GS-6.3 


$3, 997 


$4, 559, 075 


74, 250 
17, 400 
5, 500 


4, 656, 225 


4, 635, 225 
197, 325 
30, 850 





21.000 
3, 500 


3, 000 


7, 000 


34, 500 


5, 472, 890 


1954 estim 


34 


5, 824 


1954 estim 


$4 
GS 


$3, 


4, 846. 


ate 


000 
000 


, 500 


, 000 


5OO 
600 
300 
ooo 


000 


, 000 


500 


SOO 


ale 


, 18h 


29 


076 


671 
6.3 


VOT 


500 
650 

300 
950 


400 


0) 
100 


, 400 


000 


, 000 


600 
000 


3, 000 
, 200 


5OO 


OO) 


000 


OOO 
SOO 


000 


000 
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Analysts of eupeeeTuNeD 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


yee ee 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year 421, 933 $518, 715 | 
| 


Obligations incurred during the year_. ‘ 346 5, 472, 890 5, 824, 500 
5, 968, 512 | 5, 991, 605 6, 428, 615 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations. -_- 29, 950 44, 490 44, 50 
Unliquidated ob hig: ations, end of year 518, 715 | 604, 115 646, 1 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years - - - 81, 783 | 


Total expenditures._...__- = j 5, 338, 064 5, 343, 000 a 5, , 738, OO 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. _- - i | 4, 816, 204 4, 824, 500 5, 134, 00 
Out of prior authorizations_._..._- ‘ 521, 860 518, 500 604, 000 





Mr. ANDERSEN. The committee will come to order, gentlemen. 
We will have inserted in the record pages 30 through 32 and 39 through 
62 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


BuREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The act which established the Department of Agriculture in 1862 described its 
duties in part as follows: ‘‘to acquire and diffuse among the people of the United 
States useful information on subjects connected with agriculture, in the most 
general and comprehensive sense of that word * * *.” In addition it provided 
specifically for the ‘‘collection of statistics.’”’ A small beginning had been made 
on statistical work in the Patent Office and this work was taken over by the 
Department of Agriculture when it was established. The issuance of regular crop 
reports has continued ever since, the scope and coverage being increased from 
time to time by Congress. 

The present Bureau of Agricultural Economics was formed on July 1, 1922, by 
the consolidation of the former Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates and the 
Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics. The duties and responsibilities 
of this Bureau have been modified from time to time by law and by Secretary’s 
directives. As now constituted, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is the chief 
economic research and statistical agency of the Department of Agriculture. Asa 
service agency, it supplies the Secretary’s Office, other agencies, congressional 
committees, industry groups, and the public with statistical data and economi 
analyses relating to current and proposed Department programs and activities 
As a staff agency, it is responsible for the coordination or general supervision of 
statistical matters and economic research throughout the Department. It acts 
as liaison agency with the Bureau of the Budget in the administration of the 
Federal Reports Act. 

Two subappropriations provide for work as follows: 

Economic investigations.—Research is conducted and information furnished on 
production and distribution of commodities; land utilization and conservation; 
farm management methods and practices; land ownership and values; utilization 
of farm products; purchasing of farm supplies; farm population, farm labor, farm 
finance, insurance, and taxation; adjustments in production to probable demand; 
costs, prices, and income in their relation to agriculture, including causes for 
variations and trends. Much of this work is performed in the field in cooperation 
with the land-grant colleges and other State institutions. 

Crop and livestock estimates.—Basic statistical and economic data relating to 
food and agriculture are gathered, analyzed and published, including acreages, 
yields, production, stocks, values and utilization of farm crops; numbers, produc- 
tion, value, and utilization of livestock and livestock products; and such related 
data as prices received and prices paid by farmers. Thousands of farmers, proc- 
essors, merchants and others serve as volunteer reporters and these reports are 
supplemented by field observations of the Bureau’s statisticians and other data to 
provide the many estimates and reports issued for public information. 
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The Bureau’s central office is in Washington, D. C., with program activities 
carried on from 41 State offices (covering crop estimating and other statistical 
work in all States). Cooperative work is being carried on with land-grant colleges 
r other State institutions in every State in the Union. 

On November 30, 1952, the Bureau had 1,305 employees, of whom 664 were in 
Washington and 641 in the field. 


Appropriated funds: 
Appropriated, 1953_- 
Budget estimate, 1954 


$5, 428, 400 


$5 
5 


éuae , 780, 000 
Salaries and expenses 


| 
Economic Crop and 
investi- livestock Total 
gations estimates | 

Appropriation act, 1953_. s cued $2,370,500 | $3,058,000} $5, 428, 500 

Reduction pursuant to sec. 411-_- i pacaintantinnnid aegis 100 100 


Adjusted appropriation, 1953, and base for 1954 2, 370, 400 3, 058, 000 5, 428 400 
Budget estimate, 1954 eis J ah ed 2, 472, 000 3, 308, 000 5 780, 000 


Increase - . . . . . wees “ . +101, 600 +250, 000 +351, 600 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1954 


Economic investigations: 
For research to determine most profitable use of fertilizer _ +$100, 000 
For economic appraisals of supplemental irrigation _-_- . +651, 600 
Decrease for work on economic analysis of present and potential 
irrigation areas which will be financed in 1954 by transfer from 
the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior_ 
Crop and Livestock estimates: 
To provide for general improvement in certain important phases 
of crop and livestock reporting, and for development of new and 
improved methods and practices__-------- cee +. 250, 000 


— 50, 000 


Project statement 


1953 (esti- | Increase or | 1954 (esti- 


1952 4 
mated) decrease mated 





Economic investigations: 
a) Econémics of production ates baa $1, 256, 250 | $1, 329, 400 | +$101, 600 $1, 431, 000 
b) Prices, income and marketing 808, 953 840, 200 |__- : 840, 200 
(c) Farm population and manpower 198, 814 200, 800 200, 800 


Subtotal_.......- sane daa . 259, 017 2, 370, 400 +101, 600 , 472, 000 


‘rop and livestock estimates 
Field crop estimates and reports tiiaeee 991, 025 991, 200 +134, 600 , 125, 800 
Fruit, nut, and vegetable estimates and 
reports 428, 158 428, 100 +28, 300 
Livestock and poultry estimates and re epor ts 572, 883 572, 900 +40, 600 
Dairy estimates and reports ‘ 354, 969 355, 100 +15, 600 
Aericultural price estimates and reports. 06, 321 606, 400 +25, 500 
Farm surveys and employment estimates 
and reports bad 3 Saeed , 256 104, 300 +5, 400 


ON ence ‘ 3, 057, 612 3, 058, 000 +250, 000 3, 308, ( 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 
urrent activitie 
Che work under this appropriation is carried under two subdivisions as follows: 
1) Eeonomic investigations which cover research on the economics of American 
agriculture, including the collection, analysis, and interpretation of information 
on agriculture as a whole and, on specific items, including many statistical series 
and agricultural situation reports. 
2) Crop and livestock estimates under which the Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service gathers basic statistical data on production, utilization, stocks, prices, 
t is, and related information affecting farm crops and livestock 





Selected eram ples oO ecenl progress: 


ECONOMIC INVESTIGATIONS 


Econon cs of production 


1. The study of agriculture’s productive capacity, undertaken in 1951 in 
cooperation with the 48 land-grant colleges and other departmental agencies, was 
completed and published in 1952. The summary of State reports indicates that a 
total farm output about 20 percent greater than in 1950 and 18 percent greater 
than in 1951 could be attained in about 5 years, if it became necessary to obtain 
large increases in production. Most of the ‘attainable’ increase would result 
from adoption of improved practices that are already known, and from greater 
use of nonfarm goods, such as fertilizer and machinery. These increases would 
represent an acceleration of recent trends in yield per acre and per animal. Bot! 
labor requirements and acres of cropland would remain at about 1951 levels 

More key machines and other equipment and greater quantities of lime, ferti- 
lizer, and pesticides would be required, however. About 70 percent more com- 
mercial fertilizer than was used in 1950 would need to be available at costs that 
would encourage its use. Cost-price relationships would have to be favorable 
generally in order to encourage farmers to make the extra effort and to incur the 
higher costs and additional risks required in high-level production. 

The results of this study already have been and will continue to be extremely 
helpful in work on agricultural programs and for appraising agriculture’s needs in 
the allocation of scarce materials. 

2. Farmers in the United States now produce more than twice as much farm 
output for each hour spent at farm work as in 1910-14. This doubling of labor 
productivity resulted from a number of causes, the most important of whicl 
include higher crop yields greater production per animal, replacement of horses 
and mules by tractors, trucks, and automobiles as sources of farm power, and 
adoption of time-saving methods of performing farm jobs) The quantity of 
products resulting from an hour of work has increased both on farms and in 
industry during the last 30 years. Agriculture has kept pace with industry during 
the period beginning about 1933 and continuing through and after World War II, 

Preliminary estimates for 1952 indicate farm-labor requirements for the United 
States at about 4 pereent under 1951, or at 17.2 billion man-hours, compared 
with 17.4 billion hours in 1950 and 20.8 billion hours in 1944. Farm output in 
1952 was about 10 percent above 1944, based on preliminary indications. 

Index numbers of production and related series for the United States and geo- 
graphic divisions thereof are kept up to date. Farm output in 1952 is expected 
to be about 44 percent above the 1935-39 average. Output of livestock and live- 
stock products is expected to be the greatest of record, but total crop production 
probably is below the record volume of 1948. 

3. The volume of farm power and machinery on farms continues to reach new 
levels. Inventory volume of motor vehicles, other farm machinery, and horses 
and mules (measured in terms of 1935-39 dollars) on January 1, 1952, was 76 
percent above the 1935-39 average. In 1952, farmers had record numbers of 
tractors, trucks, milking machines, grain combines, and mechanical corn pickers 
Number of horses and mules on farms continued to decrease at a rapid rate. The 
present level of mechanization requires a steady volume of repair parts and 
replacement machines. There are also many opportunities for further adop- 
tion of the newer labor-saving machines such as cottonpickers, beet harvesters, 
and field forage harvesters. 

4, Studies of current changes in farm practices used by farmers were continued. 
Preliminary estimates developed during the current year show that 62 percent 
of the hay harvested in 1951 was baled, compared with 27 percent in 1944. Of 
the hay harvested in 1951, 23.8 percent was baled with wire, 38.6 percent was 
baled with twine, and 32.5 percent was stored as loose hay. The 1951 study was 
made at the request of National Production Authority as a basis for determining 
the 1952 needs for wire and twine baling. Grain combines in 1950 harvested 84 
percent of the acreage of the 5 major small grain crops compared with 63 percent 
in 1945. Field forage harvesters handled one-third of the corn silage in 1948, 
but only 10 percent in 1944. About 20 percent of all small grain acreage and 9 
percent of the corn acreage was sprayed or dusted for weed control in 1949. About 
23 percent of the Nation’s farms used liquefied petroleum gases in 1949. These 
kinds of research data have been widely used by machinery manufacturers and 
defense agencies in planning production programs in a period of raw material 
scarcity 
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5. Annual estimates of costs and returns are maintained for 20 important types 
f farms in 10 major farming regions. On most types of commercial family- 
perated farms net returns to operators in 1951 ranged from $3,000 to $7,000 per 
farm. On 16 of the 20 types of farms studied net returns in 1951 were higher than 
n 1950. They were lower on three types of cotton farms in the South and on 
vinter wheat farms in the Southern Plains, largely because the volume of pro- 
juction on these farms was lower in 1951 than in 1950. 

Preliminary estimates for four of these farm types indicate that net farm incomes 

ere higher in 1952 than in 1951 on hog-beef fattening farms and on winter wheat 
farms, but were lower on Northeast dairv farms and Piedmont cotton farms. 

e purchasing power of net returns on hog-beef fattening farms has remained 
sbout the same since 1942, whereas on Northeast dairv farms the trend has 
ven downward since the peak reached in 1946 A major cause of the relatively 
igher returns on Corn Belt farms has been the rapid increase in volume of 
roduction per farm, which has helped hold down or reduce unit production costs. 

6. A number of studies have been made on the economic utilization of farm 
vrown feeds. Prevailing practices for utilization of grass silage in Wisconsin 
could be modified to reduce costs and give better results in terms of quality of 
feed produced and milk production. In Colorado different methods of harvesting, 
storing, and feeding alfalfa showed that in comparison with stacked alfalfa, wind- 
row chopped alfalfa vielded $1.84 higher net returns per hundredweight of gain 
from fattening steers, windrow baled alfalfa produced $1.05 higher net returns 
while ensiled alfalfa vielded $0.26 lower net returns. 

7. An economic evaluation has been made of improved practices in the manage- 
ment of pasture and hay crops on dairy farms in central Pennsylvania. It was 
found that on only a few farms in the area is a pasture program planned to provide 
adequate grazing throughout the season. The income from a suggested system 
of farming on a typical farm that would not change the number of cows would 
nerease net cash income 11 pereent compared with the usual management. 
But production of roughage would be increased about 15 percent and production 
f pasture about 65 percent. The additional quantity and better quality of 
forage crops would provide feed for increasing production per cow from 7,000 
pounds to 8,225 pounds of milk per year. If the land now used for wheat were 
shifted to grasses and legumes and the number of cows increased from 18 to 24 
the net cash income of the same typical farm would be raised 25 percent. 

8. A study of pasture possibilities in the Piedmont area of South Carolina 
shows that the development of grazing systems for intensive se requires a large 
nvestment of capital in the form of seed, fertilizer, lim>, labor, power, and 
machinery. Preliminary analyses indicate that with present prices, it will cost 
460 to $75 per acre (including fencing but excluding value of land) to develop a 
good permanent pasture. However, a pasture of this kind has a very high 
carrying capacity. Capital requirements, epoluding land but including the cost 
of pasture development, for a 25-cow grade A dairy in the Piedmont area of 
South Carolina are about $22,000. <A well managed dairy farm, under present 
price relationships, can return a considerably higher income to the operator than 
a cotton farm. High carrying capacity pasture makes livestock production 
economically feasible on a much smaller farm than is the case with unimproved 
pasture. 

%. A cooperative project with the Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station 
showed that the average Michigan dairy farmer can reduce milk production costs 
by as much as 35 percent by adoption of improved production practices. The 
dairyman who has average producing cows and adopts improved production 
practices without any change in the producing ability of his cows can increase 
his labor income by 60 percent. If, in addition, he is successful in upbreeding 
his cows to good producers he can increase his labor income threefold. It appears 
possible to reduce feed costs in producing 100 pounds of milk by 14 to 16 percent 
by the feeding of higher quality roughage. 

10. An economic appraisal of irrigated pastures in north central Colorado is 
being made. In response to intense farmer interest three information leaflets 
have been released on methods and costs of establishing pastures, cost of main- 
tenance, and management and returns. Resrits-on 85 farms in 1950 showed 
average production of 240 pounds of beef or 150 pounds of butterfat per acre of 
improved irrigated pasture. The forage value of irrigated pasture was estimated 
at $52.34 per acre; annual costs were $22.11 and the average net return was 
$30.23 per acre. 
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11. Important information is coming from a series of studies on the economics 
of farm mechanization. For instance, a study in California shows that machine 
harvesting of cotton in 1949 cost $14.65 per bale for machine picking, $10.32 per 
bale for grade loss, and $1.20 for field waste—a total of $26.17 per bale compared 
with $45 per bale for hand-picking costs, or an average saving of $18.33 per bale 
to farmers for machine picking. Over one-half of the crop was picked by) 
mechanical harvester in California in 1951. 

On a typical 750-acre plantation in the Delta area of Mississippi, with present 
price relationships, the cost of producing cotton with near complete mechanization 
(tractor power, mechanical cotton picking, flame cultivation, and some hand 
chopping) is about 8 cents per pound lower than with partial mechanization 
(tractor power, hand chopping, and hand picking) and about 14 cents per pound 
lower than with all mule power and cropper labor. Effective chemical weed con- 
trol would remove the last bottleneck to complete mechanization in this area. 
Its economic feasibility is being investigated in pilot fields and on plantations. 
Mechanical cotton harvesting and other aspects of cotton mechanization are also 
being studied in Texas and the Carolinas. 

12. Preliminary analyses of low production farms have provided measures of 
labor resources and productivity for these farms. For the 1 million farm families 
operating small-scale farms, having a value of products from $500 to $1,200, 
gross product per man averaged only about one-fourth the product per man on 
medium commercial-family farms, or those whose products are valued between 
$3,000 and $8,000. Small-scale farms are most common in the Appalachian, 
Southeast, and Delta States where they represent two-fifths of allfarms. Trouble- 
some farm-adjustment problems are found also on many of the small commercial- 
family farms, whose products are valued between $1,200 and $3,000. Gross 
product per man on these farms averaged only about one-half that of medium 
commercial farms. 

13. Prices of farm real estate rose an average of 1 percent from March 1 to July 
1, 1952, a smaller gain than in any other 4-month period since the beginning of 
hostilities in Korea in June 1950. Prices rose from 1 to 3 percent in two-thirds 
of the States, while the other 16 States showed small declines or no change. At 
213 (1912—-14=100), the national index was 5 percent above a year earlier and 
24 percent above July 1950. 

The general over-all stability of prices in recent months is probably the major 
factor that has slowed the rise in farm land prices. The large amount of capital 
required to buy and equip a farm is a factor tending to limit sales, especially to 
tenants and young men starting farming. Financing of farm purchases is some- 
what more difficult than last year. More buyers require credit, lenders require 
larger down payments, and interest rates have risen. 

14. Gross rents payable on leased lands are expected to total about $3.4 billion 
in 1952 if farm production and prices now in prospect materialize. The value 
of crop-share and cash rents are expected to be around 5 percent larger than in 
1951, but rents received from livestock-share rented farms may be slightly lower. 
Landlords’ expenses for taxes and building repairs and maintenance will be 
higher than in 1951, and most other production costs shared by landlords also 
will be up slightly. Consequently, net returns from rented land will be about 
the same as in 1951. The current market valuation of leased lands is now about 
9 percent above a year earlier, however, so the rate of return (earnings as a per- 
centage of value) will show a further decline in 1952. 

15. Several studies indicate that inflexible farm leasing arrangements retard 
needed adjustment in farm. practices and restrict agricultural production. In 
the Southern States leases were developed primarily for cash-crop, hand-labor, 
mule-power systems of farming. Outmoded leases impede shifts to livestock 
production, mechanization, conservation and needed increases in farm size 
Suggested changes include: (1) Securing interest of tenants through longer leases 
and greater security, (2) developing annual and longer term farm plans which 
introduce technological improvements and other needed changes in systems of 
farming, and (3) increasing incentives for use of durable investments by com- 
pensating tenants for their share of unexhausted improvements. 

Studies in the Midwestern States indicate that changes in cash rent lag behind 
changes in prices, while proportionate shares remain constant over extended 
periods. Methods currently employed by landlords and tenants to adjust for 
these circumstances involve a high degree of tenant moving. Alternative means 
of achieving modifications and reducing excessive tenant mobility are being 
worked out and tested. 
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16. Increasing use of rural zoning is being made by local units of government 
is a means of guiding rural land use. A study completed the past year indicates 
that 38 States have passed enabling laws empowering designated classes of 
counties, towns, or townships, or other local units of government, to adopt 

iral-zoning ordinances. Such ordinances have been adopted by 173 counties 

23 States. Similar ordinances have been passed by numerous towns and 

»wnships. 

Rather extensive use of rural zoning has been made in shifting lands considered 
poor for farming into profitable forest and recreational uses; in protecting the 
rural community against premature commercial development; and in the urban 
ringe to guide suburban development and protect the public investment in 
ighways. 

Today, new forces are affecting the farming community on the urban fringe. 
Cities are expanding, and adjoining rural areas for distances of 30 to 50 miles 
beyond city limits are often characterized by haphazard land use, speculative 
ind values, high taxes, special assessments, much tax-reverted land, embryonic 
and abandoned residential subdivisions, idle land, and an unstable and declining 
agriculture. Rural zoning is an important means available to farm people for 
influencing community growth and for protecting rural values. 

17. A study of the obstacles to soil conservation in western Iowa indicates 
that most farmers were having difficulty in achieving the goals of public conser- 
ation programs. These conservation programs usually included contouring, 
igh-forage rotations, grass waterways, use of commercial fertilizers, terraces, 
contour farming, and contour listing. Farmers were following only 1 or 2 of 
the recommended practices which would directly help to control erosion. 

The most significant obstacles encountered by farmers were: (1) Required 
change in farm enterprises, (2) rental agreements, (3) mortgage indebtedness, 
+) annual cash outlay for operating and living expenses in transition period, and 
5) short expectancy of tenure. Succeeding studies will undertake to develop 
suggestions for overcoming or reducing the obstacles disclosed. 

18. The 1950 inventory of major uses of land in the United States shows that 
one-fourth of the land of the Nation is cropland, one-half pasture and grazing 
land, and one-sixth forest not pastured. The remainder is in service uses and 
waste areas. 

Although the total acreages of cropland, pasture, and grazing land have not 
changed greatly since 1920, there have been significant changes within and among 
the major use classes. Foremost among these trends has been a gradual improve- 
ment of land for crops and permanent pastures by drainage, flood control, irri- 
gation, and clearing. Substantial shifts also have been made between uses in 
some regions. For example, cropland is being concentrated more and more on 
the fertile and level land areas, while hilly and eroded land is being shifted to 
grass and trees. Shift of crops to the better soil areas has helped to increase 
average yields per acre. 

Significant changes also have taken place in some areas in the acreage and 
number of farms absorbed by urban, industrial and other developments. Not 
only has land been shifted to nonfarm uses, but, in addition, fringe areas have 
been partly abandoned, or lie only partly used because of the availability of more 
attractive nonfarm employment. 

Review of land resources indicates that meeting future land requirements must 
include the combined effects of continuing land improvement and development 
in its various forms and improved farming practices that bring higher production 
per acre and per animal. 

19. A cooperative study of land development in the lower Mississippi Delta 
shows a large increase in new crop and improved pastureland. This land develop- 
thent has been made possible by flood control and drainage projects undertaken 
over an extended period by both Federal agencies and local groups. Studies of 
levee building and levee districts in Mississippi, land drainage and land clearing 
in Arkansas, and swampland drainage in Louisiana show that local groups and 
private individuals have made large investments in such developments. 

Altogether it is estimated that more than 1 million acres of new land have 
been developed for farming in the lower Mississippi River delta since 1945. 
Among the factors contributing to successful land development in recent years 
have been (1) incorporation of larger areas in plans for drainage outlet, channel 
and levee improvements; (2) adaptation of power machinery to local needs for 
drainage and clearing; (3) selection of land suitable for the intended uses; and 
4) availability of technical information on soils, drainage, and improved farm 
practices adapted to the needs of the region. 
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20. Publicly administered Federal, State, Indian, and local government land 
was about 560 million acres in 1950, or 29 percent of the total land area, about 
the same as in 1945, according to estimates compiled in a study of the use of 
public land. Of the total publicly administered area, approximately 70 percent 
is administered for Federal purposes, 20 percent, for State and local government 
purposes, and 10 percent is Indian land held in trust or otherwise administered 
for the benefit and use of the Indians. Recent decreases in acreage represented 
transfers to other uses of land taken over for military purposes during World 
War II, and sales of State-owned land. There have been offsetting changes 
however, by acquisition for public reservoirs, airports, highway rights-of-way 
and for forestry purposes. 

In 1950, 455 million acres of land in the continental United States were unde: 
Federal administration. Major uses of this were grazing, 64 percent; forest and 
woodland not grazed, 20 percent; and miscellaneous uses including idle and waste- 
land, 16 percent. Federal lands inelude Federal grazing areas, national parks 
wildlife refuges, and national forests as well as Indian land. 

There were 80.3 million acres of rural land in State ownership in 1950. Of 
this total, 22.4 million acres were held for specified public uses such as parks 
State forests, and institutional sites. The remaining 57.9 million acres wer 
State grants from the original public domain, tax forfeited, and other land 
which grazing was the primary use on 44.1 million acres. About 2.4 millior 
acres were used for farming. Local government uses comprised about 25 mil- 
lion acres. 

21. The cost of pumping water for irrigation was studied in the High Plains 
of Texas lhe relatively high cost of developing and equipping a new irrigation 
well coupled with the declining groundwater tables in this region necessitate car 
to insure profitable irrigation farming. Pumping plants must be selected that 
will fulfill requirements at lowest possible cost. The wide differences revealed i: 
per acre foot operating costs between plants operating under similar lift and 
vield conditions indicate that proper selection and installation of pumping plants 
was generally overlooked during the extensive postwar expansion. Approximate], 
1,860,000 acres of the Texas High Plains were irrigated from about 14,000 wells 
in 1950. <A very large part of this development has occurred since World War II 
Drilling wells continued at a rapid rate during 1951. 

22. Studies of the economie impacts of reservoir development on farm families 
and rural communities have been continued by request of various States and local 
groups as well as by Federal developmental agencies. Some of these studies, 
principally those in the Missouri Basin, where a large program of reservoir con 
struction is under way, have been concerned with the problems of relieving the 
impacts of reservoir development on displaced families. Studies in this basin 
have indicated the need for modification in some of the prevailing compensatior 
and land acquisition practices in order that adverse effects might be alleviated. 

23. As shown by The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, agricultural assets increased 
about $14% billion during 1951 to a total of about $169 billions on January | 
1952. These valuations are in current dollars. Of this increase, about $8 bil- 
lions were in the value of farmland and buildings, about $5% billions were in 
the value of other physical assets, ineluding livestock, motor vehicles, farm 
machinery, stored crops, and household furnishings and equipment, and about 
$1 billion was in the value of the financial assets owned by farmers. Althoug! 
farm debts increased about $14 billion, the equities of farmers and other owners 
increased more than $13 billion to a total of nearly $155 billions on January 1, 
1952 

Most of the increase in the value of agricultural assets during 1951 resulted 
from higher prices of real estate and other assets. But the physical inventory of 
farm assets also increased during 1951. As reflected by valuations based on 1940 
prices, the physical inventory of livestock rose 4 percent and that of motor 
vehicles and machinery 6 percent during the year. 

Farmers also increased their liquid financial reserves—currency, bank deposits 
and United States savings bonds—about $800 million during 1951. But, beopuee 
prices of the things that farmers buy went up, the liquid assets that farmer 
owned on January 1, 1952, had about 1 percent less purchasing power than did 
the smaller amount that they held a year earlier. 

Total assets of American agriculture, valued at current prices and including 
the financial assets of farmers, are expected to reach $172 billion by January 1, 
1953. This would be only 2 percent above the valuation for January 1, 1952, 
compared with increases of 12 percent in 1950 and 9 percent in 1951. Increases 
in value over January 1, 1952, are expeeted for each type of physical farm asset 
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except livestock. Farm real estate is expected to be up about 2 percent because 
of higher values per acre; the values of machinery and motor vehicles, crops, and 
household furnishings and equipment are expected to be higher because of greater 
quantities on farms. The financial assets of farmers are also expected to be higher 

January 1, 1953, than a year earlier. An increase during 1952 of $1 billion 
from 20.5 to 21.5 billion) is indicated. 

Indicated increases in farm debts for 1952 are $400 million, or 6 percent, for 

ortgage debt and $1.3 billion, or nearly 17 percent, for non-real-estate debt, 

‘luding CCC loans. These increases are occurring because of rising expenditures 
for the operation of farms, farmers’ needs for large working balances, and con- 

nued investment by farmers in land, livestock, and farm and home improve- 
ents. Also, greater production and somewhat lower prices of farm products are 
creasing the volume of price-support loans. 

24. The non-real-estate debt of farmers (excluding Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration price-support loans) was at a record high of $8.3 billion on June 30, 1952. 
eso: was 12 percent above a year earlier and more than .2'4 times the level of 
June 30, 1945. Increases during the year ended June 30, 1952, occurred in all 
States; the y were largest in the Midwest and West and smallest in the Southwest. 
For the postwar period as a whole, non-real-estate debt more than trebled in 

ost of the Corn Belt and other important agricultural States such as California, 
Oregon, Kansas, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania. 

Because of the short term and high volume of these debts, which are chiefly 
production loans, the agricultural credit situation should be watched closely, 
particularly in areas where farm income has declined. Although loan carryovers 
are relatively heavy in the drought areas of the Southwest, no widespread diffi- 
culties have occurred so far. 

25. Farm-mortgage debt on January 1, 1952, stood at nearly $6.3 billion, 
ompared with $5.8 billion on January 1, 1951. This increase of about 8 percent 
during 1951 compares with annual inereases of 8 percent in 1950, 6 percent in 
1949, 5 percent in 1948, and 2 percent in 1947 and in 1946 

Mortgage debt has continued to increase during 1952 for the seventh consecu- 

ve year. It is tentatively estimated at $6.7 billion on January 1, 1953. This 
total would be 43.4 percent above the postwar low of $4.7 billion on January 1 
1946 

26. Studies of the operating practices of farmers’ mutual insurance companies 
and ways in which their services might be better adapted to farmers’ needs were 
continued. These companies had about $28 billion of insurance on their books 
it the end of 1951, and paid out about $41 million for losses in that year. Total 
farm fire losses, including both insured and uninsured, amounted to about $127 
million in 1951. 

27. Studies of yield variability and methods by which the uncertainty of farm 
ncome might be reduced also were continued. An analysis was made of the use 

yield-variability data in estimating land values Reports were prepared on 
the variability of county wheat, cotton, and corn yields, to indicate the relative 
stability of vields of these crops by areas as aids to land appraisal. and crop insur- 
nee administration. A report on the potential effects on farm costs and income 

participation in the Federal crop-insurance program received wide circula- 
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28. Farm real-estate taxes levied per acre in 1951 (payable largely in 1952) 
were about 5 percent higher than in 1950. This is the eighth consecutive year 

increase. The average tax per acre for 1951 was at an alltime high. Total 
farm real-estate taxes were nearly 100 percent higher in 1951 than they were in 
1940. Taxes per $100 of real-estate value were 5 percent lower in 1951 than in 
1950. This is the seventh year since 1940 in which real-estate values have in- 

ased more rapidly than real-estate taxes. Real-estate taxes per $100 of farm 
real-estate value in 1951 were about 28 percent lower than they were in 1940. 

Farm personal-property taxes levied in 1951 (payable largely in 1952) were 9 
percent higher than in 1950. This year as in each of the past 11 years, personal- 
prope rty taxes increased more rapidly than real-estate taxes. In 1951, farmers’ 
personal-property taxes were about four times as large as they were in 1940 

Estimated Federal income taxes paid by farmers in 1952 on 1951 income in- 
reased after 3 consecutive years of decline. The amount rose from $640 million 
in 1951 to $750 million in 1952. The peak was reached in 1948 when $960 million 
in Federal income taxes were paid on the 1947 income of farmers. 
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Prices, income and marketing 


1. Statistics on farm income reflect the economic position of the farmer, and 
are of special use to Congress and administrators of farm programs. They are 
also the best available measure of the farm market for industrial products. Both 
gross and net farm income rose substantially in 1951 along with the general in- 
flation which followed the Korean outbreak. However, farm income has leveled 
off in 1952. A small gain in gross farm income is anticipated for this year, 
largely as a result of increased marketings, with prices averaging somewhat lower 
in 1952 than in 1951. Cash receipts from farm marketings in 1952 are expected 
to total $33.5 billion, 3 percent more than in 1951. However, with production 
costs continuing to rise, realized net income of farm operators in 1952 will probably 
be no more than the $14.3 billion received in 1951, and possibly somewhat smaller. 
The realized net income of farm operators in 1952 is likely to be 2% billion dollars 
less than in 1947, and in view of higher retail prices paid by farmers, the purchasing 
power of that income may be one-fourth less than in 1947. Per capita incomes 
of persons on farms from all sources continued in 1952 at a level less than two- 
thirds that of the nonfarm person. The outlook for 1953 indicates no increase 
in gross farm income over 1952, probably some further rise in expenses, and a 
decline in realized net income of perhs aps 5 percent. 

Agriculture is geared to high production to meet the demands of an economy 
operating at a record level and to requirements of defense. The high level of 
postwar production in agriculture was possible only with a greatly increased use 
of fertilizer, farm machinery, and other supplies. Farm employment continues 
to decline as farm workers seek better jobs in industry. The increasing use of 
industrial goods and services is resulting in an increasing proportion of farmers’ 
costs in the cash category. ‘Thus, the percent of gross income retained by farmers 
as net income has declined rapidly, particularly in the last 5 years. Inasmuch 
as the farm-cost structure is relatively inflexible, any slackening in the demand and 
prices for farm products would be reflected to a large extent in the net income of 
farm operators available for living and for saving. 

2. Special emphasis has been given to analyzing the position of agriculture 
during and after the defense buildup. Domestic demand for farm products is 
expected to continue high during 1953. Employment, wage rates and consumer 
incomes are expected to rise moderately at least until mid-1953 although economic 
activity may level off in the latter part of the year. Per capita incomes after 
taxes have been relatively stable over the past year and are not likely to change 
much in the year ahead. Per capita expenditures for food in 1953 probably will 
be maintained around 27 percent of disposable income. 

Foreign demand for United States farm products is declining as a result of some 
improvement in the world food situation and the dollar shortage in some foreign 
countries, notably the United Kingdom. Exports in 1952-53 are expected to be 
down considerably from the previous year and probably will continue at reduced 
levels through 1953. During the current marketing year relatively large declines 
are in prospect for wheat, cotton, fruits, grain sorghums, and a number of other 
commodities. 

Prices of farm products in the third quarter this year were about the same as a 
year earlier and were down more than 6 percent from the peak in February 1951. 
Compared with last year, crop prices averaged 11 percent higher in the third 
quarter while livestock product prices were down 7 percent. With prospects for 
a continued large volume of marketings and a reduction in foreign demand for 
farm products, prices received by farmers in 1953 are expected to average a little 
lower than this year. 

Average prices for motor vehicles and supplies, farm machinery, farm supplies 
and fertilizer in the third quarter were 2 to 5 percent above a year earlier. Prices 
paid for feed were up 8 percent but feeder livestock prices were off one-fifth from 
a year earlier. Wage rates, interest payments, and tax charges are higher than 
a vear ago and are likely to rise further in 1 53. 

These appraisals of economic prospects for agriculture in 1953 were pre pared 
for the annual outlook conference in October 1952. Appraisals have also been 
made for the 1953-54 marketing year as a basis for determining production goals 
and requirements for farm products. 

Further attention has also been given to the long-range prospects for agriculture 
as a basis of evaluating projects such as flood control, river-basin development, 
and the establishment of policies for long-term mortgage lending. For the long 
pull, the prospect for agriculture is encouraging if a high level economy is main- 
tained. Population is growing and by 1960 is expected to be 9 percent higher 
than in 1952. Over the long run, farm prices should be favorable enough to meet 





rising cash costs of farm production and food marketing in order to maintain and 
improve the diet of the American people. 

}. Current developments in the food sector of the Nation’s economy are sum- 
marized in the National Food Situation, which carries reviews of the supply and 
listribution of United States food and the factors influencing retail food prices. 
Per capita food consumption of 1952 averaged about 12 percent above the prewar 
(1935-39) average rate and very slightly above the 1951 rate. Consumption of 
such foods as pork, poultry products, cheese, dried milk, margarine, and most 
processed fruits and vegetables was substantially greater in 1952 than in years 
preceding World War II; whereas consumption rates for lamb and mutton, butter, 
fresh fruits, potatoes, sweetpotatoes, and flour were much smaller. 

For 1953 the per capita consumption of food is expected to be at least as large 
as in the past 3 years, if weather conditions are normal. 

A special study, prepared in cooperation with other agencies was made of the 
listribution of the United States food supply in 1951-52 with special reference to 
exports. Food exports of about 47.3 billion pounds in 1951-52 accounted for 
15 percent of the total physical quantity of United States food distribution, 
They were 5 times the prewar (1935-39) average level, and 9 percent above the 
1950-51 level. This study is the only summary of the year which gives food 
exports by major commodity groups and country, and indicates their importance 
in the overall food picture. 

1. The commodity situation reports which cover all of the major groups of 
farm commodities have been continued with special emphasis on data and analyses 
of immediate importance to the defense program. However, an increasing 
amount of attention is being given to the adjustments in agriculture which may 
follow a tapering off in the defense effort. 

a) In meat animals and meats, much study has been made of current increases 
in cattle production. From January 1949 to January 1952, numbers of all cattle 

the United States rose 15 percent, and by January 1953 the gain will amount to 
about 20 percent. The biggest expansion has been in beef cattle in the East. 
As a result of the buildup in numbers on farms, since the summer of 1952 the 
number of cattle slaughtered has been increasing, and it will continue to increase 
in 1953 and later. A downtrend in prices will likely accompany this increase in 
slaughter. The long-run outlook for cattle is nevertheless favorable, after the 
mmediate period of cyclical adjustment is past. Because of competition from a 
rising supply of beef, neither production nor price of hogs is expected to increase 
much in the next few years. 

b) Recent studies helped to establish the reasons for the comparative stability 
in output of milk over the past decade in relation to output of other farm products. 
Some factors in the situation are a decline in demand for butter and a greater 
increase in domestic and foreign demand for products other than dairy and greater 
hourly returns to labor and management in other farming lines, tending to pull 
resources away from farm milk production. Although per capita production of 
milk is at a record low, per capita consumption of milk solids is above pre-World 
Var II levels, reflecting rising consumption of products other than butter. The 
prospective downward adjustment in beef prices will tend to lead to some increase 

nilk production over the next several years. 

Partly because of relatively low output of milk, prices to farmers for milk have 
ontinued higher than a year earlier. Total cash farm receipts from dairy prod- 
ucts are higher than a year earlier and probably will continue at present record 
levels into 1953. However, dairymen’s costs also are at a high level. 

(c) Special emphasis is being given to food grain supplies and domestic and 
export requirements in the light of the present world situation. Near record 
supplies of wheat are in prospect. Carryover stocks of July 1, 1953, may be 
about double the carryover of July 1, 1952. Domestic demand for wheat will 
probably continue at about current levels. With a large Canadian crop and 

reased supplies in some other countries, export demand this year will be sub- 

antially below the exports of 473 million bushels of wheat exported in 1951-52. 
For the 1952-53 marketing year as a whole, the price of wheat will probably 
average near the effective loan level. Prospects are for another large crop in 
1953, especially if growing conditions are near average. This would result in a 
further ‘substantial rise in carryover next year. However, dry weather has not 
been favorable to fall seeding and yields in 1953 could be below average. Never- 
theless, if growing conditions are favorable in the next few years, the longer-term 
outlook is that supplies may exceed domestic and foreign consumption resulting 

an accumulation of surplus stocks. 
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(d) Declining reserves of feed grains during the past 2 years and a tightening 
of supplies of feed grains have required special attention. Supplies of feed 
grains for 1952-53, based on indications in October, would be about 3 percent 
smaller than in 1951-52, since the decrease in carryover stocks was a little greater 
than the increase in production. The 1952 production appears to be adequate 
for 1952-53 requirements and there may be some increase in feed grain stocks 
October 1, 1953, as compared with year end stocks on hand October 1, 1952. 

A study of the desirable reserve levels for feed grains and other storable farm 
commodities made at the request of a congressional committee, indicated the 
storage levels necessary to meet specified yield contingencies and also endeavored 
to set forth other factors which need to be considered in connection with reserve 
stocks. Special attention has been given to high-protein feeds, which have been 
in short supply this year. Service work has included supplying information to 
Committees on Supply Estimates, Acreage Goals, and Livestock and feed prices 
and price ceilings. The changing rates of livestock feeding and its relation to 
efficiency of livestock production has been under study. 

(e) Some of the more important facts concerning the current situation for 
cotton and related fibers are: 

(1) Per capita consumption of all textile fiber has increased sharply since the 
war, but rayon has shown the largest percentage increase. 

(2) World stocks of cotton on August 1, 1952, were about 3 million bales larger 
than a year earlier, and stocks in the United States were about 467,000 bales 
larger than the low level of 2.3 million bales prevailing on August 1, 1951. 

(3) Disappearance of cotton in the United States in the 1952-53 crop ye: 
probably will be smaller than the 14.8 million bale disappearance in the 1951 52 
season, probably about 14 million bales. 

(4) Domestic mill consumption of cotton will probably increase moderately to 
approximately 9.5 million bales, as compared with 9.2 million in 1951-52. 

(5) Exports of cotton will probably drop from the high level of 5.5 million bales 
in 1951—52 to about 4.5 million bales in 1952-53. The current low level of opera- 
tions of the textile industries in foreign countries, larger foreign stocks of cotton 
at the start of the crop year, prices for foreign cotton which are in some cases 
lower than prices for United States cotton, and smaller financial aid and grants by 
the United States Government to foreign countries will cause the reduction. 

(6) Acres in cultivation to cotton have been shifting steadily westward for the 
past two decades. The States of New Mexico, Arizona, and California had only 
1.4 percent of the United States acreage in 1930, but had increased to 9.1 percent 
in 1952. The Southeast has shown a downward trend in the postwar years, 
dropping from 24.2 percent in 1945 to 17 pereent in 1951. 

{ study was made of the factors affecting the domestie mill consumption of 
cotton, analyzing the effects of synthetic fiber consumption, industrial production, 
and cotton prices on cotton consumption. Work is continuing on an analysis 
of the forees affecting the demand for all fibers in the United States. «As usual, 
statistical handbooks for cotton and wool were brought up to date. 

5. Current developments related to the marketing of farm products are analyzed 
and published regularly in the Marketing and Transportation Situation. Special 
emphasis is placed on factors affecting changes in marketing costs and their 
influence in the division of consumer expenditures between farmers and mar- 
keting agencies. For instance, costs of marketing foods in 1952 are estimated 
to average 6 or 7 percent above a year earlier. Almost all of this increase has 
been reflected in higher retail prices for food in 1952. As a result, the farmer’s 
share of the consumer’s dollar spent for food products in 1952 will average 48 
cents, compared with an average of 50 centsin 1951. The outlook for the coming 

year indicates that if there are any declines in retail prices of food they are more 
likely to be reflected in lower farm prices than in lower marke ting costs. Recent 
increases in transportation rates and a continuing upward tread in costs of labor 
and supplies will probably result in some further increase in overall marketing 
costs. Special analyses of trends in farm retail price spreads and other mar- 
keting information have been made during the year for special committees of 
both Houses of Congress and for governmental agencies responsible for adminis- 
tering the defense program. 

6. A report, Marketing Potential for Oilseed Materials in Industrial Uses, 
provided information on the potential for oilseeds in various uses. These findings 
have been of interest to the regional laboratories of the Department. A number 
of industrial organizations also have commented on the usefulness of this report 
in directing their research and production activities. 
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7. In cooperation with the Washington State Apple Commission and the 
Western Regional Research Laboratory a report was published on New Con- 
centrated Apple Juice, Its Appeal to Consumers. This report covered con- 
clusions drawn from commercial market tests in Tyler, Tex., and Modesto, 
Calif. The results have been used by the Northwest apple industry in looking 
toward cooperative produetion of frozen concentrated apple juice in the near 
future. One of the large cooperative groups in the Wenatchee area has pur- 
chased plant facilities and is presently engaged in planning frozen concentrated 
apple juice production. In addition, two large juice manufacturers are now 
in production, planning large-scale distribution of frozen concentrated apple 
juice. 

8. Under contract a study is being made of the feasibility of physical de- 
velopment of supplemental protein materials from oilseed sources for use in 
institutional feeding. Preliminary results indicate that there may be a real 
need for such materials in institutional diets. Regional laboratories are direct- 
ing their protein research program toward providing information on satisfactory 
oilseed protein supplements for institutions. Several of the institutions in- 
cluded in the study have indicated an interest in these developments. 

9. Results of regional citrus research covering price relations between methods 
of sale, shifts in marketing oranges from fresh to processed form, and factors 
affecting the annual auction price of Florida oranges, have been published. 
These studies contripute to the solution of the problems of pricing mechanisms 
operating in the marketing of citrus fruits. The National Conference of Re- 
search Workers in Citrus Marketing, the Citrus Advisory Committee and the 
Florida and California industry have requested work in this field. The work 
was designed also to assist the industry in answering some of their problems 

allocating raw fruit supplies to fresh, canned and frozen channels of trade. 

10. Results of regional livestock marketing research which have been pub- 
lished include, for the western region, studies of the marketing of feeder cattle 
and the role of auctions in handling livestock and, in the north central region, 
an analysis which demonstrates the feasibility of establishing objective carcass 
grade standards for slaughter hogs. Because little attention is given to quality 
in pricing hogs, producers have little incentive to improve the hogs they market. 
Satisfactory carcass grades are an essential prerequisite to the improvement 
of pricing accuracy in marketing hogs whether they are sold by live weight or 
by carcass grade and weight. 

11. Resutts of a cooperative study with the University of Minnesota, of more 
than 300 creameries in the north-central region on methods of selling and pricing 
butter show that central markets, such as Chicago, consistently underquote true 
market values of butter. Some types of buyers, particularly chain stores, regu- 
larly pay higher prices for butter of equivalent quality than do other buyers. 
Although relatively few creameries sell butter by grade, existing butter-grading 
standards do not provide adequate bases for determining relative values of butter. 
The report indicates the nature of some of the deficiencies in our price-reporting 
services and recommends that creamery managers be more aggressive in selling 
butter and in shopping among buyers on prices and other terms of sales. 

12. Two studies in the western region now ready for publication provide basic 
physical and monetary data on costs of processing milk into butter, cheese, and 
nonfat dry milk solids. These studies show total average and marginal cost data 
for firms, products, and functions. As a consequence, these studies can serve as 
guides to plant managers in measuring plant efficiency and in finding means of 
reducing costs in their own plants. 

13. Consumers’ preference studies: (1) Mothers’ opinions of fibers in selected 
items of children’s clothing were obtained in a national survey. The survey was 
based on a sample of 2,266 mothers of children 12 years old or less selected in 
such a way as to represent all such mothers living in households in the United 
States. For 7 out of 10 items studied cotton was the only fiber with which more 
than half the mothers had had experience. Cotton also was given as the pre- 
ferred fiber in 7 out of 10 of the selected clothing items. Detailed findings are 
available in the complete report published as Agriculture Information Bulletin 
No. 65, October 1951, Washington, D. C. 

2) Opinions of homemakers regarding fibers in selected items of household 
furnishings were obtained in a national sample of 2,223 homemakers. Data were 
hered on their experiences and preferences, with reasons for their preferences, 
among fibers used in the selected items. 

Results of the study show that half or more of the homemakers said they prefer 

ton for slipcovers, bedspreads, summer blankets, and scatter rugs. In addition, 


gat 
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cotton was the fiber chosen by the largest percentage of homemakers, although 
less than half, for use in draperies and curtains. 

All wool was the fiber preferred by a large majority of women for winter blankets 
and by about a third of those interviewed regarding fibers used in scatter rugs 
and upholstery fabrics. Wool was also specified as the fiber preferred by one- 
fourth of those questioned about their fiber preferences in summer blankets. 

Mixtures of cotton and rayon were favored by a fourth of the women for draper- 
ies and by more than 1 in 10 for upholstery fabrics. 

About a fourth of the respondents chose mixtures of cotton and wool for use 
in winter blankets and almost 2 in 10 specified this mixture for summer blankets: 
slightly more than 1 in 10 said they preferred mixtures of cotton and wool for 
upholstery fabrics. 

All rayon was named by slightly more than 1 in 10 homemakers as their pre- 
ferred fiber in draperies, while almost a fourth of the respondents chose all nylon 
for their fiber preference in ready-made curtains. 

Reasons for the preferences are being analyzed and are expected to disclose 
information useful to homemakers and in the fabrication and marketing of house- 
hold textiles as well as in planning research to improve the quality of fibers used 
for the various purposes. 


Farm population and manpower 


1. The Bureau’s estimates show that the farm population decreased by about 
1 million between April 1, 1950, and April 1, 1951, bringing the level to about 15 
percent of the total population in the United States. Although the long-term 
trend in farm population still appears to be downward current indications are 
that the farm population for April 1, 1952, was not much different than for April 
1, 1951. 

2. The rural population of Wisconsin had a net loss of approximately 114,000 
persons through migration between April 1940 and April 1950. The loss through 
migration was offset by natural increase—a greater number of births than deaths 
as a result of which there were gains of 4.5 percent and 9 percent in Wisconsin’s 
rural and total population. Differential change in the population of Wisconsin 
and factors associated with the changes are analyzed in Rural-Urban Migration 
in Wisconsin, 1940-1950. This is the first in a series of reports being prepared 
by various universities cooperating in the north-central regional project for the 
study of population dynamics, in which the Bureau of Agricultural Fconomics is 
participating \ similar project is being organized in the northeast region. 

3. Defense mobilization has accentuated losses of farm manpower. During 
the first 9 months of 1952 farm employment averaged 250,000 lower than in the 
corresponding months of 1951 and about 587,000 lower than in the first 9 months 
of 1950. Increases in defense industry employment as well as increases in the 
size of the Armed Forces are important factors in the decline in the farm labor 
foree. The im act of these losses has been on'y partly counterbalanced by de- 
clining labor requirements as a result of increasing farm mechanization. 

4, Cash farm wage rates rose 4.5 percent in the 12 months preceding October 1, 
1952, to an average of 69 cents per hour compared with 66 cents in October 1951 
and 59 cents in 1950. Workers who are paid on an hourly basis without board 
averaged 90 cents or more in all regions except in the South in October 1952. It 
is anticipated that farm wage rates for the country as a whole may average about 
5 percent higher in 1953 than in 1952. The extent to which farmers are making 
other adjustments in terms and conditions of employment is not known for the 
country as a whole. The study of regular workers on commercial dairy farms in 
Connecticut showed that 52 percent of the employers gave their workers paid va- 
cations of 1 week or more. 

5. In 1950, the average level of living of farm-operator families in the United 
States was 22 percent above the level in 1945. With 1945 used as a base of 100, 
the average county had an index of 75 in 1930, of 79 in 1940, and of 122 in 1950. 
Between 1940 and 1950, the increase in this measure of level of living of farm- 
operator families was 54 percent. The gain was at a slightly more rapid rate in 
the first half of the decade, but the rise since the end of World War II was also 
substantial. During the latter period, every State and almost all of the counties 
had gains in the average level of living of farm families. However, the pattern of 
geographic differences in how well farmers lived was not greatly altered. Texas 
had more of its area included in the top fifth in 1950 than in 1945, generally in the 
western half of the State. The Pacific States, although they ranked high had 
fewer of their counties in the top fifth in 1950. Western Nebraska had more of 
its counties in the top group, whereas Indiana had somewhat fewer. 
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op and livestock estimates 

Chis appropriation finances the operations of the Crop Reporting Service, the 
yrganization for gathering the basic State and National statistics on production, 
prices, stocks, values, movement, and other agricultural information, the mainte- 
nance of regular series, and the conduct of statistical research relating thereto. 
Formal cooperative agreements are maintained with State agencies in 40 States 
covering various phases of the work, and informal cooperation is maintained with 
he various official agricultural agencies in all the States. 

1. The entire program of reports was carefully reviewed during the year to 
determine what reports, estimates. or series of data might be curtailed or elim- 
inated, to more nearly adjust the year’s workload to available staff and facilities. 
Increasing operating costs forced the Bureau to drop more than 40 items from the 
schedule of reports this year, in order that the more widely used reports and serv- 
ices would not be weakened. The review task is not entirely completed, and 
further program changes may have to be made. These adjustments necessarily 
result in some noticeable reduction in the reports and services normally expected 
of the crop and livestock reporting program. However, in working out a proper 
adjustment of workload to facilities, the primary emphasis and concern has been 
to try to maintain and to improve, if poss’ble, the work on the reports of major 
conseauence, including the maintenance of key reports for the minor commodities, 

2. Considerable attention has been applied to testing various suggested means 
of improving estimating procedures for the cotton crop in 1952. Limited experi- 
mental study was directed to basic techniques and practices pertaining to both the 
acreage and the yield estimates. Mail questionnaires customarily used were 
throughly analyzed for possible change or alteration that might materially improve 
the reporters’ interest, the type of information reported, and the representativeness 
or dependability of the reported data. A few questions and additional lists of 
reporters have been given a trial. Regular lists have again been reviewed to 
eliminate those whose reporting record was poor. All Southern States have 

cheduled somewhat more field travel than in recent years during critical periods 
in the cotton areas. Cotton State statisticians were instructed to make as many 
field observations as possible in areas where unusual conditions prevailed last 
year, and this season, contacting as many dependable and well-informed persons 
as time allowed. They were also asked to make boll counts for the August and 
September reports. Efforts to do a really thorough job have been restricted 
by the amount of time and funds that could be spared without endangering other 
important parts of the crop-estimating program. 

3. The collection and publication of data on prices received by farmers for 
about 200 commodities, and prices paid by farmers on about 350 commodities 
has been continued and improved. Parity prices were computed monthly for 
about 165 farm products, together with the legal minimums for ceiling prices as 
required under the Defense Production Act. The Bureau worked closely with 
other agencies of the Department in developing the data required for establishing 
legal minimums for ceiling prices under that act. 

The expanded price program with its special emphasis on improving all phases 
of the price work was continued in 12 field offices. One of the most significant 
developments in the price field has been the speedup of the quarterly price data 
from 19 States for use in the Parity Index. Before December 1950, these quar- 
terly data on prices paid by farmers could not be summarized for use in the index 
until a month later. Now data from 19 States are used currently, with the effect 
of considerable improvement in the accuracy of the currently issued Parity Index. 

Data on prices received by farmers included for the first time a breakdown of 
chicken prices between commercial broilers and farm chickens, and expanded 
coverage of season average alien estimates for various fruit crops. A special 
beef cattle price enumeration has proven highly valuable in producing dependable 
estimates. 

A special sample of automobile and truck dealers surveyed in July 1951 in- 
dicated that dealers do not ordinarily report by mail the total average price 
paid by farmers for motor vehicles, but usually a lower price, excluding all or part 
of the value of accessories, taxes, and services added to the retail price suggested 
by the manufacturers. To overcome this inherent bias in mail questionnaires, 
field offices have enumerated retail prices paid to dealers with particular emphasis 
being placed on changes in the average value of accessories, taxes, and services 
not included in the retailers’ base price. 

Greater reporter appeal, modernization of commodity coverage, and more de- 
tailed information have been used in revising questionnaires for obtaining prices 
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paid by farmers for farm and home equipment and supplies, and for farm 
machinery. 

4. The review and revision of the official crop and livestock estimates for the 
period 1944-50, based upon consideration of published data from the 1950 agri- 
cultural census, was completed during the year for all major crops and for live- 
stock. The revised estimates for crop years 1950 and 1951 appeared in the De- 
cember 1951 annual crop summary, and the livestock estimates for the latest 
years in the January 1 livestock inventory report for 1952. Revisions for the 
fulb series of years involved have recently been issued on field crops, field seeds, 
meat animals, chickens and eggs, and milk. The analysis and revision of truck 
crop estimates, complicated by the decision to broaden the coverage of the es- 
timates from ‘“‘commercial” to “‘total production for sale,” is as yet only about 
half completed. The period under review for these crops is 1939 to date. 

5. The crop ana livestock estimating staff, both in Washington and in the 41 
State offices, have aided extensively in the agricultural mobilization program and 
the activities of other defense agencies. Washington statisticians have partici 
pated in the operations of the commodity supply estimates committees and other 
departmental committee action. In the field, the statisticians have served as 
members of the State agricultural mobilization committees, and have rendered 
special data and services required in connection with various action programs in 
the agricultural defense effort, and in the field activities of other defense agencies 
Special compilations of legal minimum prices, under the Defense Production Act, 
and other calculations of prices and differentials, have been regularly provided. 
These services have been contributed from the time of the regular staff, except 
where the assigned tasks have necessitated unusually heavy clerical operations 
or involved extra out-of-pocket costs. 


‘ 


Comparison of certain workload data—Agricultural estimates (including cooperative 
work), fiscal years 1951 and 1952 with estimates for 1953 and 1954 


! 

| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 
| 
| 
} 


1951 | 1952 1953 


1954 


Separate inquiries mailed to farmers and others 11, 570 11, 600 11, 600 11, 700 
Copies of schedules distributed 8, 500, 000 , 650,000 | 8,600,000 | 8, 700, 000 
Schedules tabulated 2, 300, 000 2, 350, 000 2,400,000 | 2, 600, 000 
Questions per schedule (average) 19.4 19.3 19.2 | 19.0 
Reports prepared and released | 6, 300 | 6, 400 6, 300 | 6, 300 
Copies of reports distributed 10, 000, 000 200, 000 | 10, 200, 000 10, 400, 00 
Printed releases distributed 2, 560,000 | 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
Special inquiries answered } | 

By mail 39, 500 30, 000 31,000 | 32, 000 

By telephone and telegraph | 37, 000 38, 000 38, 000 39, 000 
Personal interviews (exclusive of enumerations) 15, 900 16, 800 17, 000 18, 500 
Special county estimates prepared._............-- 182, 000 190, 000 | 199, 000 185, 000 


Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds 


(Includes only those amounts which, by November 30, 1952, were actually re- 
ceived or programed for 1953 or 1954. Sinee work for other agencies is performed 
on a service basis, at the request of those agencies and for their benefit, it is not 
practicable to estimate in advance the amounts to be received in most cases.) 
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Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds 


| Obligations, —— Estimated 
1952 | obliga _obliga- 
‘ tions, 1953 | tions, 1954 


Agricultural Marketing Act, Agriculture (Bureau of Agricultural | 
EK conomics) Marketing research and service $970,823 | $1,097,633 | $1, 140, 500 
’ = 
Flood prevention, Agriculture (Bureau of Agricultural Economies): 
Research on the economic aspects of flood contro] and comprehen- 
sive river basin surveys 51, 126, 000 
Working funds, Agriculture, Agricultural Economies (general ac- 
ount), advanced from 
Department of Agriculture: 
Collection of data on stocks of rice, beans, and peas, and acre- 
age, yield, production, and price data on winter-cover crop 
seeds (Commodity Credit Corporation) 47, 387 50, 000 | 
For furnishing cost-of-production data for various crops in- : 
sured by the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation (Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation) 127, 145 141, 400 


Total, Department of Agriculture 174, 532 191, 400 
Bureau of the Census: For collecting basic data on prices re- | 
ceived by farmers for specified crops and livestock products, 
ind inventory values of specified livestock for use in connec- | 
tion with the 1950 Census 13, 870 


lotal, working funds, Agriculture, Agricultural Economics, | | 
general account dows bibow a os 188, 402 191, 400 
| 


Working funds, Agriculture, general (Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics), advanced from | 
Department of the Interior: Development of an evaluation of | 
the agricultural repayment feasibility of the Weber Basin Rec- 
lamation Project, Utah -. 7 
Department of State: To conduct foreign trainee and visitor pro- 
grams under Point IV. -. nee siiaaniedtlesiade . me 17, 500 


Total, working funds, Agriculture, general 17, 500 


Ml 
Vi 


cellaneous contributed funds, Department of Agriculture (Bu- 
iu of Agricultural Economics), deposited by 
Fruit industry: For cooperative research with various contribu- | 
tors on marketing of fruits and fruit products 5, 23% 45, 000 
Hop Control Board, Salem, Oreg.: Special report on hop stocks | 
as of June 1 s 1, 000 
National Bureau of Eeonomic Research: For cooperative study | 
of agricultural financing 
Oregon Wheat Commission: Cooperation with Oregon Wheat 
Commission - - ‘ ounge ‘ ‘ a 26 | 650 


Total, miscellaneous contributed funds - - -- : | 46, 650 


Salaries and expenses, defense production activities, Agriculture | 

Bureau of Agricultural Economies): For carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Defense Production Act of 1950 ‘ ‘ 95, 843 125, 000 
)peration and maintenance, Bureau of Reclamation (allocation to 
igriculture (Bureau of Agricultural Economics): For analysis of 
economic problems in present and potential irrigation areas 150, 000 





| 


J 


Mutual security (allocation to Agriculture) (Bureau of Agricultural | | 
Economies): For expenses in connection with training foreign 
nationals 50, 039 | 41, 497 





} 

ligations under reimbursements from governmental and other | 
irces: | 

Salaries and expenses 29, 950 44, 490 | 44, 500 

Agricultural Marketing Act 14, 628 





UE a cttaek bad od0e , onuaes 44, 578 | 44, 490 | 44, 500 


Total, obligations under allotments and other funds ..| 1,476, 809 | re 615, 670 y % 461, 000 
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Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Wells, we are glad to have you before this 
subcommittee once again, and if you have a short general statement 
that you would like to make, we will welcome that: or you can, if 
you care to, go into informal discussion, whichever will suit you best. 

Mr. We tts. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, due 
to the somewhat unusual budget situation I have not brought with 
me a prepared statement, but just an outline of the various points 
which I understand the committee would like to have brought out. 
At any time you want to interrupt as I proceed it will be perfectly 
satisfactory with me. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. All right, we will proceed on that basis. 


GENERAL FUNCTIONS OF THE BUREAU 


Mr. We tts. I had planned to make a very brief statement about 
the general functions of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
then to discuss two sets of charts with you. 

The first set of charts consists of organization charts, and I have 
individual charts for each member of the committee if you would 
like to have them. 

Before turning to these charts, Mr. Chairman, let me say these few 
words: 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics is the chief economic research 
and statistical agency of the Department of Agriculture. 

We also operate as a service agency supplying the Secretary’s office 
and other agencies, congressional committees, farm organizations, 
industrial groups, and so forth, with statistical data and economic 
analyses relating to agricultural subjects. 

As a staff agency the Bureau is also responsible for the coordination 
and general supervision of statistical matters and economic research 
throughout the Department. 

I have here, gentlemen, an organization chart for the Bureau which 
indicates the main organizational blocks and the duties that are associ- 
ated with each of. them, as well as three small charts indicating the 
kind of statistical activities and economic research we carry forward 
under the economics investigations subappropriation and the sources 
of data and the kinds of releases turned out under the crop and live- 
stock estimates subappropriation. 

It may be best to turn to the general organization chart to start 
with, Mr. Chairman. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, for all 
practical purposes, is divided into four main branches, each of which 
is under the direction of an Assistant Chief. 


PRODUCTION ECONOMICS 


The first main block on this chart under the Office of the Chief is 
the Assistant Chief for Production Economies. Our Assistant Chief 
for Production Economics is Dr. Sherman E. Johnson. This work 
covers our work in farm management, agricultural finance, and land 
economics, and much of it is carried on in cooperation with the several 
State experiment stations. 
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PRICES, INCOME AND MARKETING 


The second large block is under the direction of an Assistant Chief 
for Prices, Income, and Marketing. This covers all our work relating 
to the analysis of farm prices, commodity situations, estimates of 
farm income and over-all farm expenses and all such work in the 
marketing field as we do under our regular appropriation; and I 
might say that this Assistant Chief, Mr. W augh, is also in charge of a 
considerable amount of marketing work we do by allotment “under 
title II, Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 


FARM POPULATION 


The third Assistant Chief is the Assistant Chief for Farm Popula- 
tion. This covers the work such as we do on farm population, on 
farm labor, and the way in which farm people live. 

[f you will let me say so, Mr. Chairman, this organization chart 
is in line with the recommendations of what we generally refer to as 
the Eisenhower committee, which was a group “brought in several 
vears ago by the Se cretary of Agriculture, Mr. Clinton Anderson, 
under the chairmanship of Milton E isenhower, at the time president 
of Kansas State College. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
was at that time completely reorganized. At one time the Bureau 
had functioned as the chief planning agency of the Department of 
Agriculture. I am glad to say the Eisenhower committee recom- 
mended that that function be transferred back to the Secretary’s 
immediate office, when this setup was adopted. 

We have had two fairly small divisions under this setup operating 
under the Assistant Chief for Farm Population—the Division of 
Farm Population and the Division of Special Surveys which, in the 
last several years, has mostly been doing surveys and analyses re- 
lating to consumers’ preferences for farm commodities or the products 
thereof. 

The Assistant Chief for Farm Population has recently accepted a 
point 4 job with reemployment rights to this particular position 
only running to March 1, 

I will recommend that this job be abolished, and I will discuss with 
my appropriate superiors the question of whether there is some way 
of reorganizing the duties of this position; because, in my opinion, 
we can eliminate the Assistant Chief, but I do not propose to elim- 
inate the functions of the office. C urrently I am myself serving as 
Acting Assistant Chief for Farm Population. 


CROP AND LIVESTOCK ESTIMATES 


The fourth block is the Assistant Chief for Agricultural Estimates. 
The Assistant Chief for Agricultural Estimates is also Chairman of 
the Crop Reporting Board, who is Mr. S. R. Newell who is here with 
us. As you people know the Assistant Chief for Agricultural Esti- 
mates has under his direction the crop and livestock estimates work, 
which is carried on in the field by 41 field offices. We ordinarily 
refer to these as “State statisticians’ offices” because in almost every 
State we have an office. The exceptions are the New England 
States, which are all served through the Boston Office; Maryland and 
Delaware, which are served through the Maryland Office; and Utah 
and Nevada, which are handled through the Utah Office. 
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SOURCES FROM WHICH CROP AND LIVESTOCK ESTIMATES START 





Now, as to the small charts, one of these is entitled, “Agricultural 
Estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics—From Sources 
to Users.”’ 

On the left-hand side of this chart are a series of blocks showing the 
sources from which our crop and livestock estimates start. 

In other words, we obtain information in one way or another during 
the vear from 600,000 farmers; from about 83,000 local merchants; 
from 8,500 cotton ginners; from 14,000 mills, elevators, and ware- 
houses; from 10,000 hatcheries; from county tax assessors in 32 States; 
from 28,000 dairy manufacturers and milk plants; from 22,000 meat 
packers and slaughterers. We have during the last several years 
probably been making in the neighborhood of 100,000 personal inter- 
views through these State statistician offices. We also obtain infor- 
mation from 13,000 seed dealers and shippers as well as making 
constant checks of anything the Census Bureau or other Government 
or private statistical agencies may turn out. 

The sources of our statistics are the farmers and the people who 
handle farm products in the field themselves. Those are collected, 
first of all, through our 41 State field offices, and a dairy statistics 
office in Chicago. In other words, this is essentially a decentralized 
operation. 

Each State office prepares its estimates as to crops, or whatever 
we may be dealing with, and those are then sent to Washington, 
where they are collated, reviewed, and prepared in the form of national 
estimates for release by the Crop Reporting Board, which is made up 
of some of our Washington statisticians and certain members of our 
State staff who are called to Washington from time to time. 

This material is released in the form of some 500 separate reports 
at the national Jevel, and each State office has a series of subsidiary 
reports. It is a very complicated operation. It is one through 
which a great deal of material flows, and one which we think supplies 
basic statistical information as to American agriculture. 


ECONOMIC 





INVESTIGATIONS 


Now, the next two small charts are an effort to indicate what we 
do under the economic investigations subappropriation. 

One of them, you will notice, is entitled, “BAKE Research Work 
Economic Investigations,” and we bave there tried to lay out the 
main lines of work that we do in the economic research or service 
field. 

The other chart is entitled, “BAE Statistical Series—Economic 
Investigations.”’ I donot think that it is generally realized that under 
the economic investigations subitem we turn out also a great many 
of the standard statistical series which are used by Members of Con- 
gress, by farm organizations, and by others throughout the country. 

What we do in the economic investigations is take a lot of prime 
or basic statistics as to prices, yields, livestock numbers, and so forth, 
and combine them into estimates of farm income, total farm expenses, 
and indexes of farm output, and so forth. We try to keep track of 
what is happening in the transportation and marketing costs field. 
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That is my general presentation as to the functions of the Bureau, 
\ir. Chairman. We shall be very glad to answer such questions as 
you or the members of the committee may have. And I do have with 
me a set of “outlook” charts which indicate the kind of conelusions 
which some of this work leads to, if vou want to go into those. 

Mr. AnpprRsEN. I think they are very interesting. Will you go 
into them now, Mr. Wells. 


FARMERS’ PRICES 


Mr. Weuzs. The first chart which I would like to show to the 
committee is a chart which compares for the last forty-odd years an 
index of average prices received by farmers and an index of average 
prices and cost rates paid by farmers. 

The heavy black line is our best index of the average level of prices 
received by farmers for farm products generally over the past forty- 
odd years. 
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Now, the heavy broken line is the average index of prices and cost 
rates paid by farmers. It is generally re ferred to as the parity index. 

I would call your attention to the rise in both the prices rec ‘eived 
and the prices paid from 1940 until January 1948. This covered 
8 years of war, or preparation for war, and following that, world 
food shortages. Prices were subject to a considerable inflation, and 
for a time prices received by farmers somewhat outran the prices 
paid by them. 
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Then, in January 1948 farm prices started downward, and they 
continued downward into December 1949. In these 24 months they 
dropped 24 percent. 

Mr. Wurrren. May I interrupt at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. AnprersEN. Yes, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wurrren. There is one thing that I think possibly enters into 
that period between 1948 and 1950. The prices paid by the farmers 
as shown by your records would not show that the farmer could not 
buy because the equipment just was not available. 

Mr. We.xs. That is correct. 

Mr. Warrren. The OPA at that time had certain list prices on 
tractors and other farm equipment which was not to be had at any 
price. While on a comparative basis it looked good, as a matter of 
fact, the farmer’s money was going out for. repairs on old equipment 
which he had to use, which w ould ‘change that relationship. 

Mr. WELLs. Following June 1950, and Korea, there was a sharp 
rise both in prices paid and prices received by farmers into February 
1951. Since then farm prices have again been coming down for 24 
months. Now, I would like to point out two things in this con- 
nection 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Just a moment, Mr. Wells. You said that farm 
prices have been going down for the past 24 months. What was the 
actual point when prices began to decline? 

Mr. Wetts. February 1951. 

Mr. AnperRsEN. February 1951? 

Mr. Weuus. Yes. And I am guessing that February 1953 will be 
a little lower than January when we get our official index out. 

Mr. Anprersen. Thank you. 

Mr. We tts. I would like to point out, however, the difference be- 
tween the recent experiences and that following World War I when 
farm prices dropped down a little more than 50 percent in 12 months, 
whereas in 1948-49 they dropped 24 percent in 24 months. I would 
like to check this after the Price Report is out this afternoon. But I 
think that we have had a 16-percent drop in the last 24 months, since 
February 1951. 

Farm prices are now under parity. Our last report in January was 
that they were 95 percent of parity. Farm prices were 95 percent of 
parity on June 15, 1950, just before the Korean outbreak. I feel, 
again, that the February Price Report this afternoon will show that 
they are something less than 95 percent of parity. 

You understand, I am sure, that these indexes simply measure aver- 
age changes in prices received and prices paid in the market place. 
They are not estimates of costs of production or profits. These are 
buying and selling prices. They cover as many cash transactions on 
both sides as we can find but they still need to be translated into terms 
of income. 

INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS 


Our second chart shows estimated gross income to farm operators 
income for all sales, plus the value of family consumption items pro- 
duced and used on the farm, from 1929 to 1952. 
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We have then shown on the chart what the total production ex- 
penses or outlays of farmers are. These are cash outlays which the 
farmer, as a business operator, has had to make outside his own farm 
in order to keep operating, inc luding an allowance for normal deprecia- 
tion on the farm machinery. 

The difference between gross income and production expenses is 
what we call realized net income of farm operators. 

Mr. Hunter. Is that before taxes? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, before income taxes, but it is after normal operat- 
ing expenses are deduce ted. We have further tried to divide this net 
income into nonmoney income and money income. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Nonmoney income? 

Mr. Wetts. In other words, allowances for farm housing and for 
the food which the farmer uses and raises himself. This [indicating] 
is the money part of it. 

We use the term, “realized net income’ because what we do here 
is estimate how much farm operators, as businessmen, can lay their 
hands on during the year. This does not include the estimated value 
of inventory changes just because most of that value is in livestock 
which farmers keep from one year to the next. 

Mr. AnprerseN. This chart indicates, Mr. Wells, that as we pro- 
ceed along, the farmer, as far as net income is concerned, receives & 
lesser percentage of the gross year after year. 

Mr. We tts. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. There is a tendency along that line. 
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Mr. Wetts. That has been notable in the last few years, and | 
have a final chart which comes right back to that point. 

This, of course, is actual net dollar income to farm operators, but 
we all know that the prices paid by farmers for family living purposes 
has gone up more than two times during the past several years, so we 
take the estimated net realized income of farm operations on to our 
third chart and correct it for the purchasing power of the dollar. 


COMPARSION OF FARM AND INDUSTRIAL WORKWEEK 


Mr. Wuirren. You have referred to this income which the farmer 
gets from the use of his farm, the food that he grows, and the use of 
his facilities and so forth. Compared with that you do not show 
what the average farmer does in the way of putting in overtime. in 
comparison with the workweek of other groups. Having observed the 
farmers for years in my district, I dare say that the le ngth of the farm 
workweek exceeds the normal workweek of those in industr y nationally 
as much as this so-called on farm income compares to the total income. 

Mr. AnperRsEN. There is no question but that the average farm 
workweek of the farmers up through Minnesota, at least, would be 
in the neighborhood of 75 or 80 hours. 

Mr. Wuirren. So the extra work that the farmer does certainly 
is comparable with the amount of the so-called value of what he gets 
from what he raises himself and the use of his facilities. 


COMPUTATION OF NET FARM INCOME 


Mr. Wetis. We have much this same type of argument about 
the comparison of farm and nonfarm incomes in the field in which 
L work. 

Many people are inclined to take the net farm income and divide 
it by the number of farm operators, or by the number of people 
working on farms, and compare it with industrial wages or the 
average returns per employed factory worker during the year. | 
am always forced to point out to them that the total value of our 
farm plant, which amounts to something in the neighborhood of 
$144 billion (excluding farmers cash operating capital) constitutes 
a major capital investment. Farmers certainly deserve some return 
on their investment, and if you allow something for that you will 
find that the average per hour return for farm labor is less than 
half the average hourly wage of factory labor. 

Mr. AnpersEN. In other words, Mr. Wells, if we should charge 
against the realized net income of the farmer as a whole 4 percent 
upon his investment to start with, there would be very little left 
of that realized net income. It would be at least split in two. 

Mr. Wetts. It would take 40 percent of it. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Before we leave that chart 1 am not so certain 
that I understand the chart from the standpoint of dollars. On 
what value of the dollar is it based? 

Mr. Wetts. The actual dollars as they come along. 


Mr. Marswa.w. The actual value of the dollar? 
Mr. WE tts. Yes. 
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Mr. Marsuauu. Now, if you take the basis of the dollar as it was 

valued in the 1935-39 period your former chart showed that that was 
a rather big gain. Would that be any different on the chart you have 
just showed us? 


PURCHASING POWER OF NET FARM INCOME 
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Mr. Wetts. On this third chart we take what the farmers have in 
terms of current dollars and adjust it to a 1935-39 purchasing power. 
This dotted line [indicating] shows what is happening in terms of the 
actual purchasing power of farm operators, what they have in terms 
of purchasing power for family living and savings. 

Mr. Hunter. Is the peak in 1944 or 1948? 

Mr. We ts. In 1947. For different States, different crops and 
commodities the peak comes in different years. But 1947 was the 
best year in terms of actual net dollar incomes. In terms of pur- 
chasing power the peak levels out over several years, from 1943 to 
1947. Since the war farm costs have been going up faster than farm 
incomes, 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That particular chart indicates that, since 1948 
at least, the actual purchasing power of the farmer has been steadily 
declining. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes; and unless some ‘thing unexpected happens, farm- 
ers’ realized net incomes in 1953, in my personal opinion, is going to 

below 1952 both in terms of actual dollars and in terms of pur- 
chasing power. It looks to us as though it will be down about 5 
percent. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT OF PRICE FORECASTING 


Mr. AnpEerRsEN. That brings me to a point that you may call a 
little critical. Were you responsible for putting out this prognostica- 
tion that agriculture 1s going to get 5 percent less in 1953? 

Mr. We ts. I suppose the thing I am responsible for is saying that 
unless farm prices improve from their present situation it looks to us 
that the farmers’ net income will be down at least 5 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. The point I am driving at is this. Just what is the 
need for putting out such a prognostication? Do you think it does 
any good, or do you not think, perhaps, that it might add fuel to the 
tendenc y for farm prices to go down because, after all, whatever you 
say through your bureau is quoted very widely throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. Wetus. Mr. Chairman, what I have said is that I honestly 
believe that farm prices will level out from where they are, perhaps 
strengthen some. That might have some market effect, I think, but 
I cannot say I expect farm costs to come down. 

Mr. AnpErRsSEN. | have no doubt, Mr. Wells, that you have arrived 
at this conclusion or theory justifiably, but the point I question is as 
to whether it does any good to bring that out into the open at this 
or any other time? Would it not be better psychology if we, perhaps, 
assumed a hopeful attitude and waited for whatever might actually 
transpire. 

Mr. Wetts. When I first assumed the position as Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Mr. Chairman, I discussed this 
precise point with the major farm organizations, as well as some of 
the special commodity organizations, calling their attention to the 
outlook work we did, and asking for their opinion as to whether we 
should carry it on. Ihave had in mind that with the new administra- 
tion I would also raise this question—that is, with the Secretary of 
Agriculture—as to whether we should rediscuss this with the farm 
organizations. 

At the time I became Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
the several farm organizations indicated they were in favor of outlook 
work being continued, and that we had no choice but to say what the 
conditions really would be in our opinion, 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I want to reiterate that I am sure that what you 
have said you really feel honestly is the situation. 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. AnpersEN. All I am questioning is the psychology of such 
action. 

Mr. We ts. Pricewise, it is my feeling that the estimate of farm 
income does not affect the market. I think our statements about 
what we think is going to happen to farm prices are more open to 
question. I have been. saying what I believe, with consumer income 
were it is that farm prices at the present time are about as low as 
they are going to go unless new forces are thrown in. In some cases 
I expect an improvement. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Suppose I happen to be an operator on the 
Terminal Market in Chicago, which I have never been, but if | 
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were I would perhaps be thinking ahead about future investments in 
commodities. Naturally, I would look around to try to find out 
just what I should do and form my own best opinion as to what 
might benefit me most in the future, and then I see an article by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics to the effect that they anticipate 
a 5-percent decline in agricultural prices during 1953. 

Mr. Wetts. No, in net farm income, because we expect expenses 
to stay up. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In fact that would also mean that the price level 
would drop to a certain extent. Now, would that not lead me, as 
that imaginary operator in Chicago, or any place else, to feel that I 
had better be mighty cautious about pursuing my usual business 
habits, and cause me to be very careful in my purchases? If enough 
people use the same line of thinking the market would naturally 
become very weak and the farmer with commodities to sell would 
suffer. That is the way I feel about it. What do you think, Mr. 
Whitten? 

Mr. Wuirten. I do not differ from what the chairman has said, but 
just to point out the other side of it, and I know my own area a little 
better than I know others. They are interested in determining how 
much cotton to grow or how many cattle torun. Any advice to them 
that they are not going to get all those good prices is having this 
effect: the lending institutions are advising farmers not to sign too 
big a note. They are holding down on the amount of money that the 
farmer is able to borrow, and most farmers have to borrow in one way 
or the other. I wonder if it does not have an effect on that side of it 
that outweighs the other side, because not too many farm commodities 
are bought a year in advance, certainly not perishables, and not too 
many futures in cotton that far ahead. So, there are two sides to it. 

I know if I were a lending institution in my section I would be 
telling the farmer about this situation. I would want this information, 
because a man has to plan ahead in my section as to how many hogs 
or beef cattle to keep, or whatever it is that he is going to have, and 
if the outlook is not good he can protect himself on how many sows, 
or how many head of cattle he will try to run, and how many acres 
to put in cotton or some other crop. Farming is a commercial opera- 
tion, and it takes money to farm. Planning ahead is called for now. 

Mr. We ts. I did check with the farm organizations and found that 
they felt this was worthwhile. I am perfectly willing to have the 
Secretary of Agriculture check with them again. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Just as Mr. Whitten has stated, there certainly 
are benefits in what you do. I do not claim today it is wrong. I 
have just opened the matter up for discussion. 

Mr. Hunrer. If the information is not used, then what is the value 
of assembling the data? Further, if it is not publicized, then various 
parties involved are going to resort to other sources of information 
which may be less accurate and cause even more trouble. 

Mr. Wetts. I would like to make two points, first that the major 
market operators, and I am now talking about the really big ones, will 
maintain their own economic and crop reporting services if we don’t- 
they do hire economists and statisticians, if you please. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Hunter has made a contribution to this dis- 
cussion which would seem to bear out your theory—that to gain any 
value from assembling all of this data we must put out information 
to the public relative to it as a result of those findings. The whole 
thing that | am driving at is whether or not the information brought 
out relative to that 5 percent “guesstimate” as to income is simply 
a guess, or whether conditions as we go on through the year will bear 
it out to be a fact. Now, if it does not prove out along your line of 
reasoning, then I think you have done a certain amount of harm to 
our agricultural economy. Would not an estimate that our economy 
is on the upgrade benefit as much more at this time. After all your 
estimate is not infallible. 

Mr. We us. Each year since I have been Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics I have brought these sets of charts up here 
and tried to discuss with you people as honestly as I know how what 
I think the outlook for agriculture is. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. And we have always appreciated it, Mr. Wells. 
They have always been very interesting and factual. 

Mr. We tuxs. So that each year in your appropriation statement 
you have me on record. If | were talking personally it would be 
easy enough, but when I am talking to you people I always remember 
that there are 1,300 other people in the Bureau also involved. 






























ANNUA 


May I, Mr. Andersen, say this: | do travel over the United States, 
and talk to farm groups to see what their reactions are. As an ex- 
ample I attended the California Farm Bureau Federation meeting at 
Fresno where we discussed the agricultural outlook quite frankly. 
Most outlook work is done by the State agricultural colleges. I have 
a summary which was just supplied me by the Extension Service on 
the kind of outlook materials which the State colleges put out which I 
would like to submit for the consideration of this group, so that you 
can get some picture of how this is used in the States. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We will insert that information in the record 
this point. 
(The information referred to follows: ) 


OUTLOOK BULLETINS AND CIRCULARS 




























ANNUAL OUTLOOK BULLETINS AND CIRCULARS 









In most States a general annual statement is prepared summarizing the outlook 
for agriculture in the yaar ahead. In about half of the States this statement is 
released as a special bulletin or circular. Fairly wide distribution is given to 
these annual bulletins, as indicated by the numbers published. Several States 
put out an annual outlook issue of their regular monthly periodical, and also some 
States prepare annual outlook bulletins for specific commodities, 
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Name of publication Volume 


Agricultural Outlook 1, 000 

Arizona Agriculture 6, 000 

1952—Outlook— Briefly Speaking 3, 000 

Looking Ahead for Florida Agriculture (summer 3, 000 

Agricultural Outlook for Florida Farmers (late fall 500 

Georgia Agricultural Outlook 5, 000 

What's the Outlook? 3, 000 

Louisiana Farm and Home Situation 000 

Agricultural Outlook, 1952—Income, Cost, 500 
Prices 

Basic Economic Factors 
Products 

Looking Ahead With Rural People—Special Circular 179 

Looking Ahead to 1952—Extension Pamphlet 180 

Looking Ahead for Farming and Family Living 

Digest of the Farm and Home Outlook 

Midyear Mississippi Farm Outlook Situation 


Real Estate 


Affecting Demand for Agricultural 


Missouri 


Nebraska 
New Jersey 
Vorth Carolina 
North Dakota 
Carolina 
south Dakota 


SSet 


South 


Annual Outlook 
Semiannual Outlook 
Looking Ahead to 1952 

1952 Agricultural Outlook 

Annua! Outlook Statement 

Outlook for Farming in 1952 
Agricultural Outlook 

South Dakota Annual Outlook (leaflet 
Looking Ahead With 
A Look Ahead for Texas Rural Families 
Forecast for 1952 
Farm Mobilization 


Tennessee Farm Families 


Che 1952 Production Goals 


Annual Agricultural Situation for Wyoming 


GENERAL ECONOMI( AND OUTLOOK 


PERIODICALS 


More than half of the States have economic and outlook periodicals which are 


issued several times during the year 


rregularly. 


studies, 


weekly, monthly, bimonthly, quarterly, or 


Some of these publications are primarily of an outlook nature. 
Others are largely a medium for discussing economic problems and results of 


with outlook material and price data carried as a part of most issues. 


In several States one issue is devoted entirely to the general outlook for the year 


ahead. 


requests received, 


State 


Kentucky 

I lsiana 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 


Nebrask 
Né Jersey 
New York 
North C 
Ohio 


irolina 


Oklahoma 


gon 
nnsylvania 
South Dakota 


tan 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin. 


Name of publication 


Arkansas Extension Economist 

Agricultural Outlook 

Economic Facts for Idaho Farm Families 

Illinois Farm Economics 

Economic and Marketing 
Indiana Farmers 

lowa Farm Economist 

Marketing Information for Kansas Farmers 

The Kansas Agricultura! Situation 

Farm Economic Information 

Louisiana Rural Economist 

Farm Economies Facts 

Michigam-Farm F.conomies 

Farm Business Notes 

Looking Ahead with 
Ranchers 

Notes on Nebreska Farm Business 

Farm Economic Situation 

Farm Economics 

lar Heel Economist 

Timely Economic Information for Ohio Farm- 
ers 

Current Farm Economics 

Farm Business Facts 

Oregon Agricultural Situation and Outlook 

Farm Economics 

South Dakota Farm 
Review. 

South Dakota Farm 
Letter 

Let’s Look Ahead 

Virginia Farm Economics 

Keeping Up on the Farm Outlook 

Economic Information for Wisconsin Farmers 


Information fe 


Montana Farmers and 


Ranch Economic 


and 


and Ranch Outlook 


Mailing lists for most of these periodicals are built up on the basis of 


Frequency Volume 


Monthly 10 
do ] 
Bimonthly 5 


Monthly 


do 

do 

do 
Bimonthly 
Quarterly 
Monthly 

do 
Bimonthly 
} times a year 


Monthly 
Quarterly 
8 to 10 per ye 
Monthly 

do 


Bimonthly 
do 


& per year 
Quarterly 
Weekly 
do 
Quarterly 


Monthly 
Irregular 
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TIMELY 


TIMELY 


dairymen, 
cotton and wheat farmers, etc. 
a number of States issue timely digests of a commodity nature. 
and timing depend on the nature of the commodity 
They are prepared primarily by the marketing economists as an aid to farmers 
in buying and selling. The volume is largely based on request, and the needs 
vary greatly with commodities. 
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OUTLOOK DIGESTS OF A 

















Name of publication 


Market Letter to County 
Economic Briefs 

Outlook Summary and Highlights_ 
Farm Facts in Brief___.._-- 
Farm Economic Briefs... 
Agricultural Economics Newsletter 

Illinois Farmer’s Outlook Letter 

Iowa Farm Outlook Letter 

Letter to Bankers 

Notes on the Kentuc ky Agricultural Situation 
lhe Louisiana Farm Outlook. 
Economic Information Letter 
Letter of Economic Facts 
Fact Sheet ‘ 

The “‘Whethervane”’ 
The Farm Outlook 
New Hampshire Briefs 
Current Prices and Costs 


ROR. ccnimiviod 


GENERAL 


semi e Easy ee 


Economie Facts for Young Farmers....-......- 


Econogram . 
Farm Situation and Outlook_- 
Economic Facts and Opinions 
Farm Price Report_. 


OUTLOOK DIGESTS OF 


fruit growers, poultrymen, 


A COMMODITY 








NATURE 


Timely digests of a general nature summarizing the highlights of the current 
situation are becoming increasingly popular in the outlook program. 

these are issued monthly, a few weekly, and some bimonthly or quarterly. 
of them consist of a single sheet which can be quickly and easily read. 
digests started as a service to county agents, but many have been expanded by 
popular request to include other people. 
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Volume 


Monthly_. (4) 
Quarterly. 6 
| Monthy 3( 
| do wn 

| do () 
Weekly. _. 9, 000 
| _do ae ol 2, 000 
| Monthly-_-_-..-- | 4, 500 
| do ‘oa 2, 100 
| ..do 460 
Ses NS aciaennisaleuied 60 
side 2, 100 

ih lean irmsacitaldiliab te 
fT a uiewecenans 215 
Monthly. -._- 7, 000 
Bimonthly_. 7 
| Monthly_........- 60 
|-- i asintednsdivainies 600 
WEY wc cdncacs | 4, 700 
Monthly_....---- 1, 200 
dhe ao ee 475 
Ls Moo cennis 800 


NATURE 





Many types of agriculture are specialized, and call for information of special 
livestock feeders, 
To meet the demands of special interest, 
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each devoted to a particular group of com- 
modities). 
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vegeta 


ble 


icy 


, and the marketing season. 


State Name of publication | Frequency Volume 
BR din ctiniovaneateiinn | NN I tea aceetateenialll oe Monthly...._- 1, 000 
Beef Cattle Situation onaciaipiniinmandinasiad I ii cath 1, 500 
Connecticut. -- Dairy Marketing ic eta }.....d0 600 
Poultry Marketing WM occas ode nln sae ; 200 
Cigar Leaf Statistics and Outlook -.-.....- Semiannual.____- | 1, 000 
RR MEIN, in arin modinauneeneanousinbsih STE in a anwpeed | 650 
ee ee Livestock Outlook News___.._--_- Silene ens eme anaiell 25, 000 
Kansas er | Kansas Market Comments.__..............- sh EE os canouenan 2, 500 
Maine..........-....-..| Timely Topics for Poultrymen.............._- Menthiy.......... 3, 000 
Broiler Growers’ Letter....................... Quarterly ._....._.| 1, 700 
Forestry Facts___- Le can onsen ED chicuissne 3, 000 
Maryland__--. —vaaagl Outlook for P oultry ‘and Eggs. a daadiiipiaahi ale .| Annual__..__. nel 500 
| Vegetable Marketing Prospects. .....-.-...._. CaN cinduaes oa 500 
Fruit Marketing Prospects seh epee ecentel | SS 500 
Massachusetts | Fruit and Vegetable Marketing. Monthly | 650 
| Dairy Digest do | 2. 000 
| Featheredfax = - | 2, 535 
| Fruit Notes do 1, 225 
New Mexico_. . «---| Wheat Situation and Outlook Annual 
Apple Situation and Outlook do 
ee rc entcnetads | Marketing Information (fiuits and vegetables).| Irregular -- 300 
| Milk Market Review... Monthty.. 1, 000 
| Poultry and Eggs 2 | Biweekly ; | 2, 240 
North Carolina | Cotton News Letter Twice month. ..__| 2, 5M 
North Dakota Commodity Situation | Irregular eee 
Ohio “Facts” series on various commodities. . _- 1 or 2a year... 10, 0 
|. eae Commodity Review (Ten issued each week, | Weekly.........../ 500 
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State Name of publication Frequency | Volume 


Pennsylvania Marketing Information (various commodities) ow . 
ith Dakota..........| Livestock and Feed Outlook (fall 1952-53) i 
5 | Wheat Marketing Notes 
East Texas Fruits and Vegetables............. “Wee okly 
Alfalfa Seed Outlook Yearly 
Market Review . Mon onthly 
Dairy Outlook 


FOOD COSTS AND CONSUMER INCOMES 


Mr. We tts. I want now to move to the factors which affect farm 
prices, in other words, what causes changes in farm prices and farm 
income. Since 88 to 90 percent of our farm products are consumed in 
American households, one of the major things we have to look at is the 
flow of consumer incomes. This fourth chart compares the flow of 
consumer incomes with food costs. It shows the average per capita 
consumer incomes of the American people by years, 1929 through 
1952. We have then broken that income down into sections or seg- 
ments. The first section is the personal income tax, 


FOOD COSTS & CONSUMER INCOMES 


$ PER PERSON TT oe 


Total personal income 








1200 | —|—— | 


Disposable income ~ A.W 





PERCENT 
FOOD COSTS AS % OF DISPOSABLE INCOME 





Cost of fixed quantities of foods 
1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 


ANNUAL RATE FOR 30 QUARTER OF 1952 
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FIcure 4. 


Mr. Horan. That is tax? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes; income tax, if you please. 

Second, the chart shows estimated savings; in other words, what the 
American public saves, or does not save. And then the two bottom 
sections are estimates of consumer expenditures broken down into 
expenditures for nonfood items and expenditures for food items. 
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Consumer incomes bave increased as much or more than farm prices 
and farm incomes, despite the fact that consumers are now buying 
some 10 or 11 percent more food than they did in the 1935-39 period. 

Mr. We ts. Despite the fact that food expenditures have increased 
as 1 have indicated above they really represent no larger proportion 
of consumer incomes than before World War II, especially if you 
allow for the fact that consumers are buying 10 to 12 percent more 
food now and are buying more service with it at retail. 

Mr. Horan. May I| ask a question of Mr. Wells? 

Do you have that expenditure for food broken down into first, 
food itself and, second, the cost of distribution? 

Mr. We tts. Yes; I will talk about it in just a few minutes. 

Consumer incomes in the United States are now at record level. 
I think they will continue to increase slightly during the first half of 
this year and will be high all year long unless our businessmen borrow 
a depression from the future by psychological means this fall which 
[ doubt. Secondly, 1 wish to point out that food expenditures are 
not an unreasonable portion of current consumer incomes. 


MEAT PRICES AND CONSUMER INCOME 


We have next taken total disposable incomes, what consumers have 
after income taxes, and compared them with estimated expenditures 
at retail for what we commonly call red meat—lamb, pork, and beef. 


MEAT and | % OF 1935-39 


INCOME —__ Retail value | 


Retail Value of of meat j 


Consumption and consumed 
Income, Per Person 


1920 1930 1940 1950 


* DISPOSABLE INCOME PER PERSON 
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From 1920 to 1940 there is a very close relationship between con- 
sumer incomes and meat expenditures at retail. There is a distortion 
during World War II in this picture. Since about 1946 or 1947 there 





is a reasonably good establishment of the old relationship. It looks 
to us, despite the drop in beef-cattle prices which hit stocker and feeder 
cattle last September and October, that the retail expenditures have 
been holding up. This has raised some questions as to what has been 
happening to retail-prices for beef. 


VALUE OF UNITED STATES FARM EXPORTS 


In addition to the domestic demand, 10 to 12 percent of our pro- 
ducts are sold in the foreign market. 

This 10 or 12 percent may have a greater influence than that because 
if it comes back on our domestic market it creates a difficult surplus 
or market problem. 

This sixth chart shows the value of United States farm exports, 
by fiscal vears, 1910-52, with an estimate for fiscal 1953. 


VALUE OF U.S. FARM EXPORTS 


$ BIL. 


All other 
ZB wheat 


~ [] Tebacco 
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DATA FOR 1946-47 INCLUDE ESTIMATED VALUE OF MILITARY 
SHIPMENTS FOR CIVILIAN RELIEF FEEDING 
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You will notice in the fiscal year 1952, we exported a little better 
than $4 billion worth of farm products, an alltime record. Our 
estimate for this year is about $3 billion. 


COMMODITY EXPORTS UNDER FOREIGN-AID PROGRAMS 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Wells, how was that paid for, by foreign-aid funds? 

Mr. Wetis. Mr. Congressman, for the last several years | suppose 
that was roughly half of it. I could get the total for you that has 
been paid for by foreign-aid funds of one kind or another. I do not 
remember the exact percentages, but a very large block of it traces 
back to American foreign-aid funds. 
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Mr. Anperson. Can you put such a table or statement in the record 
at this point? 

Mr. We tts. I have estimates for the last several years as to the 
proportion of each of the major commodities financed by foreign aid. 

Mr. Horan. That is very necessary, Mr. Wells, because we have a 
clamor for more trade and less aid. I am very much for it, and so are 
you, but it is not going to happen, and I think if we can supply some 
information as to how these exports were paid for it would be helpful 

Mr. Wurrren. And, let us not overlook the military expenditures 
which might not be classed as foreign aid. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. If we can get that into the record it will be very 
useful to us and everybody interested in this matter. 

Mr. Wetts. I can give you the direct figures in the record. I have 
no way of estimating how much military expenditures may have also 
supplied dollar exchange, indirectly. 

Mr. Wuirren. With the chairman’s permission, I would like to 
urge that you make a note that this information is available. 

Mr. Wetus. Yes. I shall analyze and include the international 
wheat arrangements in this. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Estimates of total United States exports of cotton, wheat, and tobacco and the 
proportionate quantities financed by foreign-aid funds are shown below. In 
appraising these estimates, attention is specifically called to the fact that they 
relate only to direct foreign aid—that is, these estimates do not include any 
quantities which might have been financed or shipped as a result of dollar exchange 
created by military aid or other grant funds which were not directly used for th 
purchase of agricultural commodities as such. 

COTTON 


Percent financed wit! 


Year beginning August Total foreign-aid funds 


1,000 bales Percent 


4,11 
5, 519 


UNMANUFACTURED TOBACCO 


; an Percent financed wit! 

beg g July Total e s oe 

Year beginning July otal export foreign-aid funds 

Million pounds Percent 
477.4 


517.4 


WHEAT, INCLUDING FLOUR 
Tinta Percent financed wit! 
r beginning otaie rts . ; 
Year ginning July lotal exports foreign-aid funds 
; ni 
Million bushels | Percent 
366 
474 


The above estimates include wheat shipped to India under a special program. 
The amount shipped was 71 million bushels and the value was $170 millio! 
Practically all of this wheat was shipped in the July 1951—June 1952 year. 

The above estimates do not include all wheat shipped under the International 
Wheat Agreement, but only that portion for which foreign-aid funds were used 
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cord to cover the agreement price. Under terms of the International Wheat Agree- 

nt, 266 million bushels of wheat were exported in the year July 1950-June 

51 and 255 million bushels in the year July 1951-—June 1952. The subsidy 

the ments involved in these International Wheat Agreement exports totaled $178 

id. ion in 1950-51 and $167 million in 1951-52. Countries receiving United 

tates foreign aid purchased 166 million bushels of wheat under the terms of the 

ternational Wheat Agreement in 1950-51 Of this amount 110 million bushels 

re financed with foreign-aid funds and 56 million bushels were financed with 

er funds. In addition, foreign-aid funds were used to purchase 26 million 

shels outside the International Wheat Agreement quotas. Comparable figures 

1951-52 are: Total purchases by countries receiving foreign aid under terms 

the wheat agreement, 171 million bushels; financed with foreign-aid funds, 61 

ion bushels; financed from other sources, 110 million bushels: financed with 
reign aid outside International Wheat Agreement quotas, 58 million bushels. 


Mr. Marswatu. Do these figures reflect an adjustment for the 
ictuations in the purchasing power of the dollar? 
Mr. Wetus. No, sir, these are actual dollar figures. 


VALUES AND QUANTITIES OF AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS, 1930-51 


Mr. Marswauy. Do you have any statistics as to volume? 

Mr. Weutus. Yes, the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
maintains those. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I believe it is important in studying this to know 
just what the volume is from year to year. 

Mr. Weuts. I shall be glad to supply that for the record also. 

The matter referred to is as follows:) 


(gricultural exports and imports: Value and quantities, United States, 1980-51 


| Total ag-| Agricultural imports (1924 
Domestic} ricul 29= 100 
agri - : tural 
cultural | exports | 
exports Total Supple- | Comple- 1924 ‘ta Comple- | Supple- 
| mentary | Mentary | 29=100 A mentary | Mentary 


Agricultural imports 


Millions | Millions | Millions | Millions 
$1, 201 $1, 469 $701 $768 
821 1, 0O8 447 561 
662 668 296 372 
604 732 366 366 
733 821 413 408 
747 , 072 589 483 
709 , 242 695 547 
797 , 579 SOS 711 
828 956 477 479 
1,118 526 592 
1, 284 544 740 
1, 668 7R6 RRQ 

1, 271 817 

1, 513 , 059 

1,818 , 229 

1, 709 , 041 

2, 297 , 196 

2, 760 , 406 

3, 149 618 

2, 893 , 440 

3, 987 804 

5, 164 2, 318 

4, 518 1, 998 


Preliminary 


1TE.—Supplementary agricultural imports are defined as all those similar to agricultural commodities 
luced commercially in the United States and all others that are interchangeable in use to any significant 
nt with such United States commodities, and include such commodities as sugar, apparel wool, grains, 
eats, etc.; complementary agricultural imports are defined as including all others, about 95 percent ol 
h consist of rubber, coffee, raw silk, cacao beans, wool for carpets, bananas, tea, and spices. 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Foreign Agricultural Trade 
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Mr. We.ts. Ten to twelve percent of our farm products are 
exported. At the same time about $3 billion of our farm income 
this year is going to be from exports. Since farmers are now on a 
higher price level they hate to see dollars disappear no matter what 
the purchasing power of the dollars may be. 

Mr. MarsHatu. That 10 or 12 percent is the overall average which 
does not reflect the actual percentage exported of particular crops, 
for example, tobacco, cotton, and wheat. 

Mr. Wetts. If you consider cotton, tobacco, wheat, rice, and 
California dried fruit the percentage averages closer to one-third. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Are you going to give us the import situation 
now that you have given us the export situation? 

Mr. We ts. I do not have the import statistics with me. 

Mr. AnprersEN. I think it would be very valuable if we could 
see how much competing agricultural commodities have come in 
during the same period. 

Mr. We tts. Yes, sir 


does maintain that. 















; the Office of Foreign Agvicultural Relations 


NECESSITY FOR CERTAIN AMOUNT IMPORTATIONS 






Mr. Waurrren. I am like Mr. Horan, I really like slogans, particu- 
larly fine sounding ones, such as ‘More trade and less aid,’’ which 
certainly appeals to us on both sides. 

I would like to point out, for what it may be worth for the purpose 
of this discussion, a set of facts which were set forth in an article 
appearing in the Reader’s Digest some years ago. This article pointed 
out that the United States has gotten to the point where it is = 
96 percent self-sufficient. A few years ago we paid $10 million a ye: 
to France for cigarette papers and we make our own. We used to 
svend billions of dollars a year for dyes and now we make our own. 
The same is true of optical lenses, where we were importing millions 
of dollars worth of those a year, and now we make our own. Rubber, 
mica, optical equipment are other examples. We formerly got nearly 
all our nitrate fertilizers. Now synthetic fertilizers have largely taken 
the market. Due to necessities which have caused us to supply our 
own needs we have gotten from about 60 percent self-sufficient to in 
excess of 95 percent. So, as much as we may wish to get rid of sur- 
pluses we have, we must figure out some way to buy something from 
other countries. Strategic materials is a partial answer. I believe 
we might well mport more raw materials and thereby slow down the 
depletion of our own. 

Mr. Horan. I think that is very helpful in the discussion. 

Mr. We tts. I am not trying to answer the policy question as to 
what you should do. I think this chart shows this is a desperately 
important subject for people who are interested in agriculture. 

It. is only during prosperous periods that we ship meats and dairy 
products abroad, and as purchasing power comes down our exports 
come closer and closer to being restricted to the staple commodities, 
cotton, tobacco, and wheat. 
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RETAIL FOOD PRICE AND CONSUMER INCOME 


This seventh chart, Congressman Cannon, shows what 1 hour 
of factory labor would purchase at retail of certain standard foods 
in 1929, 1939, and for the first 11 months of 1952. Factory wages 
have climbed a little since 1952 and retail food prices are down a little, 
so that the current comparison is more favorable than this. 

The first set of bars [indicating] shows how many loaves of bread 
an hour of factory labor would purchase. 


QUANTITIES OF FOODS ONE HOUR 
OF FACTORY LABOR WILL BUY 
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1939—ZZ 
19297 


13.8 pints 
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@ FRESH DELIVERED 
1952 QUANTITIES BASEO OW 11 MONTHS DATA. LENGTH OF BARS ON POUND BASIS 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. First, so that it gets into the record, Mr. Wells, 
bring out a few of those facts as to what that chart does show. 

Mr. Wetts. In 1929, for example, an hour’s factory labor would 
buy 6.4 loaves of bread. 

In 1939 it would buy 8 loaves of bread, and in 1952 it would buy 
10.4 loaves of bread. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In other words, today the average factory worker 
can purchase 10.4 loaves of bread for 1 hour’s work whereas in 1929 
he could purchase only 6.4 loaves of bread for an hour’s work? 

Mr. Weuts. Yes; and I might add one small statistical correction. 
This is based on direct wages paid for factory labor. In addition, over 
the last several years certain retirement and other benefits have been 
added which are not included in current wage statistics. 
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FARMERS’ PORTION OF CONSUMERS’ 





DOLLAR 











Mr. Horan. We know that the farmer got not in excess of 3 cents 
in 1952 out of the cost of those loaves. As you go down that list in 
pointing your pointer to where the actual return to the farmer exists 
point out to us what the rest of the cost of that loaf of bread is, indi- 
cated by the cost of distribution and the other factors involved. 

Mr. We.us. Currently, the farmer gets no more than 20 percent of 
the price of a loaf of bread. 

Mr. Anprrsen. I doubt if he gets that much, but go ahead, Mr. 
Wells. 

Mr. We tts. It is actually around 18 pareept, In the case of 
round steak 1 hour of factory labor would buy 1.2 pounds in 1929. 
In 1939, ‘ would buy 1.8 pounds, and in 1952, it would buy slightly 
less than 1.5 pounds. I am under the impression that when I get 
the retail prices for February, you will find an hour of factory labor 
will buy at least as much as it bought in 1939. In studying these 
comparisons, remember, 1929 was a prosperous year for the United 
States while food was really at bargain pric es in 1939. 

Milk: An hour’s factory labor bought 7.8 pints in 1929 at retail, 
10.4 pints in 1939, and 13.8 pints in 1952. The farmer gets about 
half of it. About half of it goes to distribution costs. 

Bacon: 1.3 pounds in 1929, per hour of factory labor, 2.0 pounds 
in 1939, and 2.6 pounds in 1952. The farmer may get as much as 
two-thirds of this. 

Mr. AnpreRSEN. That indicates, Mr. Wells, that the laboring man 


today can buy twice as much bacon for an hour’s labor as he could i in 
1929, is that not a fact? 


Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANperRsEN. And he can buy approximately one-third more 
bacon today than he could in 1939 with the same hour’s labor. 

Mr. Wetts. That is right. 

Mr. ANprERSEN. Personally, I do not see what the consumers have 
to kick about when you study this chart. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. Mr. Chairman, it also indicates that from the 
commodities on the chart, that the greatest advantage, as I can read 
it, is shown to the consumer of those commodities that we have sup- 
port prices for. 

Mr. Hunrer. Mr. Wells, when you speak of steak, do you speak of 
the whole beef? 

Mr. We tts. I am talking about round steak. These are based on 
retail prices reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and this is 
round steak, not the whole beef. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think you were on the subject of bacon when I 
interjected. 

Mr. Wetts. Eggs: Whereas an hour of factory labor in 1929 would 
buy 1.1 dozen eggs, and in 1939 would buy 2 dozen, in 1952 it would 
buy 2% dozen. Farmers got about two-thirds of the average retail 
egg dollar im 1952. 

Potatoes is‘ona of those commodities where you could buy slightly 
less in 1952 with an hour’s factory labor, about 22 pounds compared 


to 25 in 1939. You are aware that the potato situation fluctuates 
widely from year to year. Farmers got about one-half of the average 
retail potato dollar in 1952. And finally, oranges. An average hour 


of factory labor would buy 1.3 dozen in 1929, 2.2 in 1939, and 3.3 in 
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1952. Farmers got about one-third of the average retail orange dollar 
in 1952 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That would indicate, Mr. Wells, that the people 
dealing in oranges and producing them have established a pretty 
cood marketing organization, does it not? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. Oranges is one of those cases where you have 
had a rapidly increasing production and where ways have been found 
to increase per capita consumption. But the citrus industry is still 
faced with problems as new bearing acreage continues to come in over 
the next several years ahead. 

Mr. Horan. That is the only item on your chart, Mr. Wells, that 
reflects the fact that in the foreign market the citrus industry has 
been invaded by the Near East, by Africa, and other areas. The 
hard-soft currency situation that both exporters and importers have 
to deal in when they export or import has excluded our United States 
producers from many foreign markets. Consequently that is a factor, 
as you look at that bar there, which indicates that you can buy more 
today -than you could in 1939 because our production has had to 
telescope more and more into our domestic market. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Gentlemen, are there any questions before we 
leave this chart? 

Mr. Wetus. This chart deals with specific standard foods because 
itis much more graphic than using some kind of a statistical average. 

Mr. ANDERSEN, Proceed, Mr. Wells. 


FOOD MARKETING CHARGES 


Mr. We tts. This eighth chart shows our estimate of the total food 
marketing bill. 


FOOD MARKETING CHARGES 


DATA ARE FOR DOMESTIC FARM FOODS 
* OTHER COSTS AND PROFITS SEXCLUDING TRANSPORTATION LABOR COSTS 
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Fiaure 8. 
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MARKETING COSTS INCREASE 

Mr. We tts. A year ago, for each dollar spent at retail, the farmer 
was getting about 50 cents. Today, he is getting somewhere around 
45 cents. We estimate that in 1952 the over-all marketing bill for 
handling, transporting, processing, wholesaling, and retailing food 
increased 7 percent over 1951. And again, as far as we can see, 
there are likely to be some further increases in 1953. The chief thing 
1 want to call your attention to here is that these are relatively 
inflexible charges. They increase during periods of inflation or 
prosperity and they tend to stick at or close to the new, higher level 
during periods of deflation or depression. 

















EVALUATION OF EFFORTS UNDER RESEARCH AND MARKETING ACT 













Mr. Horan. May I ask you a tough question here? At about 
the place where the pointer shows under the word “total” is where 
we instituted the Research and Marketing Act which was designed to 
help us cut down costs and increase the distribution and consumption 
of food. However, it would appear to me that the rising modes there 
on your chart have increased. I want to know at this time whether 
or not our work in research and marketing has helped the farmer or 
whether it has merely increased the security for people other than the 
farmer in the marketing of farm crops. Certainly, the work we have 
been doing in research and marketing has helped the retail outlets. 
We have done a lot of work in that field. 

Certainly, we have increased the efficiency of transportation of 
perishables under Research and Marketing Act, and thereby cut 
down the liability of the handlers and common carriers in the trans- 
portation of foods. Labor I cannot connect with it except that we 
have made their jobs more secure by more efficient handling of food. 
Presumably, we started Research and Marketing Act to help the 
farmer and even the chart there. Beginning with the place where 
we instituted Research and Marketing Act does not indicate to me 
very much of a reduction in some of the things that we used to think 
maybe we might be able to reduce if we really studied them and paid 
some attention to them. Certainly, we have not cut down on the 
cost of shippers’ liability and handling of perishables; certainly we 
helped the retail stores to cut down their overhead, but that has not 
been reflected in anything excepting an increase in the profits of the 
retail organizations, and certainly by making labor’s job more secure 
we have contributed, I guess, to labor costs. It is reflected in the 
chart, at least. 

That is a tough one. 

Mr. We tts. Without denying any of the statements, all of which 
I find myself in agreement with, I believe that the work under the 
Research and Marketing Act has been worth while. It has been of 
value to farmers. 

Now, let me say this: under the Research and Marketing Act you 
are endeavoring to approach some most difficult .problems through 
research, service, and education. This is a slow process. You are 
trying to start marketing work in a Department of Agriculture which 
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has had very little of it in the past and in State agricultural experiment 
stations where there also has been too little of it. 

It is necessary to train men, to get them acquainted with the 
industry and it is, as 1 say, a slow process where the only tool the 
researcher has is making his results available to the general public. 
There are places where | believe we have done an excellent job over 
the last several years. There are places where I wish we could have 
done better. There are some fields where we have not shown the 
results that I am sure that you and others would like to have seen 
and where there are people who would like for us to stop work in that 
particular field because what results we have shown are irritating and 
disquieting to these certain people. 

We carry on in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics a considerable 
amount of work under the Research and Marketing Act. For example 
at the present there are I believe some 26 different line projects dealing 
with what we call costs and margins. It worries me more, I| sleep 
less because of it, than a great many other things I could call your 
attention to, vet I think it is worthwhile that some agency in the 
Department carry it on despite the problems that are involved. 

Work under the Research and Marketing Act has been worth while; 
but it is not worth while unless you are going to stick to it for a number 
of years and unless we realize there are going to be some places where 
something beyond research and education may be needed, especially 
service activities of one kind or another. 

Mr. Horan. Well, we are going to and so we might as well learn to 
live with it. I do not think I am criticizing any progress that might 
be available. I merely want to have that act be of more service to 
the actual producer than it has been in the past, and I think that is the 
duty of this subcommittee as we review other work. 

Mr. Weis. What I am trying to point out is that these costs are 
here, that they are “sticky’”’ and their tendency, gentlemen, is to in- 
crease, 

Mr. Horan. The farmer calls those ‘“‘deducts’’; and the deducts 
are going to get him if we don’t watch out. 

Mr. AnprersEN. I think Mr. Horan asked a very important and 
valuable question for the record. 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Horan, I think you might want to pursue this 
point tomorrow morning when the people who are in charge of the 
development of the planning of the Research and Marketing Act 
program are here before you. 

Mr. Horan. I will, Mr. Wheeler, and not as a critic, but as some- 
body trying to find out, to get at the basis of this so that we can make 
some progress. 


FACTORS IN FARM PRODUCTION 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Will you turn to the next chart, Mr. Wells? 

Mr. Wetus. Now, the final chart, Mr. Chairman, has the title 
“Factors in Farm Production.” I apologize to the committee for the 
number of lines there are on this chart but there are certain points 
that I want to bring out. 
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ve have tried in this to take account of the fact that over the last 
15 years farm production has increased almost one-half, at least 44 
perce 4 We have expressed a number of things in terms of “‘per unit 
of total farm production.” 

Now, notice first of all that labor, total farm labor per unit of farm 
production has been steadily falling since 1935-39, which is my base 
period here. I think we actually have some 17 percent fewer farn 
workers now than we had here, back here. We are producing about 
44 percent more farm products. 

Notice, secondly, that planted, or what we think of as cultivated 
crop acreage per unit of farm production has been steadily falling 
When we talk about the efficiency of farm production, we tend to talk 
about the land and labor farmers are using. With about the same 
acreage of crop land, fewer and fewer farm laborers are producing 
more and more. 

But in my opinion, these are only partial measures of efficiency. 
We also have a line on this chart showing livestock output per breeding 
unit. In other words, farmers are getting more eggs per hen, mor 
meat per brood sow, more beef per head of cattle on hand January |, 
than they were 15 years ago. 


INCREASED FARM MECHANIZATION 


Another line shows yields per acre. Farmers are getting more corn, 
more cotton, more wheat, more tobacco on the average per acre than 
they were 15 years ago. But American farm operators are using more 
and more things which they buy from off the farm both total and per 
unit of farm production, and as indexes of that I have taken fertilizer 
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sumption and tractor numbers per unit of farm production. In 
ther words, in 1952 farmers used more than 2% times as much fertilizer 
per unit of farm production as in 1935-39 as well as more than 2% 
mes as many tractors—you all understand that I am using tractors 
as an index of the whole complex, the machines that go with the 


tractors and the gasoline and the oil and the repairs. 


INCREASED USE OF INDUSTRIAL GOODS AND SERVICES IN FARM PRODUCTION 


So, while we have increased efficiency, farmers are also using in- 

eased amounts of nonfarm goods—that brings me to the final and 
seventh line on this chart, the row of open circles, where I have tried 
to estimate the amount of goods and services which farmers must 
purchase from off his farm per unit of farm production, assuming 
prices remain constant in order to get their present output. And it 
looks to me that the average farmer today is in physical terms having 
to use 25 percent more nonfarm goods and services per unit of farm 
production than he used back in 1935 39. 


FERTILIZER SALES AS INDEX OF FARM PROSPERITY 


Mr. Wurrren. I notice your figure on fertilizer consumption and 
other units. It has always been my belief that, while the farmer has 
sold on an open market, the low prices which he got has largely been 

‘sponsible for the lack of conveniences in the farm home, and I think 

is primarily responsible for the high percentage of our fertile lands 
that have been worn out and for the timber which has been cut with- 
ut reforestation. He had to deplete those things to make it. Now 
the point I make is this: all this argument that we have educated the 
rmer, we have shown him the value of fertilizer, we have shown him 
e value of this and that and the other thing, and therefore we do 
not colle ‘ctively through the unit of government have to do anything 
more—is answered by “the fact that last year at this time the fertilizer 

iene had sold 40 percent of their total year’s sales, whereas this 
vear they have sold 8 percent. Many reasons can bé considered as 
to why. Perhaps the credit agencies are putting out their money 
later in the year. It can be a lot of things. But there is much in it 
to worry me. It makes you realize that the farmer , if his dollars are 
scarce, 18 going to pay taxes with them and meet fixed expenses first 
ind many things that he knows the value of, he will do without if he 
doesn’t have the dollars. I am afraid that is what is happening with 
regard to fertilizer. 

Mr. Wetus. Such observations as I have from people in the 
fertilizer industry check with what you said: sales have so far been 
relatively slow. 

Mr. Wuirren. People in the industry have high hopes that 
during the rest of the year it will level off, and I hope so, too. I 
think it is wholesome for the country if it will. 

Mr. Horan. I am glad that you have at least 17 years on that 
chart, Mr. Wells, because they are indicative of a rising productive- 
ness; they are indicative of the help from the mechanization that 
we should have. I think we ought to have equal downflow of labor 
costs and the mechanization factor indicates to me that it is costing 
is more to mechanize our farms than we are saving in labor costs. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Are we finished with the charts? 

Mr. Wetts. That is the last chart, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to compliment Mr. Wells on those charts 
I enjoyed every one of them. I think they are very graphic and | an 
hopeful that we can get your work out to the public by any means at 
our disposal. 

Mr. AnprerseN. As I said when we commenced with Mr. Wells 
this morning, he always brings to us valuable information, Mr. Horan 
The discussion is always very interesting. 


TYPICAL ECONOMIC INVESTIGATION DESCRIBED 


Now, Mr. Wells, I would like you to describe in detail for th 
record a typical economic investigation. How do you go about it? 

Mr. Writs. There are altogether some 51 different work projects 
in economic investigation field and under each one of those, Mr. 
Chairman, we have a number of what we call line projects or specifi 
lines of investigation. They vary very widely, indeed. 

Suppose we take the economics of mechanization, for example 
We usually have & number of State experiment stations that hav 
indicated from time to time the desire to cooperate with us; and in 
studying cotton mechanization, we will start work with a southern 
State experiment station. We will arrange to put one of our men 
alongside some of their men to try to find out first of all what th 
farmers themselves are doing m developing or adapting new methods 

As a rule, those research men will go into the field and talk with a 
selected group of actual farmers, a sample. They will also check with 
the experiment station scientists to see what is being recommended 
what experimental data they may have. And we try, whether we 
are studying the economics of dairy production, the economics of 
cotton production, or the economics of wheat production, to develop 
a representative set of cost requirements in terms of hours of labor 
and quantities of materials per acre or per yield unit rather than in 
terms of dollars and cents. What does the farmer have to have in 
terms of labor, machinery, fertilizer, spray materials, in order to pro- 
duce a crop? What kind of yields is he likely to get? And we will 
try to compare the results that are being obtained from different 
methods of producing the same crop to find which is the most efficient 
which means the most money to farmers. 

We usually do this, Mr. Chairman, in cooperation with the State 
experiment stations because of the fact that most of the production 
research which is the field I am now talking on is carried on by the 
State experiment stations. We try to do enough work with them to 
keep informed, to know that we are not just a bunch of desk-chair 
farmers in Washington. So we actually know what is going on at the 
farm level and are actually able to have men—we try to keep at least 
one man working with each State College, although we are not always 
able to do that in the production-economies field—who can have access 
to the entire research background of the experiment station group, | if 
necessary, to help us answer particular questions. That is on the 
farm management side—— 
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PRACTICABILITY OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 


Mr. Horan. What is your benchmark in doing that? Do you 
use the law of diminishing returns as a benchmark and try to relate 
the factors that are involved in production costs and other factors to 
that law or what benchmark do you use? 

Mr. Wetus. What we actually try to find out first of all is what 
farmers are domg and what results they are getting from different 
ways of doing it. There are places, Mr. Horan—which is quite perti- 
nent to one of the increases we are talking about here—where we 
would like a better understanding of the physical relations involved. 
In other words, what is the response to different rates of fertilizer 
application, which brings in the thing you are talking about—the 
law of diminishing returns. 

Such studies require cooperation, as a rule, between the physical 
scientists and the farm raanagement specialists to set up the kind of 
experiments which will give you the right kind of answers, because 
quite often the physical scientists only set up an experiment to find out 
what one particular rate of application will give, if I make myself 
clear, rather than several spaced in such ways as to give the under- 
lying curve or relationship that might exist. 


COORDINATING RESEARCH OF ECONOMISTS AND NATURAL SCIENTISTS 
In the field of fertilizer, we feel very strongly a need for more coop- 


eration between the economic and natural scientists to develop some 
of these basic relationships. What we are really interested in is what 


is the economics of various new methods and new practices? What 
do they offer in the way of increased production possibilities? What 
will they cost? And increasingly, what do they offer in the way of 
cutting production costs? 

Mr. Horan. At one time we made a study as to what was the best 
economic unit for an apple orchard and we found it to be 39 acres in 
relation to the individual producer. 


LAW OF SUBSTITUTION 


I notice that as your planted acreage drops in that chart your 
mechanization rises. That is a factor I assume that applies to the 
individual in terms of efficiency. That is based upon what economic 
law? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, what we call the law of substitution; farmers are 
substituting more and more capital for land and labor. But we ac- 
tually start with field observations of what the farmers are doing, what 
results they are getting. 


COMMODITY PRICE ANALYSES 


Now, to move over to the other extreme, Mr. Andersen, a farm- 
management investigator starts with a sample of farmers and working 
with State college people tries to find out what is happening and why 
it happens. On the other extreme, we do a lot of work on the price- 
analysis front. 

We try, for example, to maintain a specialist on each of the major 
agricultural commodities. It is his function to keep informed with 
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respect to the flow of statistics and other information relating to a 
particular commodity, to endeavor to develop statistical analyse 
which indicate the average relationship between supplies, consume: 
incomes, the general price level and the price of the particular com- 
modity. On occasion we also try to get some idea as to the effect 
of competitive commodities on the price of the commodity. For 
example, our cotton man must perforce also be an expert on rayon and 
other synthetic fibers. In the field of citrus fruit at the present time, 
the question of fresh fruit versus the concentrate, the way in which it 
is sold, has been assuming importance. In the case of meat animals, 
this question of the relation between consumer incomes, retail prices, 
and meat-animal prices to farmers and ranchers offers some very 
difficult questions. Or we may investigate the competitive relation 
between beef and pork and poultry which people are asking questions 
about all the time, innumerable questions. 

My point is that on statistics, on the statistical analysis side, the 
work is done mostly in Washington. 


FARM LABOR AND MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


On the farm management and farm labor side, it is done in the field, 
usually in cooperation with the State experiment stations, and we 
look to them literally to spend many times what we do and carry on 
much more, many more projects than we do. Our endeavor is to 
keep contact with what is happening on the farms of America so if 
we are faced with particular problems we can give a pretty decent 
answer on what we hope is fairly short notice. 

We have, I would like to say, more requests from the State agri- 
cultural colleges, including, if you want to use the terms, both the 
stronger and weaker ones, “for cooperation on particular projects than 
we have the funds and personnel to handle. We think Federal-State 
cooperation in this field is essential. 

I will be glad to have my assistant chiefs go on in detail. 

Mr. ANprERSEN. I think you have given us a very fine answer to 
my question, Mr. Wells. 


FARMER-CONSUMER PRICE SPREAD 


Now, Mr. Wells, I personally am considerably disturbed by the 
ever-increasing spread between the farmer and the consumer. Have 
your studies resulted in anything which may help to solve that par- 
ticular problem? 

Mr. Weuus. Mr. Chairman, one of our standard statistical series 
which has for years been carried on our regular funds is the percent 
of the consumer’s dollar which the farmer receives. In other words, 
we take our prices received by farmers, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics retail prices for food or clothing, together with such conversion 
factors as we revise from time to time, and estimate what proportion 
of the retail price of the various commodities goes to farmers. This 
is a fairly inexpensive statistical service. But it is one that centers 
attention on the question of costs of marketing, handling and proc- 
essing farm products, especially food. 
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PRODUCER-CONSUMER EGG-PRICE DISPARITY 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Let me give you a specific example of why I am 
disturbed. Let us refer to the spread in what a farmer receives for a 
dozen eggs back in my congressional district in southwestern Min- 
nesota and what we pay for the same quality eggs here in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Just the other day, some friends of ours were visiting us 
and they had stated that they had received 38 cents for the best quality 
eggs in their particular market just a few’days previously. I checked 
with Mrs. Andersen and she told me that on that same day she had 
paid 75 cents for the same quality eggs, an increase of a little better 
than 99 percent. Now, just what is wrong? Why should there be 
such a difference? 

Mr. Wetus. My answer is that under our regular funds we carry 
certain standard statistical series which centers attention on the 
subject but does not answer your specific question. Under the 
Research and Marketing Act allotments to the various agencies, 
Mr. Andersen, studies of this egg question have been carried on. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. Are they making that a specific research item? 

Mr. Wetus. Yes; there have been several projects carried on, 
There have been, I think, one or two excellent bulletins published on 
that particular subject. 

Mr. AnperseN. Are they securing any results; do you know, Mr. 
Wells? 

Mr. Wetts. This brings us back to Mr. Horan’s question; the 
spread is still there. I think these studies have shown that quite 
clearly. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is why I asked you. 

Mr. Wetts. It has been shown quite clearly, Mr. Andersen, that if 
farmers want to get a larger part of the consumer’s dollar, that they 
are going to have to give more attention to grading; that they are 
going to have some way of organizing their bargaining ability. The 
egg-market structure is one where individual farmers—— 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Remember, in my premise which I advanced, I 
mentioned the fact that it was the very same quality egg, the highest 
quality egg in each instance. So your answer so far as doing better 
grading does not explain that difference of 99 percent. 

Mr. Wetis. What I am saying is in the Midwest, Mr. Andersen, 
some farmers sell high-quality eggs; some sell not so high quality. 
They sell as individuals and they take very largely what the market 
gives them. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Let me further elaborate, Mr. Wells. A larger 
chainstore through which we usually purchase our eggs here in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has a wholesale outlet in my hometown and eggs by the 
carload from that vicinity come into these markets. So what I want 
to know is, what constitutes that 37-cent difference between what my 
farmers get for their eggs in Tyler, Minn., as compared to what the 
stores are selling them for right here in Washington, D. C.—for the 
same quality egg, remember. 

Mr. We ts. It may well be. 

Mr. AnpEersEN. Now, I think there you have a specific problem 
you could get in and work with. 

Mr. Wetts. We have tried, Mr. Andersen. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. You will recall that 8 and 10 years ago in this very 
subcommittee room I asked, and every year since then have asked 
this same question. No one has been able to tell me or find out just 
where that spread goes and to whom. 

Mr. We tts. I will try to get some information. We have tried to 
trace specific lots of eggs through and find out what does happen to 
them and I will supply that to you. 

Mr. AnpERsEN. May I consider that a promise? 

Mr. We tts. I have two bulletins which I will get- 

Mr. Horan. May I ask a question along that line? 

When I studied economics, there were three utilities, namely, time, 
place, and form and everybody who lived between the producer and 
the consumer works on that basis. What disturbs me is that we 
improve the status and the efficiency of everybody between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer but the producer does not get any of the 
advantages of improving his grade, which is form. He has not cut 
down his transportation costs, which is place. And al! he can live 
with, then, is his time and that is to put his product on the market 
at the most, when the demand is greatest. He cannot do that with 
fresh eggs. That is the big problem that is involved here, as far as 
I know, and you have seasonal gluts in the case of eggs; and I do not 
know, Carl, how we are going to overcome that. 


EXCESSIVE MARKETING COSTS 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Horan, I am bringing this out just as an 
example. Both Mr. Whitten and you will recall that we have had 
evidence before this subcommittee relative to oranges and lettuce 


and other vegetables from Mr. Hunter’s district for example. The 
people out in California will raise all of that produce and ship it to 
New York City and when that produce is at the point of entering 
New York City, all of the costs piled up on it up to that point, includ- 
ing production plus transportation, is only 50 percent of what finally 
the consumer pays for it right across the river in New York City, 
a few short miles away. 

Now, I think this is a serious situation. Something has happened 
to pile on that 50 percent from the west side of the Hudson tube, so to 
speak, and to the consumer on the table in New York City. Just 
what is it? 

Mr. We ts. We have some studies showing exactly that. 

Mr. Horan. What worries me more is that the money we are ap- 
propriating in this bill seems to increase that 50 cents rather than to 


increase the producer’s return. 


IMPROVEMENT NEEDED IN MARKETING FACILITIES 


Mr. Wuarrren. I think the chairman is clearly right. We ought to 
have more information and try to take curative action. But it looks 
as if many of these cities add lots to the cost due to the antiquated 
market facilities they have. They cannot get the local city govern- 
ments to change it and put in modern equipment due to agreements 
they have with the handlers and others. The end result is handling 
costs are much higher than they need to be if it were not for a local 
situation. 
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CONDITIONS REQUISITE FOR FREE MARKET OPERATION 


Mr. Wetts. May I say this, Mr. Chairman, that for a free market 
to operate, there are two conditions that must be satisfied. The 
various people who are buying and selling should be about equally 
well informed. Now, frankly, it is a function of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economies to see that the people are about equally well 
nformed. But they also must have equal bargaining power. Infor- 
mation without bargaining power does not necessarily do the job. 
| would have to say to you in all honesty that the BAE is not a policy- 
making agency. It is our function to supply information and analyses. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I hope you will try to get for us the information as 
to what happens to Mr. Hunter’s and Mr. Horan’s produce when it 
goes into the eastern markets, why it should practically double. 

Mr. Weuts. We hada specifiestudy sometime ago relating to spinach 
crown in the Norfolk area. The cost up to the time it reached New 
York City, and then after that we showed exactly what—-— 

Mr. AnprrseENn. I believe you have testified to that in this sub- 
committee. 

Mr. We ts. I will get the egg bulletins. 

Mr. AnprErsEeN. Thank you. I believe it is a very worthwhile field. 
| believe that you people could earn $100 for every $1 you expend, 
both for agriculture and for the consumer, if you would go thoroughly 

nto this general question. 

Mr. Hunter, do you have any comments? 


RAISIN MARKETING STUDIES 


Mr. Hunrer. I am particularly interested right now im raisins. 
| was wondering if Mr. Wells has ever made a study of raisins similar 
to the study which Mr. Andersen wishes with respect to eggs. I 
lave in mind a study following raisins from the farm to the packing- 
house, through the jobber and other distributors into the grocery 
store, to the housewives. 

Mr. Wetts. I do not remember one specifically although we have 
some general information. May I say this, that under our appro- 
priation we make general statistical calculations, and do some regional 
marketing work in cooperation with the colleges. In all fairness, 
what we are talking about are detailed studies which are carried out 
through funds under the Research and Marketing Act, title I], on 
which we do some of the work. We can give you some estimates as 
to what happens to raisins because that happens to be an industry 
where you have an organization in California who can tell us what 
happens until the product leaves the packinghouse at any rate. And 
we also know our retail price information ‘applies to the California 
product. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Personally, I am sick and tired through the years, 
being a man with a farm background as I am, having the farmer 
eternally accused of being responsible for the high cost of living. I 
would like someway in this great Government of ours to find out the 
facts. 

Mr. We ts. I agree with you. That is why some of the charts I[ 
have shown you this morning compare food costs, consumer incomes, 
and factory wages, what they could buy, as well as our statistics 
on farm income. 
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BUTTER PRICE SPREAD 


Mr. AnpersEN. There is only one item that I know of, and Mr 
Marshall will bear me out in this—it seems to me that Land O’ Lakes 
butter gets to the eastern seaboard with the minimum amount of 
additional cost to the consumer piled upon that butter in transit. 

Mr. Marsuauu. The prices are comparatively close. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. There is very little price spread, as I recall, on a 
pound of that butter in Minnesota, compared to the price right her 
in Washington, D.C. Now, if that is the case, why should there be 
more of a comparative spread on any other perishable farm commodity, 
regardless of where it might come from. 

Mr. We tts. Well, in all fairness I think you would have to say that 
Land O’ Lakes is a quality product which is merchandised by a very 
aggressive and strong bargaining organization, the Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries, sir. 


COOPERATIVES PROMOTE MARKETING ECONOMY 


Mr. Horan. Might I recite the experience with the Washington 
Co-Egg which started in 1915 or earlier, around there sometime. 
That is an outstanding example of quality products, the same as 
Land O’ Lakes butter. For a time we exported as high as 2,300 
carloads of eggs to New York City and sold them there in competition 
with eggs produced within 50 miles of New York City for a long time 
Then our population increased so that today we import eggs into the 
Pacific Northwest. That is a strange thing, but that is another case 
of the application of efficiency to a cooperative movement. The same 
as Land O’ Lakes butter. That is a factor that is an intangible that 
is awfully hard to evaluate economically. 

Mr. We tts. There are plenty of examples where smart merchan- 
dising in agriculture can do the same thing, either cooperatives or 
private businesses, like the example that we have just referred | 
But what I am saying is this; it is a case where the farmers and the 
trade have got to fmd ways of working together. 

Mr. Anprersen. I do think you will agree with me that right here 
is a field where you can do a lot of good for everybody concerned. 

Mr. We tts. I also very strongly feel it is going to take more than 
research. You are going to have some service activities which tend 
to bring the trade and farm groups together. 


TREND IN FARM PROPERTY VALUES 


Mr. AnpersEN. Mr. Wells, generally, each year, we have a little 
discussion in the record as to the present status of farmland values 
Have you anything to say on that? 

Mr. We us. Farm land values have leveled off over the last 6 
months, in some areas they are down 1 or 2 percent and in some areas 
it appears they are up 1 or 2 percent. Farm land values increased 
until about last spring or summer. Our last index showed that for 
the 4-month period we covered that there was no appreciable change. 
I should not be surprised if our next index will either show no change 
or a slight decline. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Will you have a short table you can put in? 
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Mr. We ts. I would be glad to put in a chart on land values with 
a short discussion about it. 


CHANGES IN DOLLAR VALUE 
OF FARM LAND* 


Percentages, July to Nov., 1952 


Lage 
Uff Uh : ‘ 1 / 
y yu 0 7 *% INCREASE 


ERS 2 or more 

ss % DECREASE 

U.S. AVERAGE ( 2 or more 
NO CHANGE Dp % CHANGE 


*BASED ON INDEX NUMBERS OF VALUE y Co 1 or less 
PER ACRE, INCLUDING IMPROVEMENTS 
J. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 48954-XK BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Fiaure 10. 


Farm real-estate values changed little over the country during the 4 months 
ending November 1, 1952. In 37 States, values in November were within 1 
percent of those for July. Decreases of 2 to 4 percent reported for several South- 
western States were due largely to the drought that reduced crop yields and pas- 
ture conditions. 

The national index as of November 1 remained at 213 (1912-14—100), the 
same as for July 1. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Thank you, sir. Mr. Marshall, did you have some 
questions? 

INCREASE IN FARMeER’s Frxep Costs 


Mr. MarsHauvu. On the chart where you are showing the per unit 
of farm output, that chart brought to my mind the problem which I 
think is quite a problem affecting farms today and that is the cost of 
production on farms. 

Now, in connection with measuring the costs of operation on a 
farm, I have seen some charts that have come out from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics which have indicated that the efficiency of 
the farmer has increased immeasurably over the years and showing 
that there is a trend in the direction of still more efficiency. A man 
today on the farm produces more food and fiber than at any time 
previously in the history of the country. However, usually, those 
charts drop the matter there and they do not point out that in the 
manner of efficiency that certain things have been done over and 
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above what the farmer has contributed which actually it appears to 
me ought to be figured into the cost of production. For example 
what would be the man-hours that have gone into the production of 
a tractor that he uses on his farm today in order that he determine 
what would be a cost per unit. I am wondering if you have any 
figures that would show the dollar value for services which are now a 
fixed cost to that farmer that are over and above that farm labor 
problem that seems to me ought to be charged back in this unit 
problem—even though that has not been done on the farm, it has 
been the contributing factor of increasing his efficiency. 

Mr. Wevis. We have some rough approximations. What I was 
trying to show on the ninth chart was that although the total per-unit 
input of labor and land may have gone down substantially, that 
what the farmer had to get from off the farm had gone up. We 
estimate roughly that farm expenses or cash production outlays today 
total about four times what they were in 1935-39 or 2% times as much 
per unit of farm production. We estimate again very roughly that it 
costs the average farmer three times as much if he is going to buy a 
farm and start farming, at least three times as much as it did in 
1935-39; that is an average for the United States. 


CASH COSTS FOR FARMING INCREASE 


We are at work now, Mr. Johnson, on the question of the shift within 
the total farm-cost structure from the old noncash kind of costs where 
the farm raised enough feed for the work stock and the farm family 
supplied almost all the labor, over to the cash side. Overall costs 
have gone down if you put some kind of money value on the farmer’s 
land and his own labor, but an ine reasing proportion of those overall 
costs are money costs. Farmers must meet these money costs every 
year. You cannot go back to horses once you have got rid of your 
horses and shifted to tractors. And once you start using fertilizer 
and increase yields, it is pretty difficult to cut it off, modern farming 
being what it is. If you do not use insecticides, you very likely are 
not going to get any crop in many cases, so you cannot cut these 
expenses off. Dr. Johnson and his people in production economics 
are trying to get the details, the scientific explanation. 


EXAMPLES OF INCREASED PRODUCTION EXPENSES 


Mr. Jonnson. If you want specific figures on typical farms, I have 
them here. You may not want to take the time for them. I have 
here some that might indicate these changes to you. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Would you like to hear them, Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marsuatu. If you please, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. As you know, we maintain current figures on some 
20 types and sizes of farms over the country. These are index figures 
using 1937-41, that is, those prewar years as 100, and then in terms of 
1951 prices, these are costs per unit of al! production on these farms 
In the Corn Belt, on cash-grain farms, in 1951, the costs were 216 
percent of prewar. That is more than twice the prewar level. On 
the hog-dairy farm, just a little lower than that, 210. Then we have 
a western Wisconsin dairy farm, 228. A Piedmont cotton farm, 249 
When you get out into sheep and cattle ranches, costs on inter- 
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mountain sheep ranches were 364 percent of 1937-41 in 1951; cattle 
ranches, 294. You get into that kind of figures in terms of costs at 
current prices. 

Mr. Horan. Do you have a figure there for a fruit and vegetable 
farm? 

Mr. Jonnson. I do not. I am sorry, Mr. Horan. We just have 
not had the resources to develop figures for fruit and vegetable farms. 
| wish we had. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Those are, Mr. Johnson, very interesting figures 
which you have just quoted. Do you have anything additional along 
that line? 

CAPITAL INVESTMENT INCREASES 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Marshall asked about investment. I could 
give some illustrative figures there, if you are interested, on cash-grain 
Corn Belt farms where the total investment before the war was 
$28,600, it was $80,980 in 1951. That is the way the current invest- 
ment runs. Hog-dairy farms are smaller farms——— 

Mr. MarsHa. Let us stop just one minute right there. That is 
one of the things that has been concerning me because people who 
are not on farms, who live in the cities, look at that and comment how 
rich the farmer is. And they say he has become a baron in this 
country, a wealthy man, and is not interested in the welfare of any- 
body else. Down on that wheat farm, can you tell how much money 
he has to invest in his machinery for replacement purposes, how long 
a period of time will that machinery, that big investment last? 

Mr. Jounson. We have some figures on that. I do not have it 


with me, but of course, the current investment in farm machinery is 
five times what it was prewar. That is an average for the entire 
country. 

(The specific figures are as follows:) 


At the beginning of 1952, the investment in farm machinery on all farms 
was estimated at $15,308 million, compared with $3,118 million at the beginning 
940, an increase of 391 percent. Machinery investment represented 9 percent 

f all assets in 1952 compared with 6 percent in 1940. 

Mr. Marsnautu. The point, though, that I am trying to get at 
here is, yes, he has got that investment and his machinery has cost 
that much, but how many years is it going to be before he has to 
replace all of that equipment again? It is something that he is not 
done with, a continuing cost to him. 

Mr. Jounson. The January 1, 1952 farm-inventory value of all 
kinds of machinery and equipment was about $15.3 billion. If pur- 
chased new at 1951 prices it would cost more than $30 billion. 

Since 1940, retail prices of farm machinery and motor vehicles 
have about doubled. Allowing for this price change, farmers now 
have about two and a half times as much machinery as they had in 
1940. This increase represents marked advances in the mechanization 

American farms. Horse and mule numbers declined from January 

1940 to January 1, 1952, by 8.2 million head and tractors inc ‘reased 
by 2.6 million. 

Work animals are continuing to disappear from farms at the rate of 
about 10 percent a year and new tractors will be needed to replace 
animal power as well as worn-out tractors. Colt production in recent 
years has been so low that it seems likely that horse numbers on farms 
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15 years hence will be no more than a third of the number in 1952. 
It seems probable that farmers may buy during the next 15 years an 
average of 100,000 tractors annually because of declining numbers of 
work animals. Thus, farmers would have to buy 345,000 tractors 
each year to maintain tractor and animal power on farms in 1951. 

Some machines such as the field-forage harvester, automatic pickup 
baler, and power sprayer, are just coming into extensive use. Num- 
bers of these and many other power machines and equipment will 
continue to increase. 

Yearly depreciation of all machinery and motor vehicles on farms on 
January 1, 1952 was about $2.7 billion. An annual expenditure of 
this amount in terms of 1951 prices would about maintain the $15.3 
billion value of machinery on farms on January 1, 1952. Additional 
expenditures will be required for additional tractors and tractor ma- 
chines to replace work animals and horse-drawn machines. 

I have here a table showing numbers of tractors and some of the 
more important machines on farms in 1942 and 1951, their age, and 
the estimated annual purchases needed to maintain the numbers. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We will insert that table in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Numbers, age distribution, and annual purchases of specified machines needed to 
maintain numbers on farms in 1951 


Number on 
| farms January 1 


Esti- 
mated 
og ee EET TAME ERE et 


| 

| 

| Age distribution Jan. 1, 1951 

age required 
| 
| 


Kind of equipment | 


age, annually 
1951 6 to 10 |} 11 to15 to main- 
years | years : tain 1951 
numbers! 


Less | 
than 6 | 
years 


1942 | 1951 
| 


Thou- | Thou- | Per- Per- . Thou- 
sands | sands cent cent sands 
Tractors ‘ < 1, 885 3, 940 | .0} 51 23 245 
Tractor moldboard plows___. -- 1, 469 2, 493 7. 46 25 ‘ 145 
Tractor listers. -._-.. ; 292 513 | f 47 ; 30 
Grain combines 264 810 | 51 5 { 55 
Grain binders _— , 385 875 7 
Corn picker ____-.-- as 4 130 522 
Pick-up balers__.....-..-- . 25 | 240 | 
Hammer mills nn usenion Be 689 
Power sprayers Le sama ; ae 407 | 
Field forage harvester nge<< senate 102 | 
Power elevators ‘ ‘ 479 
Bieter GROG... hidden a sdievnccanny 1,08 2, 310 




















1 Calculated by dividing January 1951 numbers of each machine by its estimated life, 


Mr. Wuirren. Many times factual information is given in such a 
way as to point out one side of it, which is unfortunate in many re- 
spects. 

Mr. MarsHatu. I do not know how much longer, Mr. Chairman, we 
should pursue this subject. I think that we want to be careful that 
we do not allow our record to become too voluminous as far as some 
of these things are concerned. 

Mr. AnpERsEN. Mr. Marshall, I think here you have asked a 
basic question and that is why we are holding hearings. I think the 
question is entirely along the lines we should proceed with. We have 
Mr. Wells and his organization here today. Take all the time you 
wish relative to any of these questions which mean so much to agri- 
culture. 
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FARM MACHINERY: INVESTMENT, MAINTENANCE COST, DEPRECIATION 
RATE 


Mr. MarsHatu. Mr. Chairman, there are several things that I 
think are a bit interesting in this regard. I would like to know if 
the record could be supplied as to how much money, actual money 
the farmers in this country have spent for motor vehicles, tractors 
machinery, and the equipment since World War II. 

That is just since the World War years, and I would like to know, if 
possible, what the total cost of operation for machinery during that 
same period has been and as previously mentioned, I would like some 
idea as to how long it would be before that equipment would have to 
be replaced in value to properly operate that farm. And in the cost 
of operation of that farm, I would like to know annually about what 
the cost of operation and maintenance of the equipment to get the 
farm production on farms in the United States is required. I am 
interested in the annual farm expenditures for some of the things 
which have become necessary in maintaining production on our farms, 
such as lime and fertilizers from the period 1930, in 5-year periods, up 
until the present time. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN FARM INCOME AND FERTILIZER SALES 


I am wondering also if you have any figures that are directly related 
between the income, farm income, and how money is expended on that 
farm for such matters as lime and fertilizer. I am under the impres- 
sion that a farmer, if his income is such that he is pinched, that that 
would be one of the first things that he would be inclined to drop which 
would mean that the value of efficiency of his unit of production would 
suffer. And I am wondering if you have any statistics that would 
show the relationship between his income and the use of that money 
from his income in producing or providing such things as lime and 
fertilizer that are so necessary to maintaining produc tion, and a 
quality product. 

Mr. We tts. I am not sure whether we have anything that will 
bear directly on this last one, Mr. Congressman. Do you know, Mr. 
Johnson? 

Mr. Jounson. I looked into that sometime ago. The picture is 
something like this. Before World War II, there was a very close 
relation between the farmer’s income of the previous year, and pur- 
chases of fertilizer and lime. Since World War II, the relationship 
has not been nearly as close. Now, we can, of course, speculate as 
to some of the reasons for that. Fertilizer is used in areas where it 
was not used before. Where it has come in very rapidly as it has in 
the Midwest, apparently the use of fertilizers continued to increase. 
In the Southeast and the Northeast, the older fertilizer-using areas, 
there used to be a much more direct relationship. Actually, fertilizer 
consumption has gone up roughly 10 percent a year since 1939. There 
was a little drop with the drop in income following 1947, that is, a 
drop in the rate of increase. But total consumption did increase each 
year. 

Mr. Wetts. What you are saying is that we can show the percent 
of farm income spent from one year to the next for lime and fertilizer, 
but I do not know of anything we have that would directly relate 





such expenditures to particular farm conditions on particular farms. 
Mr. Jounson. The fertilizer bill at the present time is approxi- 
mately $1 billion a year. I can furnish additional information at 
this point in the record relative to your questions. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Far mers’ ¢ rpe nditures for pure hases of motor ve hire les and mac hine ry, United State 8 
1946 to date 


[In millions] 


Other | Other 

machin- Total agnter machin- Total 

ery and expend- ‘el le. ery and | expend 

equip- itures Vemcres | equip- itures 
ment 


Motor 
vehicle 


1946 $53 45 $1, 403 |) 1950 $1, 482 $1, 841 
1947. 5 » 20 2, 212 1951 ! 1, 73 1, 878 
1048 1, 33 5 2,910 1952 '... 47: 1, 905 
1949 See: | ! , 65! 8, 055 


! Preliminary. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from the Farm Income Situation. 


Depreciation and cost of operation of motor vehicles and other machinery and 
equipment, United States, 1946 to date 


{In millions] 


Depre- Cost of Total Depre- Cost of 


: Tot 
atior operation ciation operation I au 


1946 $1, 22 $2, 55% $3, 778 1950 $2, 703 $3, 711 
1947 1, 4:34 3, 05 , 490 1951 ! 2, 946 4,170 | 
1948 j 3. 375 5, 243 1952 ! 3, 168 4,425 
1949 306 3,5 5, 816 


1 Preliminary. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from the Farm Income Situation 


zer and lime Continental United States 


Fertilizer nutrients Liming mater 


ground limestone 
*eQOs »O 
N-P30s-Ka equivalent 


Index Index 
1,000 tons 1935-39 = 1,000 tons 1935~93 = 
100 100 


1935-38 . 6, 839 
1930 , 45 i 3, SSS 
193 153 83 3, 505 
1940 67 ‘ 14, 406 
1945 { 95 23, 030 
1946 2, 908 : 28, 932 
1047 3, 2% { 29, 600 
1948 3, 5 25 686 
1949 ) 27, 902 
1950 : ‘ 20, 842 
1951 » OW oe 27, 583 
1952 , | 3A 1 28, 000 
1953 i ‘ 3 Leone ; 3 27, 000 


1 Preliminary estimate. ' 

? Estimated quantities available for use for 1952-53 are about 11 percent above those available the previous 
yes 

3 Estimated. 
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Farmers’ expenditures for fertilizer and lime, United States, 1930 to date 


{In millions] 


Year | Total Year | Total 

130 $283 1942 $372 
199 1943 | 458 
2 124 || 1944 524 
; 127 || 1945 562 
{ 155 || 1946 675 
178 1947 746 
189 || 1948 | Sil 
241 || 1949 882 
{8 218 1950 927 
) 261 1951 1, 022 
251 1952 ! 1, 103 

308 


Preliminary. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from the Farm Income Situation, 
COMPARISON OF EFFICIENCY INCREASE BETWEEN FARM AND FACTORY 


Mr. MarsHauu. The farmers have greatly increased their efficiency 
of production as shown by your chart, and I am wondering if you 
have anything that would show the corresponding efficiency increase 
of the people “that produce the items they buy, such as tractors and 
equipment. How does the farmer’s increase in efficiency compare 
with the industrial increase? 

Mr. Wetus. We can get for you the estimated increases in effi- 
ciency per man-hour of industrial labor which comes from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. This is not per worker necessarily, nor per dollar 
of wages, but per man-hour. I am under the impression that, with 
the exception of 2 or 3 years during the demobilization period recently, 
industrial efficiency has been increasing at a rate of around 2 percent 
a year. That is industrial output per man-hour, actually worked. 
Roughly, over the last 50 years, Mr. Marshall, it has been my impres- 
sion that the increases in agricultural and industrial efficiency have 
about offset one another in terms of hours worked or per man em- 
ployed. 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct. But since World War II, I think 
the production per man-hour has increased faster in agriculture. 

Mr. Weuts. For 3 or 4 years the industrial productivity actually 
went down. It then turned up around 1947 or 1948. But from 1945 
rr 1946 into 1947 and 1948, we demobilized and during that process 
there was a letdown in industrial productivity. 


EFFICIENCY RELATED TO RESEARCH 


Mr. MarswHawu. As progress has been developed through research 
and through improved marketing, that brings an increase of income 
to the farmer. Do you have any figures that would show how that 
is related to how rapidly farmers put these practices into operation? 

Mr. Weuts. All I have there, Mr. Congressman, is a general obser- 
vation. The really spectacular changes in yields per crop acre and 
yields per animal units came in the decade 1940 to 1950 when farm 
income was more nearly adequate than it had been for a very con- 
siderable number of years prior to that. 
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Now, I am not saying there were not some increases before that time. 
There were. But American farmers accomplished almost a miracle 
in the early years of World War II, even when some supplies were 
short, as Mr. Whitten pointed out earlier. However, it was also a 
time when farm incomes ‘were more nearly adequate, more nearly 
allowed farmers to do the things that the smart businessman who is 
able to sell his product does. 

I would like to insert here some additional information already pre- 
pared on the subject. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Rate or ADOPTION OF IMPROVED Farm PRACTICES 


The rate at which new and improved farm practices are adopted by farmers 
varies widely with the particular practice. The major factors appear to be 
(1) the simplicity or complexity of the practice, (2) the capital expenditures 
required, (3) the length of time necessary for the new practice to reflect itself in 
increased income, and (4) whether the practice, machine, or technique is adaptable 
and economical for small farms as well as large. 

An example of a simple, inexpensive practice where the returns are almost 
immediate is hybrid seed corn. But even here, the rate of adoption did not 
reach 90 percent in the main corn-producing area until about 12 years after its 
general introduction. 

In the case of machinery, particularly the larger, more expensive kinds such 
as tractors, combines, cornpickers, and hay balers, the rate of adoption is much 
slower. The first models are usually large and expensive and are adaptable 
primarily on the larger farms. As the machines are improved and smaller models 
are successfully developed, their use becomes more widespread. Grain combines 
were widely used on larger grain farms of the Pacific Coast States before 1920, 
but even by 1938 only 49 percent of the wheat acreage and 10 percent of the oat 
acreage was harvested with combines. Since then, with development of smaller 
combines and improved farm incomes, the rate of adoption has increased rapidly 
until in 1950 about two-thirds of the oat acreage and 94 percent of the wheat 
acreage was harvested with combines. 

Hay balers and cornpickers likewise were used by a considerable number of 
farmers in the 1920’s. But only 12 percent of the corn acreage was harvested 
by cornpickers in 1938 and only 14 percent of the hay crop was baled in 1939. 
Again, the rate of adoption increased sharply during the last 15 years. 

In the case of milking machines an even longer period of time was required 
before they were generally adopted by dairy farmers. Milking machines have 
been in use for more than half a century. But it was in World War II and in 
the years following, that their use became widespread. Shortages of farm labor 
and favorable farm incomes had much to do with this recent rapid rate of adop- 
tion. In 1945 only 24 percent of the farms with five or more cows milked reported 
having milking machines, but this rate has about doubled in the last 7 years. 


Percentage of wheat acreage harvested by combines, United States and selected regions 
1938, 1945, and 1950 


Region ‘ 1945 1950 





Percent Percent 
Northeast....... 
Corn Belt ; 
Lake States_._..-. 
Great Plains 
Appalachian -. ; 
Oklahoma-Texas-._. 
Mountain - - - - 
Pacific 


HSSSSELS 


United States.......... 


3 
a 





~ 


o 


Percentage of oats acreage harvested by combines, United States and selected regions, 
1938, 1945, and 1950 


Region " 1950 


Percent Percent 
Northeast | 31 61 
Corn Belt__.. : 51 79 
Lake States___. 23 54 
Great Plains__. 3 33 62 
Southeast : 38 63 
Oklahoma-Texas 46 72 
Mountain 4 42 58 





Se ee en —_ 38 67 


Percentage of hdy production baled, selected areas and United States, 1939, 1944, and 
1948 


1939 144 | (1948 


Present Percent Percent 

Northeast. -_.-- hcabuiehieib nad Rankin aieb adie | 6 17 47 
GR sdntedidthiviiadkmacueed iaeekens i 10 37 60 

3 edt és eae . ve 3 13 | 32 
Great Plains.........- éu a oles 8 15 | 31 
A DU schiks o<amesnes esi « isnbeons wir 25 32 | 50 
Mountain Guia cide panide es 8 19 31 
Pacific Mbehdnbeaemersaene peaieialaiiecs 36 | 46 62 


United States 14 | 27 47 


Percentage of corn acreage (for grain) harvested with field type mechanized corn- 
pickers, selected areas and United States, 1938, 1943, 1946, and 1951 


1938 | 1943 





Percent | Percent | Percent 
Northeast : ssa 2} g 26 | : 
Corn Belt 28 64 | 

Lake States ¢ 61 

Great Plains biabGindons beliaad eS 7 49 | 
Appalachian. ---..---- nde ei pakebeuene i 1 6 

Southeast 


Percent 


United States.....-. pidntinty ign aiibaenains 


1 Less than one-half of 1 percent. 


Number of farms with milking machines, 1910-52, and number of farms by number of 
cows milked, 1952 


Farms with specified number of cows milked, 1945 





Farms with 
milking Percentage 
machines | z . . Nika Number of reporting 
Number of cows milked forms ailited 
machines 
| 


Thousands | Thousands Percent 
1910__. -| DS eS ORE, cece cdnncescusscatmionwicwicnteeunvll 415 

1920 Pe A slosh erica cine eaindetdantiaietedl 378 
1930. | Se I IIE a cial aiumihcecsneitcthagiesiinianbidaeine ipdainwideial 364 
1940 5 | 15 to 19 cows 163 
1945 | 36 20 to 29 cows. _... 114 
1950 536 | 30 cows and over 56 
Total, 5 cows and over._. 1, 490 





30505—53—pt. 1——_12 
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Percentage of corn acreage planted with hybrid seed, North Central States and United 
States, 19383 52 


North 


: |} United 
Central “ : 
States ! States 


Percent Percent | Percent 

0 1943 78 42 
0 1944 83 59. : 

1945 ss 64 

1046 on 68 

1947 92 72 
1948 93 76.0 
5 144 a4 78. 3 

1940 5 30. 5 1950 04 

1941 ) 39. < 1951 95 
1942 } if 1952 06. 


78.0 
81.8 
84.4 


mH wnw ome oe 


1 Ohio, Indiana, Llinois ichigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas 


Total production expenses of farm operators current and 1935-89 dollara and their 
indexes 19345-—39= 100, T nited State s, 1930 52 


Index of total pro 
duetion expenses, 
1035-39= 100 


Total production 
expenses 


Current 1935-39 Current 1935-39 
dollars dollars dollars dollars 


Percent Percent 
1930 $6, 990, 000 | $5, 762, 000 | 122 100 
1931 ; 549, 000 5, 425, 000 97 4 
1932 * , 000 5, 168, 000 | 78 90 
1933 , 358, 000 5, 185, 000 | 76 90 
1934 , 699, 000 5, 098, 82 | 89 
1935 : 5, 000 5,4 | 89 Ql 
1936 5, 563, 000 5, / Ys Qs 
1937 4 , 000 5, 802, 000 | 106 101 
1938 5, 805, 000 5, 809, 000 | 101 101 
1939 }, 165, 000 , 221, 000 107 108 
1940 , 622, 000 , 581, 000 115 115 
1941 , 655, 000 5, 914, 000 | 133 | 120 
1942 9, 743, 000 532, 000 170 131 
104 830, 000 7, 812, 000 197 136 
1944 , 148, 000 , 942, 000 | 211 | 
1945 . , 000 , 315, 000 227 
1946 , 774, 000 , 689, 000 257 | 
1947 : , 000 . 962, 000 300 
1948 > , 000 9, 000 | 329 | 
1949 ‘ , 000 9, 168, 000 316 | 
1950 . 19, , 000 , 726, 000 344 
1951 a 4 000 , 114, 000 39] 
19521 22, 955, 000 , 183, 000 400 


1 Preliminary. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Farm operators’ inputs of industrial goods ' in current and 1985-39 dollars and 
their index numbers, 1935-39=100, United States, 1930-52 


In 


Index of inputs of 
industrial goods, 
1935-39= 100 


Inputs of industrial 
goods 


Current 1935-39 Current 1935-39 
dollars dollars dollars dollars 


Percent | Percent 

(2, 432)) (2, 482 

, 966, 000 | $2, 697, 000 | 22 | 111 
. 542, 000 2, 513, 000 105 103 
. 134, 000 2, 000 88 94 
986, 000 , 000 82 90 
073, 000 5, 600 RS R7 
45, 000 | , 000 SY vl 
, 000 , 000 94 96 

4, 000 . 000 105 103 

56, 000 , 000 105 102 
. 000 , 000 108 107 

5, 000 , 000 lil lil 

, 000 , 000 125 120 

, 000 49, 900 148 130 

», 000 , 000 166 139 

, 000 78, 000 183 147 

86, 000 , 000 192 153 
, 000 37, 000 219 170 

a8, O00 , 000 262 178 
. 000 . 000 301 185 

, 000 , 000 328 193 

3, OO , 000 358 209 

, 000 . 000 399 217 

, 000 , 472, 000 25 225 


Oe POON NDN NNN NNN 


oS bm WOO Wt th 


1 Includes fertilizer and lime, operation of motor vehicles, depreciation of buildings, motor vehicles, and 
ther machinery and equipment, and miscellaneous production expenses 
2 Preliminary. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


INVESTMENT PER FACTORY WORKER 


The average investment per worker! in all manufacturing industries at the 
beginning of 1951, was $8,788 compared with $15,400 per worker in agriculture. 
If cash and United States Government security holdings are excluded, the invest- 
ment per worker in manufacturing was $7,076 and in agriculture, $13,435. 


Total assets of all manufacturing corporations 1950 (end of 


year) _. $126, 278, 000, 000 
Number of workers (all employees) - - - 14, 369, 747 
11, 


Number of production workers 766, 056 
\verage investment per employee $8, 788 
\verage investment per production worker $10, 732 
Total assets of agriculture (Jan. 1, 1951) $154, 341, 000, 000 
Number of agricultural workers (all) 10, 022, 000 
-Average investment per agricultural worker (Jan. 1, 1951) $15, 400 
Investment per worker (all emplovees) excluding cash and 
Government security holdings: 

Manufacturing - - : $7, 076 

Agriculture $13, 435 


! Based on balanee sheet total of assets. 
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RELIABILITY OF CROP AND LIVESTOCK ESTIMATES 


Mr. MarsHatu. Not directly related to this chart, but I have 
another question that comes to mind. A little over a year ago, 
about a year ago, there was quite a furor over the crop reporting 
system’s estimates on crop reports, over some of the crops, and 
recently there was quite a furor about the estimate that the BAE 
came out with the number of cattle on farms. Some people said 
that there could not possibly be that increase on farms. Of course, 
the accuracy of these reports is highly important because if they are 
not accurate they can lead to a lot of repercussion in a lot of lines. 
I am wondering if the BAE is doing anything to improve that system 
and if you are making any request in your budget for anything to 
cover a matter of improving your service in that regard. 


IMPROVED REPORTING SERVICE 


Mr. Wetts. Well, Mr. Congressman, with respect to the cotton 
argument, our crop estimating service was the subject of an investi- 
ation by a subcommittee of the House Committee on Agriculture 
ee year. It was an investigation which went, I think, rather 
thoroughly into our methods and made a number of suggestions as 
to the improvement. We tried especially in connection with cotton 
this last year to put some of those into action. 

However, the basic type of recommendations which are made, if 
really carried out, will, in my opinion, require additional funds as 
well as considerable time. You just do not change methods over- 
night because you have difficulty in appraising the adequacy of the 
new methods. I have been discussing the situation with people in 
the Department of Agriculture and in the Bureau of the Budget, 
indicating that we think some additional funds could very profitably 
be spent in strengthening our crop and livestock estimates work. 
The crop and livestock estimates are estimates, not censuses. They 
would cost too much otherwise. We carry a very heavy service load 
and if we are going to improve our estimates, there are only two 
alternatives: One is to cut down the number of items estimated and 
the number of services we render to strengthen the others. The 
other one is to use some additional funds. 

Now, having said that, let me say what I have said to you before 
and what I said to the Secretary of Agriculture’s budget committee, 
that whatever funds the Secretary, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the Congress, through the appropriation process gives to the Bureau 
for this purpose, we will spend as best we know how. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Will you permit me to inject there Mr. Marshall? 
Do you feel, Mr. Wells, that as a result of our discussion of last year 
and the investigation by the legislative committee, that you have 
improved the chances of doing a better job on such reporting? 

Mr. We tts. I think, Mr. Andersen, that we are in the process of 
making some improvements; but they are not major improvements, 
I am afraid. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You have not as yet had the opportunity to put 
them all into effect: is that it? 

Mr. Wetts. Some of the things which they recommend doing 
most of the things which they recommend doing—are going to require 
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more men and more money than is currently available if they are 
effectively carried out unless we substantially lessen the services 
we are now giving, and I have been quite hesitant about doing that. 
Mr. ANDERSEN. I recall that last year Mr. Whitten went very 
thoroughly into the bad cotton situation, which of course we hope 
will never reoccur. 
Mr. Wetts. I hope so. 


METHOD OF PREPARATION OF REPORTS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. If I recall that was a combination of circumstances. 

Mr. Weuts. A great many people don’t realize that what we start 
with is what the farmers themselves tell us about their own crops, 
their own particular conditions. We summarize the estimates of 
farmers, ginners, local businessmen. I was very glad, as a matter of 
fact, of the investigation last year, and I think that we came out very 
well, although they made some very specific and I think very good 
recommendations as to possible means of improvement. 

Mr. ANnpeRSEN. Mr. Hunter, do you have any general questions 
before we leave the subject? 


FARM INCOME DEFINED 


Mr. Hunrer. One of your charts, Mr. Wells, showed total farm net 
income over a period of years, I believe, from 1910 to 1952. Do you 
have figures to show the income per farm family or per farm unit or 
per farmer? 

Mr. Wetts. We have a series of figures showing per capita income 
per farm person. 


COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL STATUS OF FARMERS TO URBAN WORKERS 


Mr. Hunter. When you speak of per farm person, do you speak of 
the farm operator, or every person on the farm? 

Mr. We tts. Per person on farms. We can divide it down per farm 
operator although sometimes the estimates as to the number of farm 
operators is not as good as I would like them to be. But we can 
always add back to farm operators net incomes, what is paid to farm 
labor and divide it by the number of persons on farms to get——— 

Mr. Hunter. If available. I would like to have the record rhow the 
income position of the average farms, or average farm family over a 
period of years. 

Mr. We tts. I have one thing which compares income per person 
in agriculture, with aJ] other people in the United States. For that 
purpose we have the farm labor figure and the farm labor living on 
farms which we refer back to this. 

Mr. Hunter. What a farm laborer earns and what farm operators 
make are two different things. 

Mr. Wetts. They are part of the farm population. We can give 
you that or we can compare this per farm operator if you would like to 
have this. The question is what do you compare that with on the 
nonfarm side. 

Mr. Hunter. Then are there any statistics available on the increase 
and decrease in savings by farmers and increase and decrease in capital 
equipment and mortgage debt? 
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Mr. Wetus. We have what we eall a balance sheet of agriculture 
that estimates those various values. In other words, what is the 
value of the farm plant at current prices? What do farmers have in 
the way of cash in banks and savings bonds? What was the farm 
mortgage debt? The short-term debt? I would be very glad to 
supply you with that. 

Mr. Hunter. What I am trying to get at is the relative economic 
position of the farmer over a period of years. I think that this data 
would serve to clarify that. 

Mr. Wetts. I would be very glad to supply that. We have a 
chart showing the farmer’s financial position both in terms of current 
dollars and more important than that, deflated dollars. I mean 
dollars of constant purchasing power, 1940 to date. 


INCREASE IN FARM SAVINGS 


Mr. Jonnson. I have the figures for 1940 and 1952 with some 
preliminary estimates for 1953. That is, you are speaking about the 
savings which are readily available, financial assets such as savings 
bonds, bank deposits, and so on. In 1940 they were $4,975,000,000. 
They were about $24 billion on January 1, 1953, but of course we 
need to relate the change to the increased price level, and also to 
what those savings will buy today as compared with what they would 
have bought at that time. 

Mr. Hunter. I am trying to find out what the position of the 
average farmer, not the total figures for all farmers because that 
would have to be weighted or adjusted in accordance with increases 
or decreases in farm population. 


FARM INDEBTEDNESS ANALYZED 


Mr. Jounson. Of course, the situation of the average farmer is a 
little difficult to get at because the young farmer starting in farming 
may be very heavily indebted and the man who has been farming for 
awhile so that he has established himself finds himself in a different 
position. 

Mr. We us. Let me say this about the average position of most 
farmers. Farm mortgage debt is at a relatively low level, about what 
it was in 1940. The short-term debt, the nonmortgage debt, is today 
about three times what it was in 1940 and I think is associated 
very closely with the rise in cash farm operating expenses whith are, 
I say, better than three times 1940, four times 1935-39. In addition 
to that, there is a third type of credit, CCC loans which I look upon 
as conditional sales and do not add into the short-term debt. Many 
statisticians do add them, the Commodity Credit Corporation loans, 
in short-term debt. Altogether, the total debt load of American 
farmers is relatively light. In other words, they had so much difficulty 
in the 1920’s and early 1930’s that most farmers have been very 
hesitant about going into debt. Some people who have bought farms 
in the last several years, young farmers who are trying to get started 
there are a number of those that are loaded fairly heavily. So you 
will find individual exceptions. 
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In terms of income, Mr. Hunter, I will simply say this, that the 
average per capita income of farm people is about half the average 
per capita income of nonfarm people—we can give it to you in many 
ways but that is about what it comes to. When we look at farm 
operators’ incomes, in my opinion, we must realize that they are 
also businessmen and their returns must cover not only their labor 
but also their management skills and interest on their investment. 
Successfully managing commercial farms calls for just as much 
ingenuity as managing a corporation. We will be glad to prepare 
a statement covering these points more specifically if you care for it. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


THE FARM BALANCE SHEET 


OWNERS’ EQUITIES 
ASSETS AND DEBTS 


SS Financial EJ Owners’ equities 
[39 Other physical ZZ Other debt é 
150} Mi Real estate debt é:: 


x J re < tS y bd . 
. € seats! , 

CP Pe K LAP php eAtTAAESS 

CP FOr 


f Oo ' 
1940 1945 1950 1940 1945 1950 


DATA ARE AS OF JANUARY 1 EACH YEAR 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 47376A-KX BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


FIGURE 11. 


With the exception of a slight decline for 1950 the assets of agriculture have steadily increased in value 
since 1940. During the year ended January 1, 1952, total assets increased about 9 percent to a record total 
of $169 billion. For the entire period 1940 to 1952, assets increased 214 percent Although the physical 
quantity of farm assets increased considerably, most of the increase resulted from higher valuations of 
all farm property. The table below shows the value of physical and financial assets in current dollars 
and in terms of 1940 dollars 
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The farm balance sheet, United States, Jan. 1, 1940, 1952, and 1958 


[In billions] 


1940 1953 ! 


In current dollars 


otal assets 


Financial 

Other physi 

Real estat 
In 1940 dollars: ? 
lotal assets 


Financial 


Other physical 


Real estate 


In current dollars 


otal cla 
Owners’ equities 
Other debt 
Real estate debt 


1 Preliminary. 
2 These deflated data reflect changes in the quantity of the physical assets of agriculture and changes i: 
the quantity of goods and services that farmers could purchase with their financial assets. 


Average realized net income! per farm 


| eee _... $704] 1942 
1931__.- : ; 443 | 1943 
I ite che tos in 290 | 1944 
1933__.- ; wine nae 396 | 1945 
5OOGe. ois 553 | 1946 
1935 ; eS i 661 | 1947 
1936. a3 : . Hl 763) 1948 
1937 788 | 1949__ 
1938__- ac ee oe 669 | 1950 
1939 684! 1951: 
1940__- ‘ ‘ 705 | 1952: 
| er ; 995 

1I .wludes Government payments, 1933-52, 

? Preliminary. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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VARYING WEIGHT YIELD OF MARKETED BEEF 


Mr. Hunter. I believe your statistics reflect a larger amount of 
beef this year than last. I was wondering whether you measure that 
on the basis of the number of animals or the number of pounds. I 
have been told now by a number of cattlemen in California that they 
are slaughtering cattle at lesser weights, from 1,000 to 1,100 pounds, 
whereas” formerly it was from 1,400 to 1,600 pounds. So possibly 
we do not have as much beef as we think we have, even though we 
have more animals. 

Mr. We ts. The estimates which I think most people are referring 
to now are numbers of cattle, hogs, and so forth, on hand January 1. 
The yield or production from those numbers varies from year to year 
depending upon the market situation, upon feeding rates, and upon 
whether or not we have drought. However, there is a long-term 
trend toward producing more meat per breeding animal, but that is 
a slow and gradual effect, so the actual production does differ from 
time to time in relation to numbers on hand; that is correct. 

Mr. Hunrer. If that could be gotten out to the public, it might be 
valuable. I have a problem something like Mr. Andersen’s, where the 
impression is gained that we are going to move more beef than actually 
will prove to be the case, and that tends to depress prices. 

If it could be ascertained that actually in total pounds of beef we 
may have less than we had in 1952, although the 1952 number of 
animals may have increased, it would be well to make such informa- 
tion public so as to correct the erroneous impression. 

Mr. Wetts. We do obtain statistics through the Federal Inspection 
Service and otherwise on the actual slaughter and production of meat 
by weeks and months. And I think the major disturbing influence 
over the last several weeks has been the fact that the market receipts 
of cattle have been running about 20 percent above a year ago. I am 
under the impression that the total live weight, or actual beet produc- 
tion, has been running about 20 percent above a year ago. That is an 
immediate market situation. I think people should also understand, 
however, in the case of hogs, exactly the reverse is true. Pork 
production is down substantially, 15 to 20 percent. 


TOTAL AGRICULTURAL AND RELATED EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Hunrer. Mr. Wells stated that the on-the-farm population 
of the United States comprises only 15 percent of the total population. 
Do you know roughly the percentage of the population which is 
engaged in activities related to agriculture in one way or another? 

Mr. Wettus. Mr. Congressman, I am sure that for every farm per- 
son there is another person who is engaged in directly handling 
transporting, or selling farm products or whose livelihood otherwise 
depends on agriculture—this includes the bankers—so at least a 
third of the population of the United States has a direct and immediate 
interest in agriculture and the products thereof. Further, I think the 
question of the relationship between farm and urban.prosperity is 
actually much wider than that. 

Mr. Anprersen. Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 

We will continue at 9:30 Monday morning. 





Monpay, Marcu 2, 1953. 
ANDERSEN. Gentlemen, we will proceed. 
Economic INVESTIGATIONS 


RESEARCH TO DETERMINE MOST PROFITABLE USE OF FERTILIZER 


Mr. Wells, when you finished Friday, we had come down to in- 
creases. I note that you are asking for $100,000 additional for the 
purpose of determining the most profitable use of fertilizer. 

Mr. We tts. Yes, sir; we are. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, i in connection ‘vith that, will you tell me what 
BAE can do in adding to the general ‘knowledge in this field beyond 
the work of the State experiment stations and the Bureau of Plant 
Industry? Just where do you fit into the picture? 

Mr. Wetus. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Sherman Johnson 
explain that? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, we would plan to work with the State 
experiment stations on this problem and also with the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. There are, of course, two questions involved in every 
production problem. One of them is the question, Will it work? 
And the other one is, Will it pay? The Bureau of Plant Industry and 
agronomists in. the State experiment stations have experiments indi- 
cating the physical responses to the use of the fertilizers. Very little 
has been done so far on the question of the most profitable use or will 
it pay? Weneed to translate the results from the physical experiments 
into the amount that would be most profitable for farmers to use under 
different kinds of economic conditions; that is, with different prices 
for the product, and different prices of fertilizer. 

This proposed increase would enable us to set up cooperative work 
with the State experiment stations in different parts of the country 
to work with them on that problem. It is especially important at 
the present time because farmers are spending about a billion dollars 
a year for commercial fertilizer and lime which is also involved in the 
problem. There will be more fertilizer available in the years ahead. 
In the situation that we seem to be confronted with at the present 
time, with softening of farm prices, there is need for reconsideration 
of profitable use of fertilizer. Should farmers use more or less fer- 
tilizer in the prospective economic situation that we are facing? In 
a good many areas it looks like using more fertilizer and shifting to 
more hay and pasture, might be considered something of a balance 
wheel in adjustment. That is farmers might consider the possibility 
of shifting to improved hay and pasture, using fertilizer (and lime where 
it is needed) instead of cash crops, or feed grain crops. This shift 
might acually reduce costs very considerably. We have done a little 
work with Michigan State College in the last 2 or 3 years which in- 
dicates that dairy farmers can reduce costs as much as 35 percent and 
increase incomes much more by making that kind of a shift. We feel 
that by arranging cooperative studies in different sections of the coun- 
try, we could point out that kind of cost-reducing opportunities. But 
it would be in cooperation, Mr. Chairman, with the State experiment 
stations, both with the agricultural economics departments and the 
agronomy departments in the State experiment stations and with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry here. 
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Mr. Anprersen. On Friday, Mr. Horan suggested a question which 
I asked him to leave until this time. Will you ask that question now, 
Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. I am, of course, very well aware of the fact that we 
have been doing experimental work in the field of fertilizers since 
the beginning of time. I just do not get much out of your justification 
for the additional $100,000. To my certain knowledge, every college 
that has any agriculture department or anything where agronomy is 
being taught, has been carrying on work of this nature since the 
founding of the colleges; that is what we founded them for. It seems 
to me we should go pretty slow unless we understand what the Federal! 
Government is going to do in that field. To me, BAE exists to coor- 
dinate this work and not necessarily to do it. I would just like to 
know the technique, Mr. Wells, of how you go about trying to make 
the most of the taxpayer’s dollar. This is not a Federal tax situation 
alone. They are not the only taxes that some of our folks have to face. 
Certainly, the Federal Government has a job here of coordination 
which has never been explained to me. I have been on this committee 
8 years now and I have asked certain people in these Federal bureaus 
just how you go about making the most of the solid work that is being 
done in all of our colleges. Of course, we have the Grasslands Com- 
mittee in which I assume all of our land-grant colleges and others are 
participating. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. I assume, although you did not mention it, that that 
is about what you are asking this request for. It is a noble thing, 
but why it should cost so much money is beyond me. 

Mr. Jounson. There is also a cooperative Land Grant College 
Department Fertilizer and Lime Committee, similar to the Grasslands 
Committee. Both of them have gone into this question and both of 
them are very much of the opinion that there is real need for studying 
the economic aspects of using both fertilizer and lime, especially on 
grasslands. 

Mr. Horan. Let us assume that is being done at a place where it 
can be best done, which is the land-grant colleges. For many years 
my neighbors have been sending in soil samples to Washington State 
College and presumably Washington State College is increasingly 
aware of practically all the soil and soil conditions in the State of 
Washington. What I am trying to find out is just where does the 
BAE fit into this and why the $100,000? 

Mr. We.us. Mr. Horan, I think it is quite true that the various 
State experiment stations have carried forward a great many experi- 
ments on application of fertilizer at specific rates to specific soils and 
specific crops. I think it is also true that the most of those have 
been experiments which the natural scientists set up to test one 
particular combination of fertilizer and land. 

For the last several years, both myself, Mr. Salter who was chief 
of the bureau, Bureau of Plant Industry, and more recently Mr. 
Moseman who is now chief, have been trying to get our farm manage- 
ment and soils and fertilizer people closer together and we are inter- 
ested—I know the State experiment stations are also interested in 
how these things actually apply at the farm level and we are interested 
in something about the range of response. In other words, as you 
use more or less fertilizer rather than just a particular quantity, 
what happens—what are farmers doing under actual farm conditions? 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. On that point, though, Mr. Wells, don’t you think 
that all experiment stations are doing just that, that they are gaging 
the results? 

Mr. We tts. Of particular experiments? 

I do not know how far they are going toward actually seeing what 
farmers are doing. 

Mr. Horan is right that the chief motivation back of this particular 
project is the emphasis on the grasslands and improving pasture 
because we think pasture is going to be improved over the United 
States; we think a great deal of mone y in one way or another is going 
to be spent on it in “the next 10 years and what we are looking at here 
is this question of how fertilizer fits into the farmer’s set-up, especially 
as he improves his land, grassland, what does it cost him? What kind 
of return does he get? We do try to work with the experiment station 
people, to start with such experimental work as has been done. 

Mr. Horan. I am not being whimsical in this matter. 

Mr. We tts. It is being done in cooperation with the natural sci- 
entists. 

Mr. Horan. But can you break down this item? The $100,000. 


USE OF INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Just what do you intend to do with the $100,000, 
if this is given to BAE? 

Mr. Jounson. Asa result of the discussions in the national fertilizer 
and lime committee and in the grasslands committee we have a good 
many requests from the land-grant college people for gn 
work of this kind. Obviously $100,000 will not go very far, that is, 
we cannot work with all of the State experiment stations in their 
agricultural economics and agronomic work on fertilizer, but what we 
would hope to do would be to work out cooperative research with, say, 
5 or 6 State experiment stations located in the different regions, in the 
North, the South, and the West. What we hope to do with that 
$100,000 is to work out procedures that will make it pagan, to make 
similar interpretations in the other States and in othe r area 

Mr. Horan. How are you going to spend the $ $100,000? That is 
the question. 

Mr. Jounson. We will spend it by stationing an agricultural econ- 
omist in these State experiment stations to develop the economic 
aspects of the use of fertilizer. They would start first of all with the 
experimental results that the agronomists had, to see how best an 
economic interpretation can be made of those for different prices of 
fertilizer, for different prices of product, and for the crop rotation as a 
whole and how farmers can use fertilizer and increased grasslands 
most profitably. 

Mr. Horan. Is not that information available a thousand times 
already? 

Mr. Jonnson. Not to show the most profitable use under different 
price and cost conditions. 

Mr. AnpErRsEN. Dr. Johnson, along that line, do you not think 
the need for agronomy research is more urgent than economic analysis? 

Mr. Jonnson. | think that we need answers to both questions, 
Will it work and will it pay? 
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Mr. Anpersen. | am asking you as to the degree of urgency. Do 
you not think this $100,000 would do more good in agronomy research? 

Mr. Jounson. I honestly think that we ‘need work in both of those 
fields and that we need it very badly at the present time. 

Mr. Anprersen. I think Mr. Wells has a comment he would like to 
make. 

Mr. Jonnson. We need very badly at the present time work on 
how much fertilizer will pay and under what condtions. 

Mr. AnpreRsEN. Can you add to this justification, Mr. Wells? 

Mr. Wetts. I want to make one general comment, Mr. Chairman 
My understanding with our people in the Department is that we are 
to explain increase items in‘the current budget. But you understand 
these estimates are being reviewed in the Department and the Bureau 
of the Budget in line with other work in the Department. 

Now, my own feeling on this is that I should like to see the econo- 
mists and the agronomists work together, Mr. Andersen. I think 
that in some cases, perhaps I may be mistaken, that some of the 
experiments could be better designed if the two of them work to- 
gether in designing the experiment. I am also interested in knowing 
how the farmers actually use fertilizer as opposed to the results from 
specific experiments where conditions are controlled with consider- 
able care. And | think one of the best ways to get coordination, Mr. 
Horan, is by actually getting people at the Federal and State levels 
and the agronomists and economists working together. Otherwise | 
could not bring this item up here. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is quite right. 


WORK OF FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Wells, perhaps Mr. Johnson can tell us as to 
what work the fertilizer industry is doing in this particular field? 
Has any study, any special study, of this been made by your organ- 
ization? 

Mr. Joanson. We are fairly closely in touch with the fertilizer 
industry, that is, the trade associations; so far as | know, they have 
not done any direct work in this field. Fertilizer companies have 
made grants for some of the experimental work in the land-grant 
colleges from time to time. They are very much interested at the 
present time in getting research started on the economic aspects, that 
is, on the most profitable use of fertilizer. 

Mr. Horan. Theoretically, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
exists as a source of coordinating work in agricultural economics 
throughout the Nation. It is not necessarily a handy door to the 
United States Treasury. That would appear to be one of the things 
that is involved here, a principle we are discussing, Dr. Johnson, and 
I trust if I have been in anywise unpolite, you will forgive me, but | 
would still like to know. We still, 1 think, have not got a very good 
justification. 

RESULTS OF PREVIOUS STUDIES 


Mr. Anprersen. I think your comment has been very relevant, 
Mr. Horan. Now, Mr. Wells, have you made specific studies of this 
nature before in any other line and if so, what results have you shown? 

Mr. Wetts. We have been doing some limited work, Mr. Johnson, 
on Western phosphates, haven’t we? 
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Mr. Jonnson. Yes, in cooperation with the Western States. It has 
been mostly exploratory. It was started 2 or 3 years ago, Mr. 
Horan, because of the interest in the Pacific Northwest in utilizing the 
phosphate deposits out there so that— 

Mr. Horan. We have a low soil-phosphate area, but we have a lot 
of phosphates which through electrolurgical means we can unlock in 
southern Idaho and in southwestern Montana. Of course, since we 
mention that, we cannot overlook the lifetime of work that Dr. Peter- 
son, president emeritus of the University of Utah, has done. He is 
way ahead, himself, and much work was done at the University of 
Wyoming, at Laramie on agronomy. We have one of the world’s 
leading agronomists there. They have been doing a lot of work, and 
I am wondering how we are taking advantage of all this among many 
many others, for instance. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what we are doing in that study of phos- 
phates. As a matter of fact, it was organized, as Mr. Wells said, by 
having a representative of the Bureau of Plant Industry and a repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics stationed at Fort 
Collins, as a convenient place, working with all of the Western States; 
that is, going over their phosphate experiments and seeing what they 
did have in the way of experimental results on different soil types and 
trving to interpret that both from the standpoint of agronomic results 
and dollars-and-cents returns. 

Mr. Horan. Has that not been done yet? 

Mr. Jounson. No. 


NUMBER OF NEW PERSONNEL 


Mr. ANDERSEN. How many new employees are covered by this pro- 
posed increase of $100,000? 

Miss Ciark. Sixteen man-years, Dr. Johnson. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In just what grades are those particular em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Jounson. I think Miss Clark has that particular information. 

Miss Cxuark. In the field, two in grade 12, three in grade 11, two 
in grade 9, and four in grade 7. 

Mr. ANpeRsEN. What is the starting salary for grade 12? 

Miss Crark. Grade 12 starts at $7,040. 

Mr. Horan. Are these new employees? 

Miss ete These would be new employees, an increase over the 
current ye There would also be a leader in Washington in grade 
13, at $8 360: one grade 12, two in grade 11, and cleric al assistance. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Can you offset this by discontinuing other studies 
that you might have under operation at this time, Mr. Wells? 

Mr. We ts. No, sir; not under this proposal. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You would not contemplate any transfer, by any 
chance? 

Mr. Wetts. Not in connection with this particular proposal, 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR FARM LABOR RESEARCH 


We are going to have to find within our current funds some money 
to do work on farm labor during the coming year, and in terms of 
savings and first priority I have told the Budget Committee in the 
Department that for any savings that I see in prospect the first call 
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should be to carry work in the farm-labor field, which I think is ex- 
tremely important. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, I was hopeful that we would use R. and 
M. funds for research into the whole problem of farm labor and how 
to use the most advanced type of mechanization. We have a difficult 
time there because my one and my only complaint against R. and 
M. funds is that they have tended to help everybody before they help 
the farmer. 

Mr. Wetus. Mr. Horan, the only funds now appropriated—Mr. 
Wheeler can check me on this—under R. and M. are for the purposes 
of title II, which must be used specifically in the marketing field. 
Title I or general-research funds have been combined into the various 
bureau appropriations. Do I make myself clear? 

And all I am saying to you gentlemen is that I do propose to make 
some savings and transfers during the coming year in order to carry 
on some farm-labor studies. We have during the current fiscal year 
some funds available for farm-labor studies under the defense appro- 
priation, which I do not expect to ask for or have available during the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. Horan. Would it be possible when we have the R. and M. 
people up, Mr. Chairman, to have them outline to us the things that 
they are already doing in the field of increased mechanization at the 
farm level? Marketing, as I see it, begins with production, and it 
includes the gathering of crops and packaging and so forth until it is 
finally sold. I know that R. and M. funds are being used at the 
University of Michigan State College now for studies into the possi- 
bility of mechanical picking of fruit. In fact, I talked to the two 
men in my hometown last summer who were out there looking around. 
That is R.and M. funds. That is designed to look into the possibili ty 
of decreasing the amount and the cost of farm labor. Now, there 
must be other instances of those projects. I would like to have a sort 
of roundup of them when we get to R. and M., when we have those 
people before us. Can we do that? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes; we will certainly do that. 

Mr. Horan. Because we have to coordinate these two items here 
as I see it. Could you have them put a little emphasis on it? | 
would like to see these Marketing Act funds put a little closer to the 
farmer. If we are going to help the farmer, let’s help him first if it is 
at all possible. We are helping him now in a general way by assisting 
in the movement of that which he produces; but the retail storekee per, 
I would say, is profiting most by some of the things we are doing, and 
the farmer last. He always profits when his stuff is consumed; 
understand that, of course. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We will go into that very thoroughly, Mr. Horan, 
when the others are before us. 


VALUE OF FERTILIZER RESEARCH 
Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Whitten, have you any question on this fer- 
tilizer item? 


Mr. Wuirren. Only to make this comment. I do not know as to 
the coordination of effort to find out the values of fertilizer; and as to 
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whether there is duplication here, I cannot say. I do want the record 
to show, however, that developments in this field have been tremen- 
dous. In my section, they are just now learning the value of certain 
trace elements in the soil as against the old idea that all you needed 
to do was put down nitrogen to make the plant grow. They are 
finding out, in connection with pasturés and cattle raising and that 
kind of thing, that balanced rations are to be desired; and the work 
is anything but complete in that direction. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Marshall, have you any questions? 

Mr. Marsuauu. The experiment stations do check-their data back 
and forth between one and another, do they not, in connection with 
the use of fertilizer and the results they are obtaining? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; they are doing that more and more. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I would say the answer to that question would be 
definitely yes, would it not, Doctor? 

Mr. Horan. That is the proper field for the BAE, too, in my book. 

Mr. Jonnson. And that is the way we hope to work, Mr. Horan. 
That is, work with the States and get coordination as far as we 
possibly can. I might add this: There were 2 advisory committees 
or study groups on research under the RMA Act, set up by the 
Administrator, 1 to study the research work in produc tion economics 
which is what we are discussing now, and also 1 on soils, water, 
and fertilizer. They met just before Christmas. Those committees 
met for 4 days. They had two joint meetings and went into coopera- 
tive work very carefully. Both committees recommended coopera- 
tive work on agronomic and economic aspects of fertilizer use. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. Anything further, Mr. Marshall? 7 


AVAILABILITY OF RESULTS OF STUDIES TO FARMERS IN PARTICULAR AREAS 


Mr. MarsHauu. Yes. As a farmer in Minnesota, it would seem 
to me I ought to rely upon the results of the experiment station in 
Minnesota rather than the statistics that would be gathered by the 
BAE. How could BAE’s statistics assist me? 

Mr. Jounson. Let me say there, Mr. Marshall, that we would work 
with the agronomists and the agricultural economists at Minnesota 
to analyze the Minnesota experimental results and to make economic 
interpretations that would fit Minnesota conditions. This is not a 
question of overall statistics; it is a question of analyzing the agro- 
nomic information to arrive at the most profitable use of fertilizer 
under different price conditions for the product and different prices 
for fertilizer. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Doctor, does not Minnesota have some analysts 
available for that work? 

Mr. Jounson. As far as I know, they have not done any work on 
the economic interpretation of the fertilizer responses. 

Mr. Horan. Would these 16 new people be covered under civil 
service? Would they be hired temporarily or would they be hired 
permanently? 

Mr. Wetts. Some of them, Mr. Horan, would be under civil service. 
A number of them would be’ cooperative agents with college appoint- 
ments not under civil service. 
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NEED FOR CORRELAT:ON OF STUDIES OF FARM LABOR AND FARM 
MECHANIZATION 


Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Wheeler, did you have a comment? 

Mr. Wueeter. On the question of mechanization, particularly 
what the States are doing uxder RMA, the best time to question 
that would be when the Office of Experiment Stations is here. Plant 
Industry also works on mechanization. I do not think that the 
work under title Il would be applicable to the particular subject 
you are discussing. 

Mr. Horan. What | am trying to get, Mr. Wheeler, is to have our 
left hand know what our right hand is doing, and as far as studies 
for farm labor, I am interested in that very much, but I want to know 
who is going to do it. 

Mr. We.us. There are some studies under title I] having to do 
with harvest labor. But farm population, farm labor, and farm 
wage statistics start from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
I do not think production studies can be carried forward under title I] 
funds but 1 am sure that Mr. Shaw and Mr. Trullinger will be here 
and can explain that. 


ECONOMIC APPRAISALS OF SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, I notice that in this budget before us you 
asked for an increase of $51,600 for economic appraisals of supple- 
mental irrigation. Now, first of all, will you discuss the proposed 
mail questionnaire program and studies on representative forms? 
Will you give us a little bit of discussion of that? That has to do 
with that particular item, I believe. 

You are sending out questionnaires through the mail on this 
particular subject, are you not, Doctor? 

Mr. Jonunson. That is right. The 1950 agricultural census showed 
by counties the number of farms and the irrigated land in farms in 
1949. We would select areas in the Eastern States where irrigation 
is concentrated. This work involves supplemental irrigation in the 
humid areas. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In your notes on page 34 you stated that supple- 
mental irrigation is increasing rapidly in the East. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. AnperseN. And that 190,000 acres in the Eastern States were 
irrigated by sprinklering in 1949. What proportion of the agri- 
cultural land in this area does that represent? 

Mr. Jonnson. Not a very large percentage. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Very little, would you not say? 

Mr. Jonnson. That isa very small percentage. I could not compute 
it offhand. 

Mr. Anprersen. A very minute part of a percentage point? 

Mr. Jounson. But it has become tremendously important in a good 
many areas, especially in the special crop areas. I have not checked 
this one but I was told last week that on Long Island, about half of 
the potato acreage is being irrigated at th? present time. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What do you see as the future picture on this? 

Mr. Jounson. That is the real problem that we are trying to get 
at here, Mr. Chairman, and especially the economic problem. Of 
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course, you can irrigate if you have a water supply to supplement 
rainfall in the humid areas. But how are farmers going to pay 
out on it? It is a big investment, say from $3,500 to $7,500, to 
install an irrigation system. The first cost then is about $75 to $100 
an acre for the acreage that can be irrigated and the annual cost is 
somewhere around $20 to $25 an acre. Despite the high cost, there 
has been a very considerable increase in interest in supplemental 
irrigation, especially last year, on account of the drought. I was 
down in Georgia a couple of weeks ago, and to my amazement found 
them talking about supplemental irrigation. The question is this, 
if we could take a period of years, so that we get a sequence of rainfall 
expectancy, and then take that experience along with prospective 
prices for the products, and see how a farmer would come out on a 
dollars-and-cents basis from installing this expensive type of irriga- 
tion system. ‘The interest is there at the present time. They have 
gradually increased the acreage irrigated each year over the last 
several years and what we are proposing here is to see whether over a 
period of years, with perhaps better rainfall, and with different prices 
for the products, whether they actually could make it pay out. 


NEW PERSONNEL 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Just how many new employees do you intend to 
ask for here? 

Miss Ctark. There would be 7 man-years involved in this. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What grades, please, Miss Clark? 

Miss Ciark. There would be 1 leader in Washington in grade 13 
at $8,360 per annum, and 1 at $7,040. In the field, 3 at $5,940 and 
some 4 assistants who are in lower grades. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What would be the grade of the person in Washing- 
ton that you referred to as leader? 

Miss CLtark. That would be a grade 13. We would have 1 grade 
11 assistant and there would be a couple of minor assistants in Wash- 
ington. These positions would not all be filled for the entire year. 
We figured about 7 man-years for the entire year. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Gentlemen of the committee, any questions on this 
particular item? 


PROBLEM OF ACCURACY OF BUDGET ESTIMATES UNDER 
CONSIDERATION 


Mr. Warrren. Mr. Chairman, I realize that there is nothing that 
you or | or Mr. Wells can do, and this is not in criticism of anybody, 
but I think we should point out again how very difficult it is to be 
having these hearings on budget requests without any awareness at 
all as to whether this will be the final budget or whether Mr. Wells will 
be here having to say that he cannot back up his testimony because 
of instructions. It is something that none of us can control and I do 
not know any way to have avoided it. 

Mr. AnprerRSEN. I do not, either, Mr. Whitten. I think you will 
notice that I very carefully say, “In this budget before us.”’ 

Mr. Wetts. May I, Mr. Chairman, make this statement? 

I can assure you that the problems that are covered here, fertilizer 
and supplemental irrigation, are important to American farmers. 
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We should know something about them. Weare reviewing our budget 
in the Department of Agriculture under the direction of my im- 
mediate superior, the Assistant Secretary, J. Earl Coke. He is looking 
at not only the Bureau of Agricultural Economics items but at various 
other items and I would assume that somewhere down the line, Mr. 
Whitten, he or others will come up and indicate any changes whic h 
may seem desirable and why such changes should be made. 

Mr. Anpersen. In the final analysis, this subcommittee will say 
what in their opinion should be in the bill for agriculture. 

Mr. Wetus. What I am merely saying is that these problems do not 
change —that American farmers are increasingly substituting capital 
and technical know-how for labor and for land. 

Two of the most important developments as I see them today are 
one, the substitution of fertilizer for new land—it is economical, 
we ought to know more about it—and two, supplemental irrigation, 
which is something we also need to know more about. 

Mr. Wurrren. As our population increases to 190,000,000 in 1975, 
according to the best estimates, there is going to be more and more 
need for substituting know-how and other things for labor and land. 

Now, the next thing I think the record should show is that whatever 
action the Bureau of the Budget may take as to the amount of money 
they are going to recommend for these things, that would in no way 
affect your judgment as to what the problems are. 

Mr. Wetts. It will not. 

Mr. Wuirren. And as to the need to meet those problems. Of 
course, the amount of money to be spent is beyond your control in 
that you will be told how much to ask and then this Committee 
and the Congress will tell you how much you are going to get. 

Mr. We tts. That is exactly what I am saying. 

Mr. Wuirren. But the problem and the need to meet it is a firm 
thing so far as you are concerned. 

Mr. We ts. That is exactly what I am saying, Mr. Whitten. No 
matter where you meet me in this process I firmly believe these are 
important pene ms that should be studied if funds are available. 
I told Mr, Coke that; I told the Bureau of the Budget that; and | 
will tell you people. After the decision is made we will take the funds 
allowed and make the best possible use we know how to make of them. 

Mr. Anpersen. I feel, Mr. Wells, that you would not put in any 
such request unless you considered there was a problem. 

Mr. Wetts. Increased use of fertilizer is coming. Supplemental 
irrigation in many instances a rather expensive form of mechaniza- 
tion, if you please. 

Mr. Horan. I happen to know quite a bit about it. 

Mr. Jounson. I am sure Mr. Horan knows about it. 

Mr. We ts. I have seen it quite a few places, all the way from 
Montana to the South. 

Mr. Horan. I want to know these things. Of course, under Plant 
Industry, we have one of the points in there and that is the deter- 
mination of systems of soil management and irrigation that will in- 
crease soil fertility and give us most efficient crop production, That 
is another way of saying the same thing you have been telling us. 

Mr. Wetus. Let me add one other thing. I am not too much con- 
cerned either about whether this is done in the Bureau of Plant In- 
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dustry, in the colleges, or in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics pro- 
vided wherever it is done that attention is given to the economic 
phases rather than simply setting up a series of pinpointed physical 
science projects which give an answer for one kind of application under 
very carefully controlled conditions on one kind of soil. Farming just 
is not carried on that way, you see, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Wuirren. Surprisingly, in my County, which has a rainfall of 
around 40 to 41 inches, there were 3 or 4 irrigated pastures this year. 
We went through the most terrific drought. I understand now we 
are catching up with that lack of rain this last summer, but irrigation 
is quite a subject in my State now as a result of 1 dry year. 


WORK IN RECLAMATION AREAS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Wells, this one decrease in relation to $50,000 
will be replaced, will it not, by transfer from the Interior Department? 
Do you have any special comments on the plan to get those funds by 
transfer from the Interior? 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chairman, you will recall last year that this was 
part of a general request from the Department for work in the ree- 
lamation areas. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I remember that; yes. 

Mr. Wetis. And the Conference Committee of the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees allowed $50,000 to start work with 
the statement that the conferees from both houses felt that such 
work should be financed from the Interior budget in the future. 

We did not start working on this until, I believe it was last November 
because we did not want to hire people and begin work unless we had 
some assurance from Interior they were going to consider this sugges- 
tion favorably for their coming budget. It is my understanding “that 
allowance has been made for this, at least in the budget now before 
you, although again I understand that is subject to review. We are 
going to spend of the $50,000, Mr. Chairman, somewhere between, 
rougaly $35,000 and $40,000; some funds will be turned back this 

‘ar because I have not felt justified in going ahead and staffing up 
until I see the shape of the work for the coming fiscal year. But so 
far as I know, the Interior people will—they are favorable to this 
and the item will be included in their budget and has been deducted 
from our request for the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. I understood that $150,000 is in the Interior budget 
this year. 

Miss Ciark. It was in there: Whether it stayed in there I do not 
know. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is right; $150,000 is in the Interior budget for 
transfer. 

Mr. Jounson. The request that came to this subcommittee last 
year was also for $150,000. 

Mr. Wueeter. As a matter of fact, there is a total of $800,000 
in the Interior budget for transfer to three bureaus of Agriculture. 
The estimate last year totaled $805,000, and the estimate in the 
Interior budget this year is for a total of $800,000. 
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Crop ANp Livestock EstTIMATES 
IMPROVEMENT IN CROP AND LIVESTOCK REPORTING 


Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Wells, you are requesting in this budget an 
increase of $250,000 for improvement in crop and livestock reporting. 
Have you any comments? 

Mr. Weuus. May I ask Mr. Newell who is Chairman of the Crop 
Reporting Board to discuss this? 

Mr. Newe ui. Mr. Chairman, I would like to start off by making a 
comment about the Crop and Livestock Reporting Service. As you 
know, this crop and livestock reporting service is the source of most of 
the basic information on agriculture that we have to work with. | 
might say that it is basic to any marketing work because you cannot 
do a good job of marketing until you know how much you have got 
and where it is. 

Now, over a period of time, we have developed a program that 
covers a very wide range of information. We are prese ntly putting 
out somewhere in the neighborhood of 500 reports a year. ‘There are 
252 werking days this year and on about 162 of those days the field 
offices are required to submit reports to Washington. I just mention 
this to indicate the workload that we are trying to carry, an average 
of about two reports per working day. 

Now, the $250,000 that you have before you is divided into two 
parts in the presentation here, $150,000 to be used in strengthening 
the service now under way; $100,000 to be used to set up a unit to 
do research and dev clopment i in crop reporting and estimating methods. 
Last year, the Committee on Agriculture made a rather complete 
investigation of our work and came up with two major rec ommenda- 
tions: (1) was that we seek facilities and funds to improve the service that 
we were carrying on, and (2) to set up a research and development 
unit. In commenting on the research unit in their report, they said 
in effect that the appropriation of adequate funds for a research unit 
would do more in the long run to improve the Bureau’s reports than 
any other similar investment which could be made. 

The $150,000 in the budget before you would be used to go part 
way in strengthening the service in the field. We are definitely 
handicapped in this respect. 

Mr. Anprersen. Now at that point, Mr. Newell, can’t you do a lot 
of that strengthening without having $150,000 additional? 

Mr. Newetu. Mr. Andersen, I would like to say, first, we have done 
some. We have gone as far as I think we can in many respects, 
although there is a possibility that we may work out some other items. 
Last year, we followed up on a recommendation of the committee by 
doing some more objective observation work in the field, particularly 
on cotton. By modifying our program, and perhaps neglecting some 
items, we scraped up a little extra in order to get our men out in the 
field and start some limited measurements, field counts, boll counts, 
and things of that sort. It was limited because we did not have 
personnel or funds to do as much as we would like to have done and 
keep up other work. But nevertheless we did go as far as I think we 
could. 

Another thing that we have done is to try to improve our lists 
through obtaining additional information from our AAA committees, 
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the county agents, and others. I might say that we have always 
cooperated with those groups and they have always been cooperative 
in helping us with that work. We are trying every way we can to 
stretch the funds we have. Last year we eliminated some 40 items 
from our regular program of work to try to get our work program down 
a little closer to our facilities. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In other words, you are trying to realine; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Newey. We have been examining it right alcng. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You do have this fiscal year $3,058,000 for this 
line of work in your division? 

Mr. News... Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. AnpErRsEN. Now, is there not some possible way of further 
realinement so that you ‘do not have to ask for this $250 000 and yet 
get the job done that you want to get done? 

Mr. Newey. Mr. Anderson, we are trying to use all the economies 
we can. In fact, I have a man in Kansas right now trying to work 
out shorter ways of handling our tabulation and economizing in every 
way we can but the job is too big to accomplish by these methods 
alone. The only way out I see is either to reduce the program very 
materially to get the job down to the fund we have or to increase the 
funds. 

POSSIBILITY OF DERIVING FUNDS FROM TRANSFER 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Let me ask Mr. Wells a question that has reference 
to Dr. Johnson’s section. Dr. Johnson has $2,370,000, Mr. Wells, in 
his 1953 budget, according to the figures here. Now, would there not 
be a possibility of taking $250,000 out of there somewhere, squeezing 
it out, getting the deadwood out and turning it over to Mr. Newell 
for this needed work which I consider more basic really than the 
economic investigation? 

Mr. Wetus. The $2,370,000 is the entire funds for economic investi- 
vation covering the work in (a) production economics, (6) farm popu- 
lation and farm labor, and (c) our price, income, and marketing work. 
In my opinion, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Your answer would be ‘‘No,’’ I presume? 

Mr. We .ts. In my opinion, the answer to your question, directly, 
is “No.”’ You would lose valuable work by taking $250,000 from one 
and transferring it to the other. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We ll, say that We decided that we cannot give you 
more than you got this year, if we can give you that much. All right; 
would you not as a practical businessman scan through all of ‘Dr. 
Johnson’s and also Mr. Newell’s division and find out if there is 
perhaps something in there that could be weeded out that is not so 
absolutely essential as some of this that we know to be very essential? 

Mr. Wetus. Mr. Chairman, for the last several- 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In other words, you do gage these by the degree of 
necessity, Mr. Wells? 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chairman, for the last several years I have been 
doing exactly that, going through and trying to realine 

Mr. Anpersen. | think you were forced to do it the last several 
years, 

Mr. We.us. Yes; and I have always told you people we will do 
the best we know how with the funds you allow us. 
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CROP-ESTIMATING PROBLEMS 


Now, I do feel this about our crop-estimating problems: the House 
subcommittee, I think, did a very fair and a very excellent job. 
They recommended three things: 

First, they said, to improve immediate operations we needed to 
pay more attention to the recruitment of crop reporters, also endeavor- 
ing to enlist their interest so they would report regularly. That, in 
my opinion, is going to take quite a bit of tume of the State statisticians 
and their principal assistants. It will take more than just the wide- 
spread sending out of questionnaires. I do not see how we can do a 
job on that unless we have some additional funds for personnel and 
travel. 

Second, they wanted certain objective measures established; that is, 
the actual use of crop meters and field inspections. We have done 
some of that during the last year. 

Third, they recommended we establish a research unit. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. Mr. Wells, I was quite disturbed last year over 
what Mr. Whitten, our then chairman, called to the attention of this 
Committee, which seemed to indicate at least in the cotton situation 
a very poor job in crop reporting and I am certainly in agreement we 
have to do something toward strengthening it. 

To me, that is a very necessary thing and that applies to all of the 
crop-reporting estimates throughout the Nation. But what I am 
wondering is, and I get back to my original question, is there not 
some way we can squeeze the necessary money out of work that is 
not quite so essential and transfer it over to Mr. Newell for this 
particular work? 

I want to hear you, Mr. Wells, just a little more fully on that. Do 
you not have some work that is not quite so essential as this other? 

Mr. We ts. Mr. Chairman, research is always expendable in the 
short run. But in the long run, | think it is just as valuable as crop 
estimating or other service work. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You are getting quite general and you are still not 
willing to admit that perhaps there might be, along the line some- 
where, something not quite so essential as others, which could be 
eliminated without harm. 

Mr. Wetts. My own honest feeling, Mr. Chairman, is that economic 
investigations or research has been cut back over the last several years 
to where the work that is being done is well worth the money that is 
being spent. It is essential. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Well, let us recognize that fact; but still we gave 
you $5,428,000 for the fiscal year. That is a lot of money. 

Mr. We tts. I agree. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is disturbing to me to have anybody indicate 
that, at this time when we are trying to balance the budget, you 
should ask us for $250,000 increases. I note that that is a nice round 
figure. You have got that nicely split up between 6 items but it adds 
up to a nice round figure of $250,000. 

Mr. Newe tu. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to point out one 
thing; $250,000 is a lot of money but we have 41 field stations 
throughout the country. As you know, we have an office in practi- 
cally every State. In New England we have one office located at 
Boston for the six New England States. We have a combined office 
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at College Park for Maryland and Delaware and one at Salt Lake 
City for Utah and Nevada. So it leaves me with 41 field stations. 

In looking at the recommendations and suggestions of the committee 
reported last year, we tried to size up what it would take to go into 
the recommendations and suggestions on a full scale—remember, 
they had about 10 recommendations. At present costs, It would 
probably take a million and a quarter dollars to carry out the full 
program that we are talking about and that the Subcommittee of 
the House Agricultural Committee covered in their report. 

Now, then, just let me give you one ides. about what the $150,000 
for strengthening the work wo ould do for the service. Take 1 grade 
5 statistician—that is a junior—that is the lowest grade statistician 
that you have—and spread that over the whole country and you 
have spent $140,000 on salaries alone. That does not say anything 
about travel expense and supporting items. You take the 41 offices 
and split this up in 41 pieces. It does not amount to very much for 
any one office. So, the point I wanted to make was that, it is not a 
huge amount and would not go very far when you consider how we 
have to operate and which I think is the most-——— 


POSSIBILITY OF ECONOMIZING IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. ANpERSEN. On the same basis, certainly in these 41 offices 
throughout America, certainly there should be some possibility of 
eliminating certain lines of work that perhaps are not quite so essential. 
Could you not possibly in your own specialized field do some realine- 
ment and still get the work done without putting additional statisti- 


cians in there? How many people do you have at each of those 41 
offices? 

Mr. Newe tt. I think there are about 570 in total employment, 
are there not, Miss Clark? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Roughly 10 or 12 in each office? 

Mr. Neweu. Averaging about 10, I believe. 

Mr. Wotrrey. About 6 to 12 with a maximum of 20 in one office, 
Texas. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. From 6 to 20 in each of these 41 offices. 

Mr. Newe tu. I will give you Minnesota. We have about 11 
people in the Minnesota office. That is the equivalent of 11 man- 
years. The largest office we have is in Texas. We have about 20 
man-years there. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Now, Mr. Newell, do you perhaps have too many 
offices? You mentioned 41. I notice that in New England you just 
have the one office for the six States located at Boston. 

Mr. Newe wu. That is right. 

Mr. ANpprRsEN. Don’t you think perhaps you could perform some 
of this needed additional statistical work by closing up a few of these 
11 offices and still do a good job? 

Mr. Newe ut. In Boston, we still have to produce State figures for 
each of six New England States which is quite a task. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is correct, but you do not need to have so 
many people directing the work of the force. 

Mr. Newe wt. I might point this out, too, that in 38 States I believe 
we are working in cooperation with the State, and in these we have 
some very def nite obligations usually to the State department of 
agriculture. Where we are—— 
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Mr. AnperseN. We understand that pretty well. 

Mr. Newe uu. I thought you understood that because you have a 
very good cooperative arrangement—Mr. Cannon, Mr. Marshall, and 
Mr. Horan, and others here—but we must work on the basis of a 
State as a unit because we are almost bound to produce figures 
for the States with which we are cooperating and for many others as 
well. Many National and State programs need county estimates as 
well. 

Mr. Anpprsen. There would be no possibility, in your opinion, of 
working through areas rathers than States? 

Mr. Newey. I might say, and Mr. Horan may remember, some 
years ago we tried consolidating the office for Washington and Oregon 
at Portland. And you will remember that, Mr. Horan, it just did 
not work. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Why did it not work, Mr. Newell? 

Mr. Newer. Because there is too much interest and need in the 
individual States, for the individual State statistics and they felt it 
necessary to have their own reporting service work as a State unit 
and then another thing, those two States made a pretty huge terri- 
tory to try to cover with a consolidated office. 

Mr. Anprersen. Then, in your opinion, it is hard to improve on the 
present setup? 

Mr. Newe tt. [| think from the standpoint of office setup it is very 
hard to improve on it; yes, sir. In fact, Nevada, Maine, and Dela- 
ware periodically ask for an independent office. We cannot see. it 
how. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Just what do these 6 to 20 people in each office 
do? Is there not any possibility of realining them so as to do this 
additional work you have in mind? 

Mr. Neweguu. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have here—it came in the 
early part of January, analysis of the workload in the Minnesota 
office. From January 6 to 13 there were 20 reports that the Minne- 
sota office had to put out. I have conscientiously tried to find out 
where we could reduce further. As I said, last year we cut back 40 
of the items. If we have to, and we may, we will cut back some 
more. But there is one point that always comes up—where and 
what to cut out. We reduced the number of reports on popcorn. 
That is not a major crop, but we have had a lot of complaints from 
the popcorn people. Why, they ask, can’t we have our reports 
back? Broom corn the same way. Broom corn is not a national 
crop. But we do have many complaints when we start reducing. 
The fact of the matter is our requests are for more information, 
rather than less. In most areas, we are really analyzing this work- 
load as we go along. Frankly, the only way we have been able 
to carry what we are carrying now, is to make all economies we know 
how to make and try to find more. We have done a pretty complete 
management study of our field offices. As we reported last year, we 
adopted some measures that saved time. We have got to find more 
or modify the program further. As I said, the secretary of the board 
is in Kansas this week trying to work out some less time-consuming 
methods, that may save clerk time. That is an important thing. 
One of our important needs, actually, is clerical help in the offices to 
handle the volume of tabulations and devote time to the problem of 
lists. That is a continuing and difficult problem. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. Right there, Mr. Newell, years ago I was one of 
these volunteer crop reporters from my region. But as I look back 
on it, as 1 think over conditions today, after all, we do have a good 
county agent and assistant county agent in all of those counties. We 
have Farmers Home Administration people who are trave ‘ling those 
counties every day. Now, would there not be some way of eliminat- 
ing a lot of that paper work rather than to go through a report, say, 
by 100 farmers, such as myself, in a county? Could you not get the 
same results perhaps from a half dozen farmers centrally located, 
plus the county agent, plus the Farmers Home Administration people, 
and a few like that? Maybe you could cut down your report, say, 
from 100 in a county to 20 and still get the same general result? I 
am just suggesting that as a means of trying to eliminate some of 
this paper work and thus lessen the load in your 41 offices. 

Mr. Newe... | appreciate the fact. We want ways of doing it 
better, but we have for many years worked with the county agents. 
[| was a county agent myself and I know how we worked at that time 
in the counties, but let us take a report that came in here just recently 
on livestock. There we get a report from the individual farm as to the 
number of head of livestock on that farm. We bad somewhere between 
150,000 and 160,000 individual reports from farmers on the number of 
livestock on the farm. No one but the farmer or rancher can give a 
correct inventory figure on a question of that sort. There is certain 
information that we can work on very well with the county agent. 
One of those projects 1 would say would be the weekly weather-crop 
report which I think is a very useful and very valuable report. The 
county agents, the Weather Bureau, and ourselves double-teamed on 
vetting that out. The county agent can give you very good general 
information, lots of times. But when it comes down to individual 
farm operations, where there are individual farm conditions, we find 
that it is necessary to go to the farmer. 

Mr. AnpmrRsEN. I am still looking for a way to eliminate this 
statistician you say you need. 

Mr. Newer t. Let us look at it this way. After you get the 
information in the office from your reports, one of the big jobs i is to 
properly analyze that information and make the necessary interpre- 
tation to arrive at the total. You cannot neglect that and still do a 
good job—in fact, that is one place where we are badly in need of 
help. 

Mr. Anpgersen. Mr. Newell, I am satisfied in my own mind that 
one man, if he was well qualified, could send in a detailed report to 
State headquarters that would be far more reliable, as far as a county 
is concerned, than what you could gather from many replies from 
various folks. That is just my conviction. 

Mr. NeweE tv. One point I must make and that is that the law says 
we must collect this from practical farmers. However, you raise a 
question there that is of very great interest to us, because there is a 
considerable amount of the sort of thing you suggest which we would 
like to do in enumerative follow-up on these inquiries, a thing which I 
think would be very valuable. But that is one of the things which, in 
discussions with the committee last year, we pointed out would in 
itself be an expensive proposition. We have got to put a man on the 
road. We have got to travel. Now, if he travels in your district and 
Mr. Marshall’s district, Mr. Cannon’s district, and all of these districts 
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throughout the country, then you do run into a manpower problem, 
really, Mr. Andersen. We would like to do this—in fact, on an ex- 
panded program, it is the sort of thing we ought to do more of. Last 
year, for example, we tried to make these observations in the field, 
particularly in the cotton area, and out through some of the wheat 
area. It is a real problem to get a qualified man out of the office to 
travel and make individual observations and still carry the schedule 
of reports. 

I agree with you it is good, it helps to keep reporters interested and 
provides useful and valuable collateral information, one of the things 
that the folks we have talked to here think we ought to do more of, 
just like you say. 

That brings up the problem of how are you going to do it? How 
are you going to provide the travel necessary and the manpower to 
do it? 

Mr. AnprerseEN. I do not for a minute say you are wrong. We are 
just trying to find out if there are some methods by which we can 
better do the work with the money at hand. 

Mr. Mars#auu. This might be a little premature, Mr. Chairman, 
but we are talking in terms of saving the taxpayer’s money and 
getting better statistics at the same time. We are going to take 
an agricultural census by another group in 1955 which is almost a 
comple te duplication of the figures that you collect in Minnesota. 

Now, what are going to do, or are you doing to save some money 
along that line? 

Mr. Newe t. In 14 States, Minnesota being 1, our office handles 
at the same time the farm assessor’s census, as you know. 

Mr. Marsnatu. That is right. 

Mr. Newe.u. And that information is used in connection with 
our acreage and other agricultural information, livestock numbers, 
and so on. 

Now, what you are speaking of is the Federal census. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Yes, the Federal census. 

Mr. Newett.-I do not know to what extent the State census 
duplicates, but our statisticians have been consultants on the Federal 
census right along. The Federal census takes quite a long while to 
put together, as you know. But the statistician, Mr. Bodin in your 
State, did work very closely with the census people on their work. 
How that was 

Mr. Weis. Mr. Marshall, this question of the census versus our 
crop and livestock estimates: 

There is an agricultural census each 5 years which covers every 
farm in the United States on certain key questions and very large 
blocks of farms on certain other questions. As a rule, these census 
materials are not published until about 2 years after the fact. They 
do serve as a benchmark from which our sample materials measure 
changes month to month and year to year. 

Do I make myself clear? Our livestock estimates are current. 
We will estimate in July the acreage of crops planted in May and 
June of this year and the probable yield. We will estimate in July 
of 1954 the same thing. The Census will that fall check us and 
about January or February of 1956, after the crop has been nse i 
of and the marketing forces have played themselves out, we will get 
this Census information which we then use as a check point or bench- 
mark. 
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We have discussed with the Census Bureau and with various 
statisticians including the Bureau of the Budget people the possibility 
of an annual sample census in the fall of each year which might give 
us & more accurate basis than we now get from our fall acreage surveys. 
But such a development still has to be worked out. 

As of now the census is a benchmark, a check point, while ours 
is a current, operating service, which provides estimates of what 
conditions are within a few days or few weeks of the fact. I do not 
think that farmers can operate simply on the basis of the census in 
our modern economy. There is no duplication. We work ver 
closely together; and some consideration is being given to the possi- 
bility of eliminating one of the 5-year censuses and in the place of it 
running 9 sizable sample censuses in the fall of each year. But this 
is the Census Bureau’s business more than mine. It has attractive 
possibilities, and we would like to see the Census Bureau do experi- 
mental work looking in that direction. We are discussing with them 
how an annual sample census could be utilized in our crop estimating 
work. 

Mr. MarsHauu. You have called that matter to their attention? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, and we called it to the attention of the House 
Committee that investigated crop estimates. And I have appeared 
on two occasions before the Bureau of the Budget in support of funds 
to let the census people, the Census Bureau, do some experimental 
work in this sample census field. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We are talking here of an item which is insignifi- 
cant to the amount of overall costs which you think of when you think 
in terms of the cost of the Federal census every 5 years doing almost 
the same things being done by this department. 

Mr. Wetts. Will you allow me to say one word before we leave 
crop estimates? 

I happen to feel very strongly about this matter. As a matter of 
policy, I believe our State statisticians should give as much service 
as possible at the State level. I have never been willing to agree 
that we should simply make national estimates. It is sometimes 
suggested that if we would cut out the State estimates and only 
make a national estimate we could do it much cheaper, perhaps 
faster. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, along that line, we were very much 
upset last year—in fact, the cotton trade was very much upset and 
the cotton producer was worse than that as a result of the estimates 
on cotton production. Iam wondering this, though: if you had your 
county agents and your regular agricultural people in these counties 
to make your estimate and relied on that a little more than on some 
anonymous farmer, if you really would not get a better estimate? 

As long as the farmers are anonymous, you have no way to tell 
whether John Doakes or Jim Smith are accurate or how their guesses 
run over the years. I know in my own area you have certain farmers 
that always overestimate their crops; others are under. But your 
county agents are regular personnel. If you asked all the agricultural 
people in a given county to give you their estimate of production, it 
would not be 2 years before they would take pride in being closest to 
actual production. Where a man has identity, he takes pride in it. 
But where he is merely on somebody’s list, where his name stays 
maybe after he has been dead for 10 years, there is no incentive for 
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accurate reporting. I am wondering if you would not improve your 
service if you gave some identity to those who do it, so there would be 
some element of pride in accuracy. 

Mr. Wetts. Actually, something might be said for that—identifying 
whoever the person doing the reporting might be. 

Mr. Newey. Mr. Whitten, on that, we do have a large corps of 
reporters that has been with us a good many years, as you know. We 
do try to follow up on them. One of the objects of having opportu- 
nity to get out in the field and contact them directly we find is the very 
great advantage in encouraging their regular reports. , 

Now then, of course in your State and others we do contact the 
county agents, as you know, and your county committeemen and 
others to get any information they can give us to help us to line up 
on these crops. This requires a man in the field seeing the crops and 
it just takes time to do it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Of course, you can do it. What looks like a good 
cotton crop in June can turn out to be a poor one in August, or vice 
versa. 

Mr. Newer. There are three big things here. One is the surveys 
that Mr. Weils was mentioning, to establish base figures and then the 
analysis of current information on an individual State basis and third, 
to evaluate current conditions as a means of indicating production 
prospects. 

Mr. Wuirren. I believe vou said your efforts would be likely to 
lessen the time which elapsed from the time a man estimated the pro- 
duction until you released it. 

Mr. Newe wt. No, sir; we have not been able to close that period up 
I would like to point out, though, that it comes back to this matter of 
facilities for speed of handling. As you know, we get a report as of 
the first of the month on cotton. We release that report on the 8th. 
On the general report, we get a report on the first of the month and 
release it on the 10th. In any 10-day period that you pick you have 
got at least 2 nonworkdays. So actually, on general reports we never 
have more than 8 workdays between the time of the farmer making 
the report and the time of release. Some years—in some months, 
excuse me—holidays come in, Fourth of July, Labor Day, and so on 
So sometimes we are cut down to 5 or 6 workdays. 

It might be possible to speed up the report some, but to get any 
kind of reduction in time you have really got to be in position to either 
order and pay for overtime for your force, or you have to provide 
personnel to handle that peak load. They are the two things that we 
run into immediately when we consider cutting down the period 
between the farmers’ reports and release date. 

Mr. Hunter. Mr. Chairman, in making these estimates of the 
cotton crop, it is my understanding that a certain amount of mone) 
is allocated to the various State PMA committees who assist in making 
the estimates. How do you determine the allocation of funds as 
among cotton-producing States? I ask that question because thi 
chairman of the California State PMA committee complained that 
California got no more than the State of Virginia, yet California is 
one of the leading producers of cotton. 

Mr. Weuus. Mr. Chairman, none of our crop and livestock funds 


are allocated to Production and Marketing Administration for such 
& purpose. 
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[ was under the impression that there was a million dollars appro- 
priated for the measurement of individual cotton acreages—appropri- 
ated to the Production and Marketing Administration—for the 
measurement of individual cotton acreages which might be used as a 
basis for allotting acreage in the counties as between individual 
farmers in case we should at future date have acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas on cotton. That may be what you are referring 
to. Iam not familiar with it. 

Mr. Hunter. That comes out of PMA funds. 

Mr. Newer. I would just like to add a word here about the 
research unit which we are proposing. We regard this as a very 
important feature of our work. The potential of deve' oping new and 
better methods is very great if you have facilities for studying some of 
the techniques and methods that we have reason to believe have 
possibilities of improvement. 

Now, you all fully realize, of course, that with a long-established 
service—it is in its 92d year of operation—you just cannot cut off 
today on one method and start out tomorrow and say we are going 
to use another method. You have got to retain comparability over 
the back periods if you are going to ‘do a good job. So the research 
or development work as we call it here, would give us an opportunity 
to set up and test some of the techniques right alongside of our 
operating program. That is the only way I know of to deve lop some 
of these things which seem to have a possibility of improving your 
service. One of the perplexing problems is what the fellow who did 
not reply to your schedule actually had. What would he have 
reported if he had reported? The enumerative followup to non- 
respondents is one of the fields which we think needs a lot of investi- 
cations, 

As I mentioned a minute ago, the speed of operation demands that 
we use methods that will enable us to get reports out quickly because, 
as Mr. Whitten pointed out, there have been many demands for 
speeding up, getting reports out the fourth or fifth day after the 
farmer reports. So we have to stick to methods that will give us 
speed in operation. 

Under the research work here proposed we would set up a small unit 
to test out some of these things, primarily as a pilot-plant operation, 
setting up a program right alongside the established program in a 
State and working out some of the details of how a proposed plan 
might be implemented on an operating basis. I think it has great 
possibilities and a very important feature. 


FUNDS RECEIVED BY TRANSFER, 1953 AND 1954 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Wells, I wish you would put a table in here 
showing the work proposed from working funds, together with a table 
showing transfers from the Agricultural Marketing Act and other 
funds. Give us a picture of exactly what you do in that line. 

Mr. Wetus. Miss Clark has that material and will summarize it in 
the form of a short table. 

The material requested is as follows:) 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economics, funds received by transfer (including trust funds 
fiscal year 1953 and estimated for 1954 


Estimated | Estimated 
Item obliga- |  obliga- 
} tions, 1953 | tions, 1954 


Agricultural Marketing Act: Marketing research and service ~ ..| $1, 097, 633 $1, 140, So 
Flood prevention: Research on the economic aspects of flood control, and river- | 

basin surveys a - } 51, 500 126, 00 
Commodity Credit Corporation: Collection of data on stocks of rice, beans, and | 

peas, and acreage, yield, production and price data on winter-cover crop seeds 

(working fund) ‘ fe : 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: Furnishing cost-of-production and special- 

yield data for various crops insured by Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 

(working fund) . ‘ 
Department of State: To conduct foreign trainee and visitor programs under | 

Point 4 (working fund) ‘ ; | 
M@é6cellaneous contri»uted funds (trust funds): For cooperative research with | 

various contributors on marketing of fruits and fruit products . . 
Hop Control Board, Salem, Oreg.: Special report on hop stocks as of June 1 
Oregon Wheat Commission: Cooperation with Oregon Wheat Commission 
Defense Production activities, Agriculture: For services in carrying out the pro- | 

visions of the Defense Production Act of 1950 ; nhbbb : 
Bureau of Reclamation (allocation to Agriculture): For analyseis of economic | 

problems in present and potential irrigation areas Rev J | 150, 00 
Mutual Security Agency (allocation to Agriculture): For expenses in connection 

with training foreign nationals , 497 (a) 
Reimbursements from governmental and other sources: Miscellaneous services. -| 44, 490 44, 50 


Total, estimated obligations under allotments and other funds... -.-- -| 1,615,670 | — 1, 461, 000 


! No estimates shown in budget for 1954. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. AnNpERSEN. In reviewing the table of personal services, | 
notice you have 10 positions in the Budget Division, 18 in the Per- 


sonnel Division, and 62 in the Administrative Services Division. | 
want you to put in a short analysis showing the function of each 
division and a line or so describing each of these positions. 

Mr. Wetts. The actual number of people employed is less than 
the number of positions authorized. 

Mr. AnprRSEN. In that case, describe the number of people 
actually employed. 

Mr. Wetts. There are currently 6 people in the Budget Section, 
sometimes it is as low as 5. 

(The material requested is as follows:) 


BUDGET SECTION 
Six positions 

The activities of the Budget Office fall into two broad categories—Budget 
Formulation and Budget Execution and Reporting. 

Under the first category, that of Budget Formulation, the Budget Office works 
with operating personnel and Bureau officials on the formulation of major plans 
and policies relating to the budgetary program and on the solution of budgetary 
problems; maintains a system of budgetary procedures, including new and im- 
proved budget methods; analyzes program plans to determine financial needs of 
the various activities of the Bureau; prepares justifications, appropriation au- 
thorities, technical statements and schedules for presentation of the Bureau's 
budget to the Department, the Bureau of the Budget, and congressional com- 
mittees, furnishing all special statements and reports required in connection 
therewith. ; 

Under the second category, the Budget Office analyzes and prepares special 
and periodic reports on the status of the Bureau’s funds and develops and main- 
tains necessary controls, handles negotiations for reimbursements and working- 
fund advances, etc.; assumes joint responsibility with program officials for 
preparation, control, and clearance of cooperative agreements and research 
contracts with State and other non-Federal agencies; and maintains control 
over special legal and administrative limitations; maintains project documenta- 





tion and control records for use in review of the work of the various branches of 
the Bureau. 

The budget work in BAE is handled on a highly centralized basis. The assistant 
chiefs and subject-matter divisions contribute information and material to help 
in the formulation of the budget; but the voluminous amount of material which 
must be prepared for submission to the Budget Bureau, the Department, and to 
to the Congress is all assembled in and handled through this one section. 

In order to carry out the above activities the Budget Office maintains contacts 
with departmental officials and the Bureau of the Budget. 


MANAGEMENT PLANNING SECTION 
Four positions 


The BAE employs three organization and methods analysts and a clerk- 
stenographer to provide staff assistance on organization and methods problems, 
and to aid in the execution of the Bureau’s management improvement program. 
The section provides leadership to stimulate more effective program operations 
and management research to develop, analyze, test, and install new working 
methods. It collaborates with program and operating personnel to formulate 
and install methods and procedures for effecting maximum productivity in carry- 
ing out the Bureau’s programs and activities, making available needed assistance 
to program officials to provide the necessary follow-through for the successful 
installation of needed improvements. 

The section’s activities include: assisting supervisory staff in surveying or 
studying problems in operating divisions or field offices; providing assistance in 
the actual installation of work measurement systems, production standards, and 
reporting systems; developing, installing, and maintaining an effective Bureau 
issuance system to coordinate administrative and operating instructions; promot- 
ing the Bureau efficienc y awards program with a staff member serving as secre- 
tary to the Bureau E fficiency Awards Committee; promoting management im- 
provement and effective manpower utilization through membership on the Bu- 
reau’s staff development committees; and providing solutions to various organi- 
zation and management problems as requested by program officials. 


PERSONNEL DIVISION 


The Personnel Division performs all of the essential personnel services in the 
Bureau both for Washington and field employees. It is headed by a personnel 
officer and is organized into three Sections: The Employment Section is headed 
by an employment officer who is responsible for recruitment, selection, placement, 
and all types of personnel actions. Most of the staff in this Section are clerks 
engaged in processing personnel actions, keeping records, maintaining official 
personnel folders, and preparing personnel reports. The Classification Section 
has two position classifiers who carry on a continuing review of all of the Bureau’s 
positions to determine that they are properly described and are allocated to the 
proper grades under the Classification Act. This Section also administers the 
performance rating program. The Training, Employee Relations, and Safety 
Section has 1 technical position and 1 clerk. The position of training officer is 
vacant at the present time, but it is planned to fill it in the near future. This staff 
member is badly needed to assist the operating divisions in the areas of working 
techniques, training in supervisory methods, office skills, employee relations 
problems, and safety. The Section also provides welfare services on a limited 
basis for employees such as distributing informational materials or guides, making 
arrangements for blood donations, arranging for physical examinations, reporting 
accidents, counseling, and related activities. 

This Division has been attempting to find more efficient ways of handling its 
work since fiscal year 1943. The following chart shows its employment at that 
time compared to its estimated strength as contemplated by the 1954 budget 


| 
Positions 


Positions in | gy) rd, fiscal 


Function { ze 
1954 budget year 1943 


Personne] officer 
Employment section 
Records and reports 
Classification Section 
Training, Employee Relations, and Safety Section 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Total... 


30505—53—pt. 1———14 
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The present employment of the Personnel Division is only 15, the lowest it has 
ever been, but, as indicated above, the position of training officer will, we hope, b 
filled soon and the other 2 are temporary persons who would be necessary to 
enable the Personnel Division to service the Bureau’s budgeted program next 
fiscal year. In spite of the decrease in the number of persons engaged in personne! 
work, and some decrease in the numbers to be served, the workload has remained 
about the same because of more delegations of personnel authority to the Bureau, 
the requirements for more detailed reports and activities, as well as the growing 
complexities of personnel work in all areas. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES DIVISION 


The Administrative Services Division is composed of three sections, Fisca 
Communications and Records Management, and Procurement and Space Manage- 
ment. These sections perform the following functions on a centralized basis for 
the whole Bureau. 

Fiscal Section 

Operates the Bureau’s accounting system to provide for the fiscal control of al! 
funds appropriated, allocated, or transferred to the Bureau; recording obligations 
and expenditures in general and allotment ledgers, accounts receivable, and cost 
distribution ledger. Collects reimbursements due for services rendered to outside 
agencies or firms. Prepares and issues reports on financial transactions and con 
dition. Audits and examines financial transactions of the Bureau for compliance 
to law and regulation and to determine that Bureau funds are economically and 
efficiently expended. Certifies as proper for payment all vouchers of the Bureau 

Maintains individual pay, leave, retirement, saving bond, and tax records of 
Washington and field employees; prepares payrolls and necessary periodic recon- 
ciliations and reports for the General Accounting Office, Treasury Department 
and Internal Revenue Bureau. 


Procurement and Space Management Section 


Manages and controls the procurement and utilization of property for Wash- 
ington and field offices of the Bureau including the development of plans and 
standards for the replacement and use of supplies and equipment. Obtains 
replacements from surplus lists where available. Issues purchase orders, pre- 
pares specifications and invitations to bid, analyzes bids, and makes awards. 
Allocates and controls space and related functions in Washington and approxi- 
mately 70 field locations. Conducts survey of facilities, negotiates for occu- 
pancy, prepares leases or other agreements, drafts repair or utility service con- 
tracts, plans and supervises moves. Laborers in Washington who move or 
rearrange furniture and make minor repairs are included under this activity. 
Communications and Records Management Section 

Develops and installs systems for the control and disposition of records ir 
Washington and field. Has responsibility for security of official records and 
for the supervision of a uniform record system in the Bureau. _ Operates central 
mail, messenger, and file services for Washington offices of Bureau, including 
review of outgoing correspondence. 

A continuing review of the functions of the Division has been made over thx 
last 5 years to consider ways by which costs might be reduced through improved 
procedures, combining of operations, and more efficient use of available staff 
without curtailment of essential services. It should be noted that despite 
greater demands for service from the program staff, increased workload caused 
through transfer of functions into the Division or changes in legislation, the 
present staff performing these functions is 19 percent under that employed 
in fiscal year 1948. The present staff of the Division has dropped below the 
number of positions budgeted for 1954, but we have discovered that, at its 
present size, the staff is unable to maintain its current workload. Efforts are 
now being made to locate personnel to fill 3 vacant positions and 1 full-time 
and 1 temporary positions would have to be added if the Bureau’s budgeted 
program for 1954 were to be carried out. The following table shows the re- 
ductions in number of positions by function since 1948: 





Positions 


Filled 
fiscal vear 
1948 


1954 
budget 


Office of division head 


scal Section 
Auditing 
Bookkeeping 
Payrolling 


Total 


rocurement and Space Management Section 
Property Management 
Space Management 


Total 
mmunications and Records Management Section 
Records management and security 


Central file service 
Mail and messenger service 


Total 


Grand total 


During the period in which this reduction in personnel was effected, the follow- 
ing additional work factors have been absorbed within the Division. An improved 
records-management program was initiated, responsibility for the maintenance of 
retirement and leave records was transferred from the Personnel Division to the 
Viseal Section, the preparation of payrolls was converted from machine operation 
to hand operation, procurement scheduling was improved, responsibility for pro- 
curement of books and magazines was transferred from the Library to the Procure- 
ment Section, bookkeeping operations increased in scope through the addition of 
project accounts required for control of allocations of Research and Marketing 
Act funds, controls were increased to insure compliance with the revised Anti- 
Deficiency Act, and most recently, tax withholding for State income tax has been 
inaugurated. 


FUNCTION OF ECONOMIC INFORMATION DIVISION 


Mr. ANDERSEN. What is the function of the Economic Information 
Division and why 31 people in that Division? 

Mr. Wetus. Our Division of Economic Information, Mr. Chairman, 
handles all of our editing, printing work, and the distribution of 
publications from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. We get 
an enormous number of requests for materials of one kind or another. 
The Economic Information Division has clerks that answer those 
requests. 

Mr. ANpEeRSEN. You use 31 people in that work; is that right? 

Miss Ciark. Yes; in the budget. All the graphic work and that 
sort of thing is in there, too. 

Mr. We tts. They edit all the publications that come to the Bureau. 
They handle all printing and duplication work for crop and livestock 
estimates and economic investigation and in addition the Division 
includes a graphic section which draws the charts and illustrative 
materials for our publications and bulletins, things of that kind. 

Mr. AnprerseN. When you correct your remarks, expand a little 
on this particular point to show the functions and personnel. 

Mr. We tts. We will indicate about how many people are em ployed 
in each of these. A rather large block of that is the Graphics Section. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 
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DIVISION OF ECONOMIC INFORMATION 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has contained a Division of Infor- 
mation, headed by a Director of Economic Information, since it was established 
in 1922. This Division continues to function in line with a recommendation of 
the 1945 Committee on the Reorganization of the Department of Agriculture, 
established under the chairmanship of Dr. Milton Eisenhower. 

Work of the Division of Economic Information grows out of the Bureau’s major 
responsibility for disseminating results of its research and outlook information, 
and for collecting and publishing statistics. At the time the budget was made 
up there were 31 employees paid from funds appropriated to the Bureau. There 
were also two employees paid from Agricultural Marketing Act funds. Since that 
time two vacancies have been filled. One of these vacancies was to carry out a 
recommendation of the Abernethy committee for someone to work with the 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service on reporter response; the other was a 
varitype operator whose services will enable the Bureau to prepare more crop- 
reporting forms and manuscripts for offset printing at a net saving in funds. 
The Division contains an office of the Division head, with two information 
specialists, a head clerk, a secretary, and a typist; a Technical Information 
Section of 8 people which edits all the Bureau’s economic and statistical publi- 
cations and answers a large volume of inquiries; a visual information section 
of 15 people which drafts the maps, graphs, and charts published by the Bureau 
and prepares some publications and crop-reporting forms for offset printing: 
and an Information Services Section of 7 people which maintains the publication 
mailing lists, distributes publications, and purchases all printing, mimeographing, 
and multilithing including the questionnaires used by the Crop Reporting Board, 
and answers many requests for copies of charts and publications. 

The Division of Economic Information helps make the charts and publications 
more understandable and catches some errors that have passed through other 
hands; it has made substantial economies in the printing of manuscripts and 
crop-reporting forms which have enabled the Bureau to absorb rising prices for 
printing without corresponding increases in appropriations; it is now performing 
some technical services to help recruit and retain crop reporters; and it answers 
a large volume of inquiries from Members of Congress, other Government agen- 
cies, representatives of the different media of communications, farm organiza- 
tions, and the general public. It is specifically responsible for writing or re- 
writing articles for a 16-page publication, the Agricultural Situation, which goes 
to crop reporters each month; for preparing the Statistical Summary; for preparing 
the annual statistical publication, Crops and Markets; for preparing and pub- 
lishing a monthly list and an annual list of the Bureau’s charts and publications; 
and for joint editorship of the quarterly technical publication, Agricultural 
Economics Research. 

The Division of Economic Information works closely with the Extension 
Service (as the chief educational agency for the Department of Agriculture) in 
order to make the Bureau’s charts and publications more useful to the extension 
economists at the land-grant colleges, and to the county extension agents. 

There is a close and direct relationship between the Division of Economic 
Information in BAE and the Office of Information in USDA. The Division of 
Economic Information in BAE writes no press releases, although several of the 
USDA research advisorv committees have recommended greater use of all media 
of communication to disseminate research findings. However, it does help pre- 
pare radio scripts on economic and statistical subjects as well as scripts and 
visual materials for television, when requested to do so by the USDA’s Office 
of Information. 

The BAE Division of Economie Information passes finally on editorial matters 
connected with and the general distribution of mimeographed and multilithed 
publications of the Bureau, under authority delegated by the USDA Office of 
Fatammediom, (These, generally, are reproduced in the Department’s duplicating 
plant.) Distribution of these publications to press, radio, and television repre- 
sentatives in Washington, however, is made through the USDA Office of Infor- 
mation. They consist chiefly of crop and livestock reports and outlook and situa- 
tion reports. The BAE Division of Economic Information edits printed publi- 
cations, makes out requisitions for the purchase of all printing Of manuscripts or 
questionnaires, and makes out distribution plans for printed publications of the 
Bureau. It transmits all these to the USDA Office of Information which reviews 
them, coordinates them where necessary with the work of other agencies, and 
maintains all contacts with the Government Printing Office. The USDA Office 
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of Information establishes the various classes of publications such as technical 
bulletins, circulars, ete., and establishes the standards for each series as to type 
of content, style, and format. The USDA Office of Information also transmits 
many of the inquiries that it receives from outside the Department to the Division 
of Economic Information in BAE if those inquiries require specific answers in the 
field of agricultural economics or statistics. 

The present size of the Division of Economic Information in BAF has been 
arrived at in large part by the process of leaving specific jobs unfilled as they 
became vacant and filling them only when a backlog of work piled up to the point 
that it impaired the efficiency of the Bureau’s operations. All of the editing work 
in the Bureau, all distribution of Bureau publications and chart materials, and 
preparation of all maps, charts and graphs which are so essential to the presentation 
of economic and statistical data are centralized in this one Division. 


Mr. ANpERsEN. Now, we should have a paragraph showing just 
where the duties of these particular people leave off and where the 
duties of the Office of Information commence. 

Mr. We tts. We will indicate the relation with the Office of Infor- 
mation and I will say we will break that down by sections within the 
division so you will get an idea as to the workload. 


FUNCTION OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICAL ASSISTANTS 


Mr. AnpERsEN. I also want you to tell me for the record just what 
is the function of the research and statistical assistants. 

Mr. Weis. We have in the Chief’s office a man who is in effect 
chief statistical consultant for the Bureau of Agricultural Econom ics 
whose function it is to advise the people, especially in the research 
field, and to a considerable extent in the crop and livestock estim ates 
field. I will submit further information for the record, if you wish. 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Please do so. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


FUNCTIONS OF THE RESEARCH AND STATISTICAL ASSISTANTS 


One of the principal functions assigned to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
is the general oversight and improvement of statistics and the coordination of 
economic research throughout the Department. The primary functions of the 
research and statistical assistants is to assist the Chief and Associate Chief in 
carrying out this responsibility. 

More specifically: 


The research assistant 


1. Critically examines or arranges for the critical examination of all economic 
research projects of the Department in order to prevent overlapping and duplica- 
tion and to assure proper coordination within the Bureau, among the several 
agencies of the Department, and with the State Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
He obtains appropriate review of Bureau projects by other agencies, and appro- 
priate review by Bureau officials of projects originating in other agencies. He 
undertakes through direct contact and conference to resolve conflicts that arise 
in connection with research projects, and to arrange for consultative and coopera- 
tive relationships that may be desirable for more effective conduct of the work. 
In carrying out this function he provides the focal point for liaison, working 
closely with the assistant chiefs and division heads of the Bureau, and with the 
Assistant Administrator responsible for work under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act and the research coordinators of the Agricultural Research Administration, 
with the project contact representatives of other agencies, with the administrators 
of the Office of Experiment Stations, and with the Experiment Station Marketing 
Research Advisory Committee. 

2. He assists in the development of uniform policies and procedures for the 
administration, supervision, planning, and coordination of all research throughout 
the Department, working in this connection with the head of the Central Project 
Office and other officials of the Agricultural Research Administration. 





3. He supervises Bureau relationships with the commodity and functional 
Research Advisory Committees, including the preparation of materials for in- 
forming them regarding work of the Bureau and the development of the Bureau's 
response to recommendations made by these advisory committees. 

4. He supervises the preparation of materials and participates on behalf of the 
Bureau in cooperative activities designed to improve the training of Federal and 
State workers in marketing and other economic research. 

The statistical assistant 

1. Acts as principal statistical consultant of the Department. In this capacity 
he provides or arranges for expert advice and assistance to research workers on 
technical methodological problems involving experimental design, sampling 
methods, questionnaire construction, field procedures, and methods of processing 
and analyzing data, with the view of bringing about improvement in statistica | 
procedures and practices throughout the Department. 

2. He supervises the reviewing of all questionnaire forms and plans for statistical! 
surveys originating within the Department prior to submission to the Bureau of 
the Budget for approval as required under the Federal Reports Act of 1942. and 
his office represents the Department in the presentation and justification of all 
these requests to the Bureau of the Budget. Over 600 such requests are processed 
annually. The review involves critical examination of each proposed survey for 
the purpose of eliminating duplication in the collection of statistical data within 
the Department, and assuring conformance with acceptable statistical standards. 
The review also ineludes referral of proposed surveys to appropriate technicians 
to whose fields of activity the surveys are related for the purpose of obtaining their 
comments and suggestions for improving and increasing the usefulness of the 
surveys. 

3. He provides the focal point for statistica! liaison both within the Department 
and between the Department and other statistical agencies of the Government. 
This involves, for example, consultation with the Bureau of the Census on plans for 
censuses of agriculture, population, housing, business, and manufactures, as well 
as special studies, and the furnishing of the Department’s coordinated recommen- 
dations on such activities. In this capacity he promotes the adoption of uniform 
statistical concepts among agencies, and agreement on definitions and conversion 
factors; and he represents the Department on various committees such as thx 
Federal Committee on International Statistics. 


WORK OF OUTLOOK AND SITUATION BOARD 


Mr. Anpersen. What is the work of the Outlook and Situation 
Board? ; 

Mr. We us. Mr. Chairman, we issue a very considerable number 
of commodity situation statements and other material that has to do 
with the agricultural outlook. The committee under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Milton Eisenhower, which suggested reorganization for the 
Department several years ago, suggested that all materials having to 
do with outlook which originated in the Department should be 
reviewed by a board or panel which had represented on it not only 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics but such other agencies in the 
Department as might be doing related work. The committee recom- 
mended that there be in the office of the Chief of the Bureau a chief 
officer or chairman of the Board, so for each outlook statement which 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics puts out, or the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, or on occasion other agencies, a special panel 
is called together consisting of commodity specialists from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, from the Production and Marketing 
Administration, from the Office of Foreign Agriculturat Relations, and 
on occasion representatives from the Secretary’s Office, or some other 
agency, to review the report and to see that in the combined judg- 
ment of the group that it is reasonable, that the details that relate 
to programs and statistics, and so forth, are as accurate as we can 
make them. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. Will you place a further statement on this subject 
in the record at this point? 

Mr. We ts. I will get up a supplemental statement. This is a 
coordinating function which the Bureau performs. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


OUTLOOK AND SitvaTion Boarp 


The Outlook and Situation Board reviews all outlook and situation reports 
published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economies or other agencies of the 
Department, resolves all technica! differences that arise in connection with such 
review, and approves the reports for publication. The Board operates through a 
series of specially selected panels. ‘The membership of each panel is drawn from 
the various agencies of the Department having personnel with both an interest 
in and a technical competence with respect to the particular commodity or 
economie report under review Besides the interested Divisions of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economies, the agencies represented on these panels include the: 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, Farm Credit Administration, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Keonomies, and others. The whole activity is under the supervision of the chief 
outlook officer who is a member of the staff of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The Board was created in January 1946, in response to a recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on the Reorganization of the Department of Agriculture 
which funetioned under the chairmanship of Dr. Milton Eisenhower. 

In the course of a year as many as 150 technical experts of the Department 
participate in this review process, most of them several times. This has eliminated 
confusion and duplication. By permitting participation of more specialists, 
livisions, and bureaus in the discussion and factual review of situation reports, 
they are made more reliable and useful to farmers and their representatives, as 
well as to others handling or interested in agricultural commodities Contradic- 
tions in technical analysis are discovered and remedied and gaps in relevant 
information are filled. 


AUTHORITY FOR BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Mr. ANpERSEN. The work in your Bureau has two general headings: 
first, economic investigations and then crop and livestock estimates. 
| wish you would put in the record at this point the statutory authority 
for each of these two and indicate to what extent your activities are 
mandatory under these laws. 

(The material requested follows:) 


STATUTORY AUTHORITIES FOR THE BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


The work of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, under both economic 
nvestigations and crop and livestock estimates stems from the organic act estab- 
ishing the Department of Agriculture which reads in part as follows: 

(5 U.S. C. See. 511:) “There shall be at the seat of government a Department 
of Agriculture, the general design and duties of which shall be to acquire and to 
diffuse among the people of. the United States useful information on subjects 
connected with agriculture, in the most general and comprehensive sense of that 
word * * *,”’ (Act May 15, 1862, ch. 72, 2, 12 Stat. 387.) 

(5 U.S. C. See. 514:) “The Secretary of Agriculture shall procure and preserve 
all information concerning agriculture which he can obtain by means of books and 
correspondence, and by practical and scientific experiments, accurate records of 
which experiments shall be kept in his office, by the collection of statistics, and 
by any other appropriate means within his power * * *.”’ (Act May 15, 1862, 
ch. 72, 3, 12 Stat. 387.) 

The work under these authorities has been continued and added to under 
appropriation acts which provided further legislation, mostly on an annual 
basis. Certain legislation affecting the whole Department is applicable also 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. For example, funds appropriated, 
inder the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 have been transferred to this 
Bureau and work is conducted under its authority. 
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On July 1, 1922, the former Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates and Office 
of Farm Management and Farm Economies were consolidated. Permanent 
legislation was enacted as follows: 

(7 U. S. C. See. 411:) “‘That hereafter the powers conferred and the duties 
imposed by law on the Bureau of Markets, Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, 
and the Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture shall be exercised and performed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies.”’ (Act May 11, 1922, ch. 185, 42 Stat. 507.) 

There is no mandatory language covering the subappropriation for economic 
investigations. The scope of the activities is outlined in the paragraph of law 
in the annual appropriation act. 

In addition to the language in the organic act which proviced for the Crop and 
Livestock Estimating Service, and the language carried in the regular appropria- 
tion act, a large body of mandatory legislation has been enacted from time to time, 
the principal items being as follows: 

(7 U.S. C., see. 411a:) ‘‘The monthly crop report, which shall be gathered as 
far as practicable from practical farmers, shall be printed and distributed 
on or before the 12th day of each month, and shall embrace statements of the 
conditions of crops by States, in the United States, with such explanations, 
comparisons, and information as may be useful for illustrating the above matter, 
and it shall be submitted to and officially approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
before being issued or published.”” (March 4, 1909, c. 301, 35 Stat. 1053; March 
4, 1917, c. 179, 39 Stat. 1157.) 

(7 U. 8. C., see. 471:) ‘The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed 
to collect and publish annually, on dates to be announced by him, statistics or 
estimates concerning the grades and staple length of stocks of cotton known as 
the earryover, on hand on the Ist of August of each year in warehouses and other 
establishments of every character in the continental United States; and following 
such publication each year, to publish, at intervals in his discretion, his estimate 
of the grades and staple length of cotton of the then current crop: Provided, 
That not less than three such estimates shall be published with respect to each 
crop. In any such statistics or estimates published, the cotton which on the 
date for which such statistics are published may be recognized as tenderable on 
contracts of sale of cotton for future delivery under chapter 14 of title 26, shall be 
stated separately from that which may be untenderable under said chapter.” 
(March 3, 1927, ch. 337, 1, 44 Stat. 1372.) 

(7 U.S. C., see. 476:) “The Secretary of Agriculture shall cause to be issued 
a report on or before the 10th day of July of each year showing by States and in 
toto the number of acres of cotton in cultivation on July 1, to be followed on 
September 1 and December | with an estimate of the acreage of cotton abandoned 
since July 1.’’ (May 27, 1912, c. 135, 1, 37 Stat. 118; March 3, 1927, c. 337, 6, 
44 Stat. 1374.) 

(7 U. 8. C., sec. 475:) “The Secretary of Agriculture shall discontinue making 
his reports based upon farmers’ intention to plant cotton and shall cause to be 
issued after August 8, 1946, only five reports, one as of August 1, one as of Sep- 
tember 1, one as of October 1, one as of November 1, and one as of December |, 
each of which shall state the condition dnd progress of the crop and the probable 
number of bales which will be ginned, these reports to be issued simultaneously 
with the cotton-ginning reports of the Bureau of the Census relating to the 
same dates, the two reports to be issued from the same place at 11 o’clock ante- 
meridian on the eighth day following that to which the respective reports relate. 
* * * No such report shall be approved and released by the Secretary of 
Agriculture until it shall have been passed upon by a cotton-crop reporting com- 
mittee or board consisting of five members or more to be designated by him, not 
less than three of which shall be supervisory field statisticians of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture located in different sections of the cotton-growing States, 
experienced in estimating cotton production and who shall have first-hand knowl- 
edge of the condition of the cotton crop based upon recent field observations, 
and the majority of which committee or board shall be familiar with the methods 
and practices of producing cotton” (May 3, 1924, c. 149, 1, 43 Stat. 115; Mar. 
3, 1927, c. 337, 5, 44 Stat. 1373. As amended August 8, 1946, ch. 909, 60 Stat. 
940). 

(13 U. 8. C., see. 76:) “The reports of cotton ginned to the dates as of which 
the Department of Agriculture is also required to issue cotton-crop reports shall 
be issued simultaneously with the cotton-crop reports of that Department, the 
two reports to be issued from the same place at 11 o’clock antemeridian on the 
eighth day following that on which the respective reports relate’’ (April 2, 1924, 
c. 80, 6, 43 Stat. 32). 
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(7 U.S. C., see. 411b:) Estimates of apple production shall be confined to the 
commercial crop (June 30, 1939, ¢. 253, title 1, 53 Stat. 968; and all subsequent 
annual appropriation acts). 

(5 U.S. C., see. 556b:) “The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed 
to collect and/or compile and publish annually, and at such other times, and in 
such form and on such date or dates as he shall prescribe, statistics and essential 
information relating to spirits of turpentine and rosin produced, held, and used 
in the domestic and foreign commerce of the United States’”’ (August 15, 1935, e. 
548, 49 Stat. 653). 

(7 U. 8. C., see. 951:) “The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
and directed to collect and publish statistics of raw peanuts, shelled, unshelled, 
and crushed, and peanut oil, in the United States, received, processed, shipped, 
and owned by or in the possession of warehousemen, brokers, cleaners, shellers, 
dealers, growers’ cooperative associations, crushers, salters, manufacturers of 
peanut products, and owners other than the original producers of peanuts * * *” 
June 24, 1936, c. 745, 1, 49 Stat. 1898; May 12, 1938, c. 199, 1, 52 Stat. 348). 

In addition to legislation requiring the Department to perform specific services, 
as shown above, inereased funds have been provided from time to time for sta- 
tistics on additional commodities. Regulations of the Department have been 
promulgated to implement the legislation as provided by law. 

Furthermore, there is considerable mandatory legislation safeguarding the 
integrity of the agricultural estimates and providing penalties for any unauthor- 
ized release of information prior to the dates set forth in the law and regulations. 


EcoNnoMISsTs 


Mr. AnprrsEeN. Now, one additional question. There are 86 
so-called economists or positions which carry the title ‘economist”’ 
in your particular Bureau. 

Mr. We ts. Correct. 

Mr. AnpEersEN. Now, I wish you would put in the record at this 
point a statement breaking them down into categories, and describing 
just what these various groups do, how much they receive, and any 
information you think will be of value to the Congress concerning 
this. 

Mr. We ts. I will be very glad to do that. 

About half of those are actually farm-management specialists doing 
farm management research or statistical work; some of them, agri- 
cultural finance specialists, estimating farm mortgage debt and things 
of that kind—I will give you a breakdown by divisions with a short 
description of what they do in each division. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I have a great respect for economists, such as 
yourself and Mr. Newell and Dr. Johnson. 

Mr. We ts. It is almost inevitable the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics would have quite a few economists and I am willing to 
defend them, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AnprERSEN. I admit that. Here is where you will find them 
if you do find them, but we are asking the same question of all the 
bureaus that come before us. 

(The material requested follows:) 


ECONOMISTS 


Sinee the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is the chief economic and statistical 
research agency of the Department, its rolls necessarily include a considerable 
number of economists who do specific work in the research and statistical fields. 
In this connection attention is called to the opening paragraph of the Civil Service 
Commission class specifications which reads as follows: 

“This series includes all classes of positions the duties of which are to advise 
on, administer, supervise, or perform research or other professional work in 
agricultural economies, including the investigation, study, analysis, and inter- 
pretation of the economic factors and conditions, foreign and domestic, affecting 
the production, marketing, distribution, price, utilization, and consumption of 
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agricultural products and commodities and the economic factors and conditions 
affecting agriculture in such fields as land classification and utilization, farm man- 
agement, finance, marketing, international trade, transportation, and foreigr 
and domestic agriculture generally.” 

Under this definition or set of specifications, a considerable number of em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics are necessarily classified as 
agricultural economists even though in fact they are specialists in such fields as 
farm management, agricultural finance, marketing, transportation, etc., which 
requires some background or training in economics and statistics. That is, 
none of the BAE people under this classification are employed as general econ- 
omists or advisers. Rather, the BAE employees in the agricultural-economist 
classifications are all engaged in specific lines of research or service work for 
which the Congress has appropriated funds after review of the budget requests 
by the appropriate congressional subcommittees. Also, more recently, the 
projects or work on which these employees are engaged have been reviewed by 
the various commodity and other advisory committees (established under title 
III, Research and Marketing Act of 1946). 

There are in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 86 erohomists, grade 9 and 
above. These 86 include 8 in the Division of Agricultural Finance (3 in GS-13, 
2 in GS-12, 2 in GS-11, and 1 in GS-9). 

There are 47 in the Division of Farm Management (5 in GS-13, 23 in GS-12, 
2 in GS-11, and 7 in GS-9). 

There are 17 in the Division of Land Economics (5 in GS-13, 2 in GS-12, 6 in 
GS-11, and 4 in GS-9). 

In the Division of Marketing and Price Research there are 14 (1 in GS-14, 
4 in GS-13, 3 in GS-12, 5 in GS-11, and 1 in GS-9). 

The work of these agricultural economists is covered in brief statements as 
follows: 

DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 


Agricultural economists in this Division devote the major portion of their time 
to developing and maintaining basic statistical series showing changes in farm 
assets, debts, taxes, and insurance. These statistics show the farmers’ current 
financial position, and are also required in the annual computation of net farm 
income. Two series—farm-mortgage interest per acre and farm real-estate tax 
per acre—are required by statute for inclusion in the computation of parity prices. 

Annual estimates are made, by States, of farm-mortgage debt outstanding, by 
principal lender groups, based on data supplied by the principal lending agencies, 
reports of mortgages recorded and released and other data. Every 5 years, a 
survey is undertaken in cooperation with the Bureau of the Census to establish 
benchmarks for the farm-mortgage debt and interest series. Annual estimates 
also are made of the non-real-estate debts and interest charges. 

Data are assembled and analyzed that reflect changes in the financial condition 
of farmers. These statistics are summarized in an annual “balance sheet.” They 
include estimates of the amount of currency, bank deposits, and United States 
savings bonds owned by farmers; along with other assets; also a complete summary 
of liabilities and proprietors’ equities. 

Statistical series are compiled on the operations of farmers’ mutual fire, wind- 
storm, and crop-hail insurance companies, including number of companies, 
insurance in force, losses and operating expenses per $100 of insurance, and 
accumulated safety funds, by States and by years. Annual estimates of farm 
fire losses also are compiled. As time permits, special studies are made of risk 
and insurance problems in farming. 

Annual estimates are compiled of taxes paid by farmers. These series show 
total farm real-estate and personal-property taxes, taxes paid by farmers on motor 
vehicles, and the Federal income-tax payments of farmers. 

These various types of asset, debt, insurance, and tax statistics are widely used 
by Government agencies, lending institutions, insurance and tax officials, farm 
organizations, extension workers and others concerned with the agricultural 
situation. As time permits, cooperative work is undertaken with State experiment 
stations in making studies of particular State or regional problems. For example, 
there is renewed interest in farm tax problems, because of rapid increases both in 
real-estate and general-property taxes. 


DIVISION OF FARM MANAGEMENT AND COSTS 


The agricultural economists working in this field are farm-management special- 
ists who devote their time and efforts to development of statistical information and 
to research on economic problems facing farmers in different areas. The manage- 
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ment problems of farmers are becoming more and more complex as farming 
becomes more commercialized and as cash costs of farming increase. Greater 
purchases of machinery, fertilizer, petroleum products, insecticides, ete., are an 
integral part of modern farming. 

Most of this work is carried out in cooperation with the land-grant colleges. 
Mutually agreed upon research projects on important farm-management problems 
are conducted, with the land-grant colleges and BAE each contributing personnel 
and funds to the work. These research results have local application, but the 
projects are so located and selected that they also are applicable to broader 
interstate and regional problems, and can from time to time be summarized to 
contribute to analyses and solution of important national problems. 

Over half (26) of the agricultural economists in this group are stationed at the 
land-grant colleges for direct cooperation on farm-management research. The 
work is designed to develop practical suggestions on improving the organization 
and operation of farms in the different farming areas of the country. Statistical 
data are collected from farmers and analyses are made on a wide variety of 
economic problems, such as the economic feasibility of cotton, rice, and sugar-beet 
mechanization; cost-reduction opportunities in dairy farming through improved 
feeding, forage production, housing, labor use, e¢.; costs and returns for various 
conservation practices and conservation systems of farming; prospective incomes 
from alternative farming systems where adjustments are needed; costs and 
returns from farming systems that emphasize more pasture and forage crops 
grassland farming); and prospective returns from various sizes and types of 
farms in recently developed or proposed irrigated areas. Results from these 
cooperative studies with the land-grant colleges go directly to farmers through 
the respective agricultural extension services. They are also combined with 
other materials to answer questions of national importance. 

Another part of the staff develops statistical data which trace the changes in 
costs and returns from farming on more than 20 different types of farms in the 
major farming areas of the country, such as cotton, wheat, dairy, tobacco, cattle, 
sheep, and Corn Belt farms. This work also is carried on in cooperation with the 
land-grant colleges. These statistical series show what has happened on these 
groups of farms each year since 1930 with respect to production, crop acres, and 
livestock numbers; investments, gross income, costs, and net returns. The esti- 
mates are brought up to date each year. 

Other staff members develop estimates of the number of hours of farm labor 
ised annually, by States, by major commodities, and per acre and per animal under 
different situations. Other statistical data are developed on farm machinery, 
and on rate of adoption of various farm practices and machines, such as corn 
picking, hay baling, combining, weed control, ete. These and similar data pro- 
vide measures of current changes in farm produetion on a State, regional, and na- 
tional basis, that are widely used by administrators of Government programs, 
agricultural industry groups, farm organizations, and agricultural extension 
workers. 

DIVISION OF LAND ECONOMICS 


Economists in the Division of Land Economies develop statistical information 
and series on changes in land values, land rents, tenure, and land and water use. 

This information is of widespread interest to Federal and State agencies, lending 
institutions, agricultural organizations, and farmers. The estimates on land rents 
are essential in computing net farm incomes and income parity. 

They also conduct studies of land utilization, land value, and tenure problems. 
Current analyses are made of the nature, causes, and effects of changes that are 
occurring, in farm ownership and tenancy, farmland values, kind and volume 
of land sales, types of buyers and sellers, and how the Nation’s land and water re- 
sources are now used for crop production, grazing, forestry, and irrigated farming. 

As time permits more detailed studies are undertaken to determine how pros- 
pective farmers may acquire farms to operate, how to improve leasing practices 
to meet technological changes in farming, costs and potentials of developing rew 
farmlands, and possible returns from alternative uses of lands for crop produc- 
tion, grazing or forestry, and suitable types of organizations adapted to develop- 
ing land and water resources. 

Most of the research studies are conducted in cooperation with land-grant 
colleges, and over half of the professional workers have field headquarters. 


MARKETING AND PRICE STUDIES 


This work covers studies of prices and demand and also research on problems 
of marketing and transporting agricultural products. The studies undertaken 
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include analyses of marketing costs and margins, the organization and operation 
of the marketing system from the standpoint of price making and efficiency of 
distribution, and possibilities for expanding market outlets, increasing returns 
to growers, and providing consumers with the choice they prefer. Carrying out 
this program involves cooperation with other Government agencies and particu- 
larly with agricultural economics departments of State agricultural experiment 
stations. The professional staff of the Division also supervises a number of 
research projects being carried out under contract by private business organiza- 
tions and the State experiment stations. In addition, the BAE responds to 
special requests for economic data and analyses relating to prices and marketing 
which are received from time to time from individuals, farm organizations, 
marketing firms, and the Congress. All of this work, both research and servic 
involves analyses of value and price, costs and returns, and the effects of economic 
influences on individuals and business firms. It also requires constant effort to 
improve the techniques used in analyses. Consequently, the work of the Divi- 
sion can be carried out only by trained economists. 

Marketing information and outlook work.—The equivalent of approximately four 
full-time economists is utilized in appraising the agricultural marketing situation 
Also a full-time economist is responsible for analyzing the general economic situa- 
tion and its impact upon agriculture in general and for particular segments or 
commodities, including calculation of marketing charges and price spreads between 
farmers and consumers and the farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar, estimating 
total costs of marketing farm products, labor costs, and overall productivity in 
marketing. The results of this work are published regularly in The Marketing 
and Transportation Situation. In addition, considerable material is supplied in 
response to special requests from farmers, producers’ organizations, marketing 
agencies, consumers, Members of Congress, and Federal and State agencies 
Consultation is also furnished to other staff members of the Bureau, the Depart- 
ment, and other agencies with respect to the application of research methods to 
marketing problems. 

Mari et development and utilization —The equivalent of three full-time econo- 
mists is used in this area of research, which involves close working relationships 
with the agricultural economics departments of State colleges, representatives of 
producers, and the regional laboratories of the Department. The purpose here 
is to assist in appraising markets for new products or extended outlets for estab- 
lished products, to determine the economic feasibility of undertaking programs 
designed to avoid or offset unfavorable effects on farmers of the declining con- 
sumption and utilization of certain farm products, to determine the actual or 
potential rate of market expansion for new products, and needed adjustments in 
production and marketing facilities, ete. ‘To accomplish these objectives it is 
necessary to conduct studies of costs of processing and handling, to estimate the 
prices at which agricultural commodities in new or extended uses can be placed 
on the market in relation to prices at which competing products are offered for 
sale, to measure increases in consumption which can be economically effected 
through the production of new or extended uses, and the effect of sales promotion 
efforts on demand and preference for new or established products, etc. A part 
of this work is undertaken under contract. 

Regional marketing research—Economists of this Division maintain cooperative 
working relationships with more than 20 regional marketing research projects and 
with 2 area research councils. Regional projects are the primary responsibilities 
of the States and are directed by technical committees which are made up chiefly 
of agricultural economists from those State experiment stations which have a 
joint interest in marketing problems which are common to two or more States. 
When requested, this Division cooperates in carrying out those studies with 
respect to which it is in a position to be of assistance. This cooperation includes 
consultation in planning and organizing work and frequently involves the pay- 
ment of a part of the salary and other expenses of a coordinator for the project 
In some instances personnel of this Division carry out a particular phase of a 
regional study here in Washington when the nature of the problem makes this 
desirable and when requested by the technical committee. The equivalent of 
approximately six full-time economists is utilized in this work. 


Mr. ANDERSEN. I think we have had a very worthwhile discussion 
with your Bureau, Mr. Wells. Thank you. 

Mr. Wetus. Mr. Chairman, we thank you for a very courteous 
hearing and I want you and the other members of the committee to 
know that we appreciate the opportunity of coming up each year. 
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